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10 New York State Department of Labor 

Commissioner of Labor, who was ex-officio an additional member 
and chairman. The Industrial Board was empowered to enact 
rules and regulations to carry into effect the provisions of the 
Labor Law with respect to sanitation, guarding of dangerous 
machinery, minimizing fire hazards, temperature conditions, and 
protection against dangerous fumes and gases. The Industrial 
Board also had power, under certain conditions and with certain 
limitations, to modify the law in order to avoid imposing unneces- 
sary hardships upon certain industries. 

It should be noted that the Legislature, by the enactment of 
chapters 234 and 347 of the Laws of 1915, transferred to the 
Department of Labor that part of the work of the former Fire 
Marshal's Department that related to the inspection of boilers in 
factories and the storage and handling of explosives and the 
licensing of explosive magazines. 

Late in 1913, the Legislature enacted the first workmen's com- 
pensation law in this state, after the adoption of a constitutional 
amendment providing for such legislation. The law was 
re-enacted and amended in the early part of 1914. Under this 
law there was created the State Workmen's Compensation Com- 
mission composed of five commissioners appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, with the Commissioner of Labor ex-officio an Mditional 
member. The Compensation Law became effective July 1, 1914, 
and from and after that date all industrial accidents arising out 
of and in the course of employment in any of the hazardous 
employments named in the law, became compensable. This 
entailed a tremendous amount of work and the rapid creation of 
an organization to handle the work of examining claims and 
otherwise executing the provisions of the Compensation Law. 
Industrial accidents at the rate of approximately 1,000 a day 
were being reported to the Commission, about 150 of which each 
day were found to be compensable and became the subject of 
awards and payments by the Coinmission. 

On April 1, 1915, the Compensation Law was amended in very 
important particulars, allowing direct settlement of claims by the 
employer and employee, and advance payments by the employer and 
his reimbursement for such advance payments out of any award 
or agreement that might subsequently be made, and also requiring 
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12 New Tobk State Department of Laboe 

vacancy caused by his resignation had not been filled at the time 
the Commission was abolished. 

To take the place of the bodies thus abolished, there was created 
an enlarged Department of Labor, at the head of which was the 
Industrial Commission, composed of five members appointed by 
the Governor. 

SEORGANIZATION 

On June 1st, 1915, the Industrial Commission assumed charge 
of the Department of Labor. 

The Commission was composed of the following members: 

John Mitchell, Chairman, Mt. Vernon. 
Edward P. Lyon, Commissioner, Brooklyn. 
James M. Lynch, Commissioner, Syracusa 
Louis Wiard, Commissioner, Batavia. 
William H. H. Kogers, Commissioner, Kochester. 

At the first meeting of the Commission, held in the Capitol 
at Albany, the Commission appointed Henry D. Sayer of New 
York as secretary. 

The positions of First and Second Deputy Commissioner of 
Labor, General Manager of the Workmen's Compensation Com- 
mission and Deputy Commissioners of the Compensation Com- 
mission having been abolished, the Commission was obliged to 
make temporary appointments of deputies to keep going the vari- 
ous bureaus of the Department. Accordingly the Commission 
appointed as First Deputy Commissioner, in charge of the Bureau 
of Inspection, Frank J. Prial of Brooklyn; as the Second Dep- 
uty Commissioner, in charge of the Bureau of Workmen's Com- 
pensation, William C. Archer of Mt. Vernon, and as Third Dep- 
uty Commissioner, in charge of the Bureau of Mediation and 
Arbitration, William C. Rogers of Hochester. Messrs. Prial and 
Eogers had been respectively First and Second Deputy Commis- 
sioners of Labor, and Mr. Archer had been the General Manager 
of the Workmen's Compensation Commission. The Commission 
also appointed Jeremiah F. Connor of Oneida, Counsel to the 
Commission, Mr. Connor having been Chief Counsel of the Work- 
men's Compensation Commission. 
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Mr. Prial was succeeded on July 16th, 1915, by James L. Ger- 
non of Brooklyn as First Deputy Commissioner in charge of the 
Bureau of Inspection, Mr. Gemon having been the Chief Mer- 
cantile Inspector of the Department of Labor. Mr. Eogers was 
succeeded by Frank B. Thorn as Third Deputy Commissioner 
in charge of the Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. The 
appointment of Mr. Archer as Second Deputy Commissioner in 
charge of the Bureau of Workmen's Compensation was made 
permanent. Subsequently Mr. Connor resigned as Counsel to 
the Commission and Robert W. Bonynge was selected to succeed 
Mr. Connor on January 1, 1916. 

The Industrial Commission, upon its organization, was con- 
fronted with the seriously pressing need of expediting the exam- 
ination and hearing of claims for compensation by injured work- 
men and their dependents. Delay in this work for only a few 
days would have resulted in the accumulation of a vast number 
of cases with the consequent clogging of the machinery of the 
Department and would have brought distress and suffering to 
persons whose very means of livelihood depended upon the small 
sums of compensation to which they were entitled. 

With all the vast amount of detail to be mastered by the new 
Commission, it would have been impossible for them to have given 
the requisite amount of attention to these cases and indeed had 
they been able to do so, the equally important work of other 
bureaus of the Department would have suffered. The Commis- 
sion therefore decided at once to re-employ as Deputy Commis- 
sioners for the hearing of compensation cases, a number of the 
former Deputy Commissioners. Instead of the ten Deputy Com- 
missioners employed by the Workmen's Compensation Commis- 
sion to do this work, the Industrial Commission appointed six 
deputies, as follows, and assigned them to the work in the cities 
set after their names : Thomas J. Curtis, New York ; Thomas 
J. Drennan, Brooklyn; Frank A. Tiemey, Albany; Willard C. 
Richards, Syracuse; Cyrus W. Phillips, Rochester; George W. 
Batten, Buffalo. These six Deputy Commissioners were, under 
the consolidation law, placed in the classified Civil Service. 
There being no existing eligible list for the position, the appoint- 
monto were allowed by the Oivii Service Oammissiaa ior a pro- 
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visional term until the establishment of an appropriate Civil 
Service list Mr. Drennan in Brooklyn was subsequently super- 
seded by David M. Stona Mr. Tierney in Albany was 
superseded by William A. Abbott. Mr. Batten in Buffalo 
was superseded by James McLusky. The present incumbents 
having successfully passed the Civil Service examination, the 
appointments have become permanent. 

The Industrial Commission, immediately after its organization, 
undertook a survey of the work of the Bureau of Workmen's Com- 
pensation, with the result that it was found possible to close three 
of the branch offices established by the former Compensation 
Commission. These offices were at 29 Broadway in lower Man- 
hattan, 14th street and Courtlandt avenue in the Bronx, and 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The business of the lower Broadway and 
Bronx offices was transferred to the district office maintained at 
171 Madison avenue, while the business of the Poughkeepsie 
office was transferred to the Albany office. Each of these offices 
had been in charge of a Deputy Commissioner at a salary of 
$4,000 per annum and with a necessary complement of office 
force. Arrangements were promptly made to close the offices and 
to terminate the leases at the earliest dates practicable and with 
the least expense. 

On July 15 th, in order to carry out the provisions of the law 
relative to making the rules and regulations known as the Indus- 
trial Code and considering amendments and modifications thereof, 
and to assist the Commission in the performance of the duties 
that formerly devolved upon the Industrial Board, the Commis- 
sion, with the approval of the State Civil Service Commission, 
appointed Eichard J. CuUen of New York and Thomas C. Eipper 
of Brooklyn as Deputy Commissioners in the Bureau of Indus- 
trial Code. 

DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

The law creating the Industrial Commission provides (section 
45 of the Labor Law) that, at the ^rst or organization meeting of 
the Commission and annually thereafter, the Commission shall, 
by resolution, apportion among the Commissioners the adminis- 
trative work involved in the performance of its duties. In accord- 
ance with this provision of the law, the Commisrion made the 
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following distribution of its responsibilities and apportionment 
of its duties: 

Chairman Mitchell: 

Bureau of Compensation, Agreements, Awards, Payments. 

Commissioner Lyon: 

State Insurance Fund, Self-insurance, Legal Bureau. 

Commissioner Wiard: 

Bureau of Industrial Code, Bureau of Statistics and Infor- 
mation, Bureau of Mediation and Arbitration. 

Commissioner Lynch: 

Bureau of Inspection, Bureau of Printing, Bureau of Fire 
Hazards, Boilers and Explosives. 

Commissioner Rogers: 

Bureau of Industries and Immigration, Bureau of Employ- 
ment, Investments of the surplus and reserves of the 
State Insurance Fund. 

Under this scheme of distribution of responsibility, while the 
individual Commissioners are not relieved in any way from their 
responsibility for the general management of the Department and 
the efficient administration of the law through all its various 
bureaus, the immediate responsibility for each bureau and the 
conduct of business in that bureau, is directly centered in the Com- 
missioner supervising such bureau. All matters arising in such 
bureau that require the action of the entire Commission, or that 
should be reported to the Commission, are brought before it by 
the supervising Commissioner. 

MEETINGS 

The law creating the Industrial Commission provides that the 
Commission shall hold stated meetings ^^ at least once a month at 
the office of the Department in Albany Ofr in New York City, and 
shall hold other meetings when and where called by the Chair- 
- man or two members of the Commission.^' This is the minimum 
requii^ement of the law. As a matter of fact, howeviesr, to Coni- 
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mission has been practically in continuous session since its 
appointment. Meetings are held on every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day for the transaction of the administrative business of the 
Department. In addition the Commission has held sessions for 
the trial of compensation cases, the making of awards and lump 
sum settlements on practically every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. The Commissioners have heard hundreds of cases and 
have taken thousands of pages of testimony. While the nature 
of the work of the Department is such as to make it necessary for 
the Commission to sit much of the time in New York City, still 
it has held numerous sessions in Albany, and has never failed to 
meet in the Capitol when the interests of the Department or the 
business coming before it have seemed to make it desirable to 

meet there. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPAiRTMENT 

The Department of Labor is organized in the following bureaus 
and subdivisions: 

OUTLINE OF ORGANIZATION 

Geitebal Administration: 
The Commissioners 
The Secretary 

Assistant Secretaries 

Division of Accounts 

Supplies 

Hearing Stenographers 

Telephone Operators 

Mailing Division 

Legal Bureau 
Counsel 
Assistants to Counsel 

BuBEAU OP Inspection : 

First Deputy Commissioner 

Factory Inspection Division 
Mercantile Inspection Division 
Homework Inspection Division 
Division of Industrial Hygiene 

BuEEAU OF Compensation : 

Second Deputy Commissioner 

Albany office 

Deputy Coinmissioner 
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Bureau of Compensation — (Continued) : 

New York office 

Deputy Commissioner 
Brooklyn office 

Deputy Commissioner 
Syracuse office 

Deputy Commissioner 
Rochester office 

Deputy Commissioner 
Buffalo office 

Deputy Commissioner 
Division of Claims 

Chief of Claims 
Medical Division 

Chief Medical Examiner 

State Insurance Fund 
Manager 

Underwriting 
Payroll auditing 
Claims 
Accounts 

Actuarial Division 
Actuary 

BuBEAu OF Mediation and Arbitration: 
Third Deputy Commissioner 

Albany office 
New York office 

Bureau of Statistics and Information : 
Chief Statistician 
Albany office 

Division of Greneral Labor Statistics 
Division of Industrial Accidents 
Division of Industrial Directory 
Division of Special Investigations 
Division of Publication 

Editor of Official Bulletin 

New York office 
Assistant Chief Statistician 

Bureau of Industrial Code: 
New York office 

Deputy OommifsioBera, two 
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Bureau of Industbies and Immigbation : 
Chief Investigator 
New York office 
Buffalo office 

BuBEAu OF Employment: 
Director 

New York office 
Albany office 
Syracuse office 
Rochester office 
Buffalo office 

Bureau of Fire Hazards, Boilers and Explosives : 
Chief Engineer 

Bureau of Printing: 

Supervisor of Printing and Publications 

The foregoing shows in brief the outline of the organization 
of the Department. It is impossible, however, to show the degree 
of interdependence of the various units of organization or to ade- 
quately present the relative importance or volume of business of 
the several bureaus and divisions. It is the hope, however, that 
a glance at the outline will suggest in a small way the problem 
confronting the Commission at the time of its appointment. 

CONSOLIDATION OF OFFICES 

In consolidating the Department, the Commission found itself 
with various offices, in different cities, in which were housed 
bureaus that now were under one central administrative control. 
Thus, in the City of New York, even after the closing up of the 
lower Broadway and the Bronx offices, there still remained four sep- 
arate offices, located as follows : At No. 1 Madison avenue were 
located the general administrative offices of the Commission, 
Bureau of Workmen's Compensation, including the Division of 
Claims and the State Insurance Fund, together with the large 
public hearing room for the hearing of compensation claims. At 
No. 381 Fourth avenue were located the Bureau of Inspection, 
including the office of the First Deputy Commissioner, the Chief 
Factory Inspector for the First District, and five Supervising 
Factory Inspectors; Division of Mercantile Inspection, Division 
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20 New York State Depaetment of Labor 

INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 

New York State has placed itself in the very forefront of pro- 
gressive industrial states through the enactment of the provision 
for an Industrial Council to act as the advisor of the Industrial 
Commission. Section 40-a of the Labor Law as amended in 1916 
provides in part as follows: 

To advise the Commission, there shaU be an Industrial Council, composed of 
ten members, appointed by the Governor. Five members of the Council shall 
be persons known to represent the interests of employees and five shall be 
persons known to represent the interests of employers. 

That section further provides that the Council shall select as 
its chairman a person not a member of the Council and provides 
that the Secretary of the Commission shall act as Secretary of 
the Council. The duty is imposed upon this Council of advising 
the Industrial Commission with i^espect to all matters submitted 
to it by the Commission, particularly with r^ard to matters of 
general policy, and to co-operate vrith the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in the preparation of lists of eligibles for positions in the 
Department of Labor requiring special training and fitness. The 
law provides also that no rule or regulation of the Commission, 
nor any amendment, modification or repeal thereof, may be 
enacted until the same shall have been submitted to the Industrial 
Council for their consideration and advice. 

On August 30, 1915, the Governor appointed the following 
persons as members of the Industrial Council: 

Representing the interests of employers: 

Edward J. Barcalo, Buffalo, president Barcalo Manufaotur- 

Co.; 
Carleton A. Chase, Syracuse, Syracuse Chilled Plow Co.; 
Irving T. Bush, Brooklyn, Bush Terminal Co.; 
Richard C. Stofer, Norwich, Norwich Pharmacal Co. ; 
George E. Emmons, Schenectady, General Electric Co. 

Representing the interests of employees: 

James P. Holland, New York, president State Federation 

of Labor; 
John C. Clark, Buffalo, vice-president State Federation of 

Labor; 
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22 New Yobk State Depabtment of Laboe 

posed of a representative of the employers and a representative of 
the employees. The committees are as follows: 

Legislation: Messrs. Emmons and Holland. 
Industrial Code: Messrs. Barcalo and Clark. 
Workmen's Compensation and Accident Prevention: Messrs. 
Chase and Curran. 

Civil Service: Messrs. Stofer and Gafney. 

Mediation and Arbitration: Mr. Bush and Miss Scott. 

BUREAU OF INSPECTION 

The Bureau of Inspection, under the law, is under the direct 
charge of the First Deputy Commissioner. On July 16th, 1915, 
James L. Gernon was appointed First Deputy Commissioner and 
placed in charge of the bureau. Mr. Gernon had been in the 
Department for many years, having entered through the Civil 
Service, and at the time of his appointment as First Deputy, and 
for some years prior thereto, had been the Chief Mercantile 
Inspector of the Department. Mr. Gernon applied himself imme- 
diately to the problems of the bureau, particularly with a view 
to bringing up to a high state of efficiency the two great divisions 
of factory inspection. 

Some reorganization of the bureau was undertaken. The so- 
called "Division of Appeals" was abolished and matters of 
appeal that could not be decided by the Supervising Inspectors 
and Chief Inspector were referred to the Bureau of Industrial 
Code to investigate and bring directly before the Commission. 

In the latter part of 1914 the Fireproofing and Fire-Resisting 
Codes were adopted by the old Industrial Board, and following 
the adoption of these codes, many thousands of orders were issued, 
requiring the enclosure of stairways in factory buildings by parti- 
tions of fire-resisting material and requiring additional means of 
exit. Many of these orders imposed heavy financial burdens upon 
the owners of the property affected, requiring in some instances 
an almost complete remodeling and rearrangement of buildings, 
which at the time of their construction were built in complete 
conformity to the law as it then existed. The most intense oppo- 
sition was encountered in seeking to enforce the provisions of the 
law with r^ard to factory exits, and for a long time compliances 
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The bureau has been extraordinarily hardworking and effici- 
ent Practically new, the organization has the Work splendidly 
in hand. Claims are received, examined and put on for hearings 
in nearly every instance within two weeks after the claim has 
become compensable. Death cases and cases involving difficulties 
of proof naturally take somewhat longer. 

In the Legislature of 1915 bitter controversy arose over the 
proposal to amend the Compensation Law in respect to direct pay- 
ments by employers and to permit private agreements to be made 
between employers and injured workmen for their compensation. 
Laws providing for both were enacted to take effect April 1, 1915. 
By the direct payment of claims a tremendous burden of detail 
work in the matter of making payments has been gradually taken 
from the Commission and transferred to the shoulders of the 
employer, or his insurance carrier. Also many thousands of cases 
of claims for compensation have been settled by direct settlement 
between the employer and his employee. These agreements have 
been examined and approved by the Commission. While the law 
has not been in operation a sufficient time to warrant the drawing 
of final conclusions based upon ascertained facts, the Commission 
has not found sufficient evidence of abuses in connection either 
with private agreements or direct payments to warrant the belief 
that employees have not or will not receive the full amount of com- 
pensation to which they are entitled. 

The passing of the administration of the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Law from the hands of the Workmen's Compensation Com- 
mission to the State Industrial Commission, has been effected 
without friction or any appreciable delay in the handling of 
claims. 

In the administration of the Compensation Law, various mat- 
ters have come to our attention, showing the necessity of amending 
the law in certain particulars. These matters are taken up under 
the heading of Legislative Recommendations. 

STATE INSURANCE FUND 

The growth and strength of the State Insurance Fund is a mat- 
ter of much gratification to the Commission. In order that 
employers, who are compelled to insure their employees under the 
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was set up, equalling $145,729.33, to meet any extraordinary 
catastrophe or emergency. The fund earned a surplus of $400,- 
314 22 and paid dividends to its policy holders, amounting to 
$347,541.45. The average dividend in the various groups for 
the first policy period ending December 31st, 1914, was 14.8%, 
whereas the average dividend for the next policy period was 15%, 
and for the third policy period ending December 3l8t, 1915, 
16%. Thus, then, insurers in the State Fund have not only bene- 
fited by rates that are on the average 20% below the manual 
rates of the stock and mutual companies, but they have received 
in addition, substantial dividends, which, when credited upon the 
premiums for the next policy period, result in very materially 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

BUREAU OF IIEDIATION AND ARBITRATION 

During the year this bureau was under the control of Third 
Deputy Commissioner William C. Rogers. At the time* of writ- 
ing, however, the bureau is under the supervision of Mr. Frank 
Bret Thorn of Bufl'alo. 

Excellent work has been accomplished in the way of settling 
strikes, as well as by effecting agreements before strikes were 
called. The report of the bureau appended hereto gives the detail 
of strikes and labor difficulties in which the Department has been 
of service. 

BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND INFORMATION 

The former Workmen's Compensation Commission, realizing 
the great need of accurate statistical data relating to industrial 
accidents and their compensation was preparing to undertake 
statistical studies on a large scale. This would have meant 
a statistical bureau to do work similar to that being done by the 
statistical bureau of the Labor Department, and would have 
resulted in a very substantial increase in the cost of the operation 
of the Commission. Through the consolidation of the two depart- 
ments, the Bureau of Statistics of the Labor Department was 
enabled to take over the statistical analysis of industrial acci- 
dents and compensation cost. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT 

The Employment Bureau is a new activity in the State of New 
York. There has been much controversy as to whether the prob- 
lem of unemployment is a state or a municipal problem. It seems 
to be generally recognized at the present time that imemployment 
is as much a state problem as is education. . The first State 
Employment Office was opened in Brooklyn in 1914. Other 
offices have been established in Albany, Syracuse, Kochester and 
Buffalo. These offices are doing splendid work. 

The report of the Director of the Bureau of Public Employ- 
ment which is submitted herewith is worthy of the careful study 
of any one interested in the subject. 

The principal thought in the management of the bureau has 
been not only to bring the jobless and the job together, but to 
bring to the job the person who is looking for that particular kind 
of a job and is qualified to fill it. It has been necessary to con- 
vince employers of labor that the bureau can supply them with 
the kind of employees they want and who can give satisfaction. 
By learning in detail just the kind of an employee an employer 
wants, it has been possible to furnish from lists of those registered 
for employment, an employee who can satisfactorily fill the place. 
In this way the employee is satisfied, the employer is well pleased 
and the bureau has rendered a real service to both. 

There is an increasing demand for the establishment of addi- 
tional employment offices, both in the large cities and in farming 
communities, for the handling of skilled employees and farm labor. 
The Commission has been unable to meet these demands because 
of the lack of sufficient appropriations. As time goes on, how- 
ever, the demand will become increasingly great and will be so 
insistent that the state should recognize the necessity of provid- 
ing suitable appropriations for the establishment of additional 
offices. 

BUREAU OP INDUSTRIES AND IMMIGRATION 

While it is true that immigration has fallen off to a point 
where it has become almost negligible at the Port of -New York, 
due to the European war, yet the Bureau of Industries and Immi- 
gration has completed a very successful and busy year. The 
somewhat prevalent notion that this bureau has to deal only with 
incoming aliens has been disproved by the activities of the bureau. 
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The bureau is responsible for the oversight of living as well as 
working conditions of aliens resident in this state. The inspec- 
tions of temporary labor camps, including living accommodations 
at the canneries in summer months, investigations of complaints 
of extortion, frauds, wage difficulties and various other conditions 
have kept the bureau usefully occupied. Immigrant lodging 
houses also have -been inspected and licensed. 

The bureau has had under investigation for a long period of 
time conditions on the docks with regard to orders for railroad 
tickets, bought abroad and exchanged for railroad tickets on the 
docks. Certain practices there in force were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it is confi- 
dently expected that the vigorous action of the Bureau will result 
at least in vastly improving the conditions on the docks in respect 
to such transportation orders. 

The report of the Chief Investigator of the bureau is submitted 
herewith and refers in detail to the activities of the bureau. 

BUREAU OF FIRE HAZARDS, BOILERS AND EXPLOSIVES 

The Legislature of 1915 abolished the office of State Fire 
Marshal^ and by amendments to the Labor Law placed in 
the Department of Labor the functions of inspecting steam boil- 
ers in factories in the state, except in certain cities where other 
provision for such inspection is made by local laws or ordinances, 
and also the inspection and licensing of magazines for the storage 
of explosives. 

This bureau was organized by the Industrial Commission by 
the appointment of George A. O'Kourke as Chief Engineer, Mr. 
O'Kourke having held a similar position in the Fire Marshal's 
office. Some ten boiler inspectors were also appointed, several 
of whom had served under the Fire Marshal. Funds have been 
insufficient to man the bureau sufficiently to cover the entire 
state. Good progress, however, has marked the work of the 
bureau. This bureau is practically self-sustaining; the fees 
received for boiler inspections and certificates of compliance 
issued for explosive magazines and turned into the State Treas- 
ury are equal to the cost of maintenance of the bureau. The 
bureau, between the time of its organization in June, 1915, and 
Septemlber 30th, turned into the state the sum of $6,840, of which 
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$5,185 was received for certificates of compliance issued for 
explosive magazines, and $1,655 for certificates of boiler inspec- 
tion. 

BUREAU OP INDUSTRIAL CODE 

The act creating this Commission and abolishing the old 
Industrial Board, placed upon this Commission the obligation to 
continue the work of extending the Industrial Code, and revising 
it to meet changing conditions. Power was also conferred upon 
the Commission to vary the terms of the law or of the Industrial 
Code to meet a particular situation if a strict application of the 
law or code should work unnecessary hardship or there should be 
practical difficulties in the way. Such variation, however, should 
only be made if the spirit of the law or code were observed and 
public safety secured. 

In order to carry out the vastly important work of code mak- 
ing and of properly considering applications for variations, the 
Comimission organized a Bureau of Industrial Code with two dep- 
uty conmaissioners in charge. These deputies have made a large 
number of inspections of factories with a view to making recom- 
mendations as to variations, held hearings on the more routine 
cases, and reported their findings or conclusions to the Commis- 
sion. 

The Industrial Code deputies were provisionally appointed on 
July 16th, 1915. An open competitive examination for the posi- 
tion has been held by the Civil Service Conunission. In view of 
the fact that up to the close of the fiscal year the eligible list had 
not been established and since it could not be ascertained whether 
the provisional deputies would pass sufficiently high to permit 
their permanent appointment, the work of formulating additions 
or amendments to the industrial code could not well be under- 
taken. The process of making such rules and regulations is slow 
and the work must be done with care and discrimination. Since 
the close of the fiscal year, however, the eligible list for deputy 
commissioner has been established and the provisional appoint- 
ments of Deputy Commissioners CuUen and Eipper have been 
made permanent. With the permanent organization of the bureau 
it is expected that the great constructive work of the Commission 
along the lines of a wise and equitable industrial code will be 
taken up vigorously. 
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including the entire cost of the former Workmen's Compensation 
Commission and that part of the cost of the Industrial Commis- 
sion that is properly chargeable to the enforcement of the Com- 
pensation Law, making an equitable apportionment of the gen- 
eral administrative salaries and rents that are charged to the 
compensation cost. It has been deemed necessary that a separa- 
tion be made of such charges in view of the provision in the Com- 
pensation Law that after January 1, 1918, the cost of administer- 
ing the Compensation Law shall be assessed back upon the various 
insurance carriers. 

The total cost of operating the two departments separately to 
May 31, 1915, and jointly from June 1, 1915, to the end of the 
fiscal year was $1,425,000. The Conmiission has endeavored to 
so reorganize the work that it will be able to operate the consoli- 
dated department for the coining year for about $1,225,000. 
From the information already at hand it is apparent that it will be 
well within those figures. 

The Commission, therefore, notwithstanding certain increased 
functions, will operate the Department efficiently at a saving of at 
least $200,000. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

(Signed) John Mitchell, 

Chairman. 

(Signed) Edwabd P. Lyon, 

Commissioner. 

(Signed) Louis Wiabd, 

Commissioner. 

(Signed) James M. Lynch, 

Commissioner. 

(Signed) W. H. H. Kooebs, 

Commissioner. 
By the Commission, 

(Signed) Henby D. Saveb, 
Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS, PAYMENTS MADE THEREFROM. AND 
EXPENSES INCURRED. 



Department 
AppropriationB: of Labor 

Balance. October 1. 1914 $210,915 40 

Appropriation (L. 1914, Ch. 629) 726,920 00 

Appropriation (L. 1916, Ch. 104) 



Workmen's 

Compensation 

Co mm iss i on 

$297,329 34« 



426.000 00 



Total $937,835 40 $722,329 34 



Payments made: 

October. 1914 $60,220 11 

November, 1914 64,489 62 

December, 1914 63.258 33 

January, 1916 60,852 17 

February, 1915 64,262 71 

March, 1916 67.506 08 

April, 1916 67,823 81 

May. 1915. 48,260 46 



$66,146 59 
71.938 SQ 
62.188 88 
79.031 99 
40.690 90 
42.250 01 
60.873 15 
65.103 60 



Total $466,673 29 $477,223 98 



Balances, May 31. 1915 $471,162 11 $245,105 36 



Payments made: 

Jtme, 1916 

July, 1916 

August, 1916 

September. 1915.. 



Total. 



Balance. September 30. 1916. 



Expenses incurred: 

October. 1914 $63,052 78 

November, 1914 59,899 50 

December. 1914 53,583 46 

January. 1916 63.337 95 

February. 1916 57,234 73 

March. 1915 57,438 31 

April. 1916 69.741 39 

May, 1916 62.633 63 



$70,272 81 
63.414 27 
51.435 20 
69,538 80 
61,837 67 
46,707 52 
54.728 73 
61,854 84 



Total $476,921 65 §$478,732 27 



June, 1916 

July. 1915 

Auffust, 1915....: 
September. 1915. . 



Industrial 
Commiseion 



t$716.267 47 



$121,000 35 
128.968 68 
119.306 66 
117.660 67 

$486,926 36 

t$229.341 11 



$111,181 70 
109.638 38 
104.547 09 
105.365 19 



Total tt$450.981 49 



♦Including $61,258.58 for the State Insurance Fund. 

tApproprikted by L. 1915. Ch. 726. 

zincludes $228,629.10 from general and $712.01 from special appropriations. 

flncluaes $8,942.43 imaudited at end of May in addition to total of audited accounts as given 
by months. 

t^Indudes $20,249.13 unauc!. 1 %t end of September in addition to total of audited accounts 
as given by months. 
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CLASSIFIED EXPENSES BT 



BuKBAir OK Dimum 



Tdepbone SUtioD- 

ThtTcfinc and tde- i er^ and t and ; 

fnqili I pnntiDg ■ fixUiiea 

I i > 



Departxnent of Labor: 


$30.462 96 
8,834 68 
5.133 28 

142,045 58 

15.600 00 

23.146 56 

44.069 52 

23.277 66 

11.145 11 

36.063 12 

; 
1 


$3,378 28 

966 95 

18 75 

29.427 54 

2.957 42 

4.723 43 

4.437 82 

2.348 73 

1.225 22 

1.877 11 


$62 52 
■■'677*54 


$1,156 04 
48 95 


$350 35 
106 81 




Legal Diviaion 





Bureaa of lomectioa. 

Dhrnion of Factory 
Ii»>ectioii. 

Dirisioa of Home- 
work Inspection... 

DivkkMrof Mercan- 
tile Inspection 




4.229 32 
408 44 

1,255 56 
109 41 
360 72 
233 04 

3.711 86 


875 94 

87 45 

4 50 

91 44 

16 50 

151 52 

506 45 

90 50 

4.503 36 

65 02 
164 61 
225 35 












Division ^Indwtrial 
ffvgmie 







Bnreui of InaoHtries 
and Tmmigratio'i- 


197 07 








Bareao of Statisties 

and Tfff armflliafn . . 




$15 00 


Bnreaa of Fire Has- 
ards. Boilers and 
EzplosiTes 






Bnreaa ol Emplos^ 
nent. . ........ 

Bureau ot Printing 
and Publication... 


15,056 86| 

3,725 28' 
16.306 70 


982 42 

20 35 

3.127 22 

10 


272 61 


405 77 

45 81 
1.556 90 
3.805 71 


34 46 


Industrial Board. . . . 
General 


'1.428*56 


*3,*7e9*6i 








Total 


$374,857 31 $55,491 34 


$2,538 24 


$17,417 53 


$7,230 80 


$3,819 07 






Workmen's Compensar 
tion CommisBion: 

Administration 

Legal Division 

Bureau of Secretary. 
Division of Cashier.. 
Division of Accounts 


1 

1 

$51,479 11 

11,162 58. 

22,397 71" 

13.998 041 

9.091 93 

8,266 66 

82.939 00 

7.875 08 

58.616 38, 

14.718 33 


$2,493 83 

1.188 47 

663 77 

123 13 

31 55 

62 65 

1.475 34 

353 93 

1.650 65 

8 70 


$860 96 
320 91 
536 98 
152 10 
179 20 
247 53 
397 91 

91 31 

768 22 

143 09 


$807 41 

365 41 

241 98 

1.313 45 

1.278 35 

193 30 

23.721 79 

91 47 

11,794 65 

204 04 
6.542 76 

38 23 

44 73 
47 55 
38 03 
47 26 

1.142 43 

45 32 
64 90 
56 08 


$1,138 44 

471 56 

1.209 99 

905 04 

13 75 

251 45 

2.971 65 

394 30 

892 11 

94 25 
458 13 


$884 74 

110 83 
306 30 

1.219 12 


GentfiJ Manager.. . . 

Division of Claims.. 

Subdivision of Med- 
icaL 

Division of Stote In- 
surance Fund 

Subdivision of Actu- 
tua'v 1 


"8;4i3*64 
84 55 

3.164 20 


General 




Bureau of Compensa^ 
tion— Branch Of- 
fices: 

29 Broadway . . . 


1 

4.495 69 
5.771 50 
5.091 66 
5,812 23 
4.565 85 
19,847 00 
4.661 81 
6.163 59 
4.349 22 


258 51 

151 55 

72 79 

42 02 

854 83 

1,383 25 

654 72 

489 69 

338 66 


157 90 
159 43 
148 00 
170 80 
72 95 
1.327 16 

150 39 

151 38 
172 22 




171 Madison Av. 


33 00 

45 25 

800 

64 00 

8.469 24 
97 50 
61 13 

• 34 00 




Bronx 




Brooklyn. . . . 




Poughkeepsie. . . 
Albany . . 


11 00 


Sjracuse 




Rochester 

Buffalo 


9 00 
23 50 


Total 


$341,303 37 $12,298 04 


$6.208 44 


$48,079 14 


$12,612 79 


$14,226 28 
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CLASSIFIED EXPENSES BT BUBEAUS 



BuBBAU OB Diymoir 


Salaries 


Traveling 


Telephone 
and tele- 
graph 


StaUon- 
errand 
pnnting 


Furniture 

and 
fixtures 


Stamps 


Administrfttion 

Legal Division 

Bureau of Secretary. 
Division of Cashier. . 


$31,658 32 

10.520 04 

11.661 65 

7.400 36 

5.174 64 

2.312 50 
33.051 19 

4.414 17 

32.760 88 

6.057 50 

400 00 
3.352 70 

387 50 
2,962 49 

487 50 
10,454 52 
2,598 82 
3,564 51 
1,523 53 
1,549 98 

70,987 85 

7,450 00 

10,739 98 

21,859 66 

11,612 94 

4.150 38 

19,421 54 

3,448 83 

12,821 25 

2.020 00 

1,952 44 


$6,516 04 

1,140 78 

67 66 


$229 60 

92 70 

216 35 

48 32 

41 79 


$1,022 00 

250 22 

243 07 

254 65 

4 15 

97 50 
3.933 33 

27 65 

1,750 56 

13 00 


$386 03 

68 00 

138 60 

41 00 


$242 57 

74 31 

180 49 

494 21 


DivisioD of Acoounts. 


39 15 




tioD 


*375"98 
57 75 

282 59 
28 00 


10 22 


Division of Claims.. 
Subdivision of Med- 
ical 


313 61 

134 33 

1,277 89 

11 25 


153 93 
39 70 

227 01 
29 63 

15 60 
138 05 

15 85 
89 90 

16 66 
513 08 

42 50 
116 43 

81 51 
126 26 


2,746 87 
19 34 


Division of State In- 
surance Fund 

Subdivision of Actu- 
ary 


1,220 33 


Bureau of Compensa- 
tion— Brancfi Of- 
fices: 
20 Broadway. . . 




171 Madison Av. 


90 82 
4 45 

43 30 

39 97 
281 14 
286 48 
417 79 

00 36 
330 06 

12,309 25 

1,448 78 

2,270 01 

4,261 67 

2,403 07 

925 58 

952 83 

1,978 29 

157 28 

29 85 

150 16 
3 60 




6 50 




Bronx 






Brooklsm 




6 50 


io 66 


Poughkeepsie. . . 






Albany..'. 

Syracuse 

Bocbester 

Buffalo 


48 35 

70 

6 40 


125 00 

6 50 

11 50 

10 00 


750 00 

17 00 

60 00 

6 00 


Bureau of Innection 

Division of FWstory 
Inspection 

Division of Home- 
work Inspection.. . 

Division of Mercan- 
tile Inspection 






8.005 50 
268 86 

1,544 16 
134 08 
382 43 
153 50 

2,774 42 

239 21 

847 08 

26 90 

50 00 
6.167 80 


954 93 


151 67 








171 90 

10 00 

30 40 

5 00 

660 00 

132 84 

411 88 

45 29 




DIviiion of Industrial 
Hygiene 

Bureau of Industries 
and Immigration. . 

Bureau of Mediation 
and Arbitration. . . 






120 25 


12 00 


Bureau of Statistics 
and Infoi'iT^ation . , 




2 18 


Bureau of Fire Has- 
ards. Boilers and 
Explosives 

Bureau of Enqdoy- 
ment 

Bureau of Printing 
and Publications. . 






415 66 


53 66 
19 


Bureau of Industrial 
Code 


'i,*ii3'i4 




General 


575 03 


1,987 37 








Total 


$338,757 67 


$37,975 44 


$3,883 90 


$23,254 52 


$4,541 22 


$7,988 41 







* Includes $250 in a petty fund not assigned by bureaus or divisions. 
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EXPENSES OF ADMINISTERING THE CX)MPENSATION LAW FOR YEAR ENDED 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1916 

Expenses of Workmen's Compensation Commission to May 31, 1916 $478,732 27 

Expenses of Industrial Conmiission from Jime 1 to September 30, 1916, charge- 
able to Compensation Law: 

Administration* $21,668 93 

Legal Division* 6,335 14 

Bureau of Secretary* 7,605 84 

Division of Cashier* 4,897 46 

Division of Accounts* 2,982 08 

Bureau of Compensation 2,796 71 

Division of Claims 45, 260 09 

Subdivision of Medical 4,710 10 

Division of State Insurance Fimd 45, 216 92 

Subdivision of Actuary 6,674 76 

Bureau of Compensation — Branch Offices: 

29 Broadway 726 27 

171 Madison Avenue 3,951 77 

Bronx.... 483 99 

Brooklyn 3,526 19 

Poughkeepsie 686 47 

Albany 14,011 68 

Syracuse 3,326 77 

Rochester 4,693 29 

Buffalo 2,291 67 

181,643 01 

$660,375 28 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS OF THE STATE INDUS- 
TRIAL COMMISSION FOR AMENDMENTS TO THE WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 

ThB CommiBsion recommends the following amendments to the Workmen's 
Compensation Act: 

Article 1 — Section 2 
Group 2. After the word " Construction " insert the word repair. 
Group 7. After the word " Construction " insert the words or repair. 
Group 8. After the word " Company " add marine vyrecking. 
Group 11. After the word " Construction " insert or repair. 
Group 12. After the word " installation " insert repair. 
Group 13. After the word ** paving " insert the words road building, curb a/nd 
sidewalk construction or repair. 
After the words " subway construction " insert the words or 

repair. 
Add street cleaning, garbage or stone removal; operation of water 
works. 

Group 14. After " saw mill? " insert bark mdlls. 

After " lath mills " insert lumber yards. 

Before the word " stave " insert barrels, kegs, vats, tubs, 

* Fifty per cent of the total e^qpenses of these divisions is oharged.to the Compensation Law. 
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Abticle 1 — Section 3 

Strike out the words " who is engaged in a hazardous employment " and the 
words '' the same " and insert in place of the latter the words a hazardous 
employment; so that the definition shall read as follows: 

Subdivision 4. " Employee " means a person in the service of an employer 
carrying on or conducting a hazardous employment upon the premises or at 
the plant or in the course of his employment away from the plant of his em- 
ployer; and shall not include farm labor or domestic servants. 

Note. — The proposed amendment would cover employees called in to do 
construction or repair work as in the Bargey case, and also clerical office 
employees and others who are not definitely and clearly included within the 
scope of the act at the present time. 

Abticle 1 — Section 3 
Add to Subdivision 11 and a step-child dependent wpon the deceased. 
Add a new subdivision: 

13. " Manufacture" " construction^'* " operation " and " installation " 
include repair, demolition and alteration. 

Article 2 ^— Section 11 
Amend section 11 so as to provide that where an employer has complied with 
the Compensation Law by securing the payment of compensation to his em- 
ployees he shall not be liable to an action for damages by a representative or 
next of kin of a deceased employee for any cause. 

Note. — The Appellate Division, in the case of Shinnick vs. Clover Farms, 
has held that damages at common law may still be recovered for disfigurement 
in the case where plaintiff's ear was amputated without regard to the 
impairment of earning power; and the Supreme Court, Special Term, Erie 
county, in the case of Shannahan against Monarch Engineering Co., has 
held that damages may be recovered at common law by the next of kin of 
the deceased where the injury results in death and where there were no 
dependents within the meaning of the Compensation Act. 

We recommend that paragraph 11 of Article 2 be so redrafted as to cover 
these points and relieve an employer who is insured under the Compensation 
Law from any liability other than the payment of compensation. 

We also recommend that this section be amended to prohibit an action to 
recover damages by a parent for the loss of services of a minor who has 
received compensation, and by a husband for loss of wife's services in a 
similar case. 

Article 2 — Section 12 

The Commission recommends the amendment of section 12 in such wise that 
where the injury incapacitates the workman for a period more than four 
weeks, compensation shall relate back to the date of injury. 

Article 2 — Section 13 

13. Treatment and care of injured employees. 

Note. — This section is so ambiguous that controversies are constantly aris- 
ing as to whether an injured employee is permitted to select his own physician 
at the expense of the employer or whether he must accept the physician desig- 
nated by the employers on pain of paying the bill himself. The law in this 
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3rd. To authorize appeals direct from the order of the Appellate Division to 
the Court of Appeals as a matter of right where the decision of the 
Appellate Division is not unanimous and only upon consent of the 
Appellate Division or a judge of the Court of Appeals where the 
decision of the Appellate Division is unanimous. 
Also allowing the Commission to appeal to the Court of Appeals with- 
out the necessity of filing a bond. 

To make it unnecessary to file exceptions to the rulings of the Com- 
mission. 

Abticle 2 — Section 26 

We recommend that this section be so reframed that the awards of the Com- 
mission may be docketed in the county clerk's office in a manner similar to 
judgments and thereupon become liens upon real estate, to be followed by exe- 
cution to the sheriff, as in case of judgments of the court. 

Note. — Heretofore it has been necessary before an award could be collected, 
enforced or become a lien on property, to go through the entire proceedings of 
a law suit and procure a docketed judgment. Up to the present time the 
Commission has been compelled to commence more than 800 suits of this char- 
acter, principally against employers who have refrained from insuring. 

Under this section the power of this Commission to institute an action 
against an uninsured employer is surrounded with considerable doubt. If the 
last preceding suggestion relative to making the awards of the Commission 
equivalent to judgment is not adopted, section 26 should be so amended as to 
relieve this doubt. 

Article 2 — Section 27 

This section should be so amended as to make it clear that the funds paid in 
shall constitute an aggregate trust and shall be kept separate and apart from 
the other moneys of the State Fund. 

Abticle 2 — Section 34 

Section 34 should be so amended that the ** award " of compensation should 

have preference and lien as well as the " right *' of compensation, as provided 
in the section at the present time. 

Abticle 3 — Section 60 

Strike out the following from the end of subdivision 2 of section 60, " a 
copy of the contract or policy of insurance," and insert in lieu thereof, stich 
mformation regarding the policies as the Commission may require. 

The Commission recommends that the following be added to subdivision 3 of 
section 60: The Commission shall have the authority to revoke its consent 
furnished under this section at any time, in its discretion. 

Abticle 3 — Section 52 

The Commission recommends that section 62 be amended to read as follows: 
Failure to secure the payment of compensation shall constitute a misdemeanor 
and shall have the effect of enabling the injured employee, or, in case of 
death, his dependents, legal representatives, to maintain an action for damages 
in the courts, as prescribed by section 11 of this chapter. 
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The Commission recommend amending section 97 by striking out the worda 
in paragraph 4 ** period of 6 months " and substituting in lieu thereof period 
of 12 months. 

Note. — The object of this amendment is to relieve the State Fund from 
the present burdensome and expensive semi-annual accounting and substitut- 
ing therefor, the usual annual basis for such sum. 

The Commission also recommend a further amendment to section 97 so as to 
provide that the payment of additional premiums be made to the State Insur- 
ance Fund instead of to the State Treasurer. 

Abticle 6 — Section 100 

Section 100 should be so amended that it will clearly appear that the 
employer in the State Fund is required to give 30 days' notice of his intention 
to withdraw. 

An amendment is suggested authorizing the Commission to adopt an equi- 
table method for apportioning dividends among employers constituting any 
group in the State Insurance Fund. 

The Commission also recommend an amendment to the law providing for 
the addition of a small percentage as " loading " for expenses in case of pay- 
ment into the State Fund of the present value of death and liability cases. 

Note. — The reason for this recommendation is that these commuted amounts 
when called into the State Fund, will, as the years go on, reach very large pro- 
portions. Many of them will run over periods of many years, calling for a 
large amount of clerical force in the way of bookkeeping and actuarial assist- 
ants in the way of readjusting payments, which will be, as time goes on, a very 
considerable expense. It is felt that some provision should be made for this 
expense and that a small percentage of loading be added for that purpose, and 
it be definitely stated in the statute where the money for such loading shall 
be placed, where it can be used for expenses without direct appropriation from 
the LegisJature, and may not be mingled with the Trust Fund, where it might 
be in danger of being tied up. 

The Commission recommend that wherever in the Workmen's Compensation 
Act the words "State Workmen's Compensation Commission" occur they be 
changed to State Indusiridl Commission, 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS BY THE STATE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSION FOR AMENDMENTS TO THE LABOR LAW 

Abticle 1 — Section 2 *^ 

In Article I, under the definition of factory-work for a factory, change the 
words, " where one or more persons are employed at labor " to where five or 
more persons are employed at labor, and strike out the words "except dry 
dock plants engaged in making repairs to ships." Add at the end of the 
paragraph giving the definition of a factory the words, the provisions of this 
chapter in respect to guarding of m^a^hinery a/nd the hours of lahor for ioomsn 
and minors and the one doAf of rest in seven law shall a/pply {to wit, section 
8-a of this chapter), to aU mills, workshops or other ma/nufaotwring {or busi- 
ness establishments and all buildings, shops, structures,) or other places used 
for or in connection therewith^ where one or more persons are employed at 
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The enactment of the proposed change in section 21, however, will eflfect the 
desired improvement in a much simpler manner. 

Abticle 2 — Section 24 

Amend this section to read: 

" A corporation, joint stock association, or person engaged in the business 
of operating a mercantile establishment, 6y leave or otherwise, shall not by 
deduction," etc. (Balance of section changed to correspond.) 

Note. — It is desirable to give the benefits of section 24 to employees of joint 
stock associations, or firms or persons, as well as corporations. 

Further, the proposed insertion harmonizes with the language used in sec- 
tion 11 of Article 2. 

Abticle 3 

Section 62-a. Variations. (Chap. 719 of Laws of 1915.) 
Section 62-a. Review by Commission. (Chap. 674, Laws of 1915.) 
Section 52-b. Review by court. (Chap. 674, Laws of. 1915.) 
Section 52-c. Limited review of provisions of chapter and of rules, regula- 
tions and orders. (Chap. 674, Laws of 1915.) 

Section 52-d. Variations. (Chap. 674, Laws of 1915.) 
Repeal sections 52-a, 52-b, 62-c of chapter 674 of the Laws of 1916 (section 
52-d, chapter 674, of the Laws of 1915 was superseded by section 62-a — Vari- 
ations, being chapter 719 of the Laws of 1915), and amend section 52-a of the 
Labor Law, to read as follows: 

52-a. Variations. — 1. If there shall be practical difficulties or unnecessary 
hardship in carrying out any provision of this chapter, or rule, or regulation, 
adopted by the State Industrial Commission thereunder, the Industrial Com- 
mission shall have power to make a variation from such requirements if the 
spirit of the provision or rule or regulation shall be observed and public safety 
secured. Any person affected by such provision, or rule, or regulation, or his 
agent, or attorney, may petition the said Industrial Commission for such 
variations, stating the grounds therefor. The Commission shall fix a day 
within a reasonable time for a hearing on such petition, if in its judgment it is 
deemed necessary, which shall be public, and give notice thereof to the peti- 
tioner, who may appear in person, or by agent, or attorney. 

2. The petition shall be verified and filed with the Commission and shall 
state in full detail: 

a. The rule, regulation, or order upon which the hearing is desired. 

b. The issues to be considered by the Commission on the hearing. 

c. The interest of the petitioner in the property involved. 

d. The name and address of the owner of the property and such other infor- 
mation as the Commission may prescribe. 

e. The petitioner shall be deemed to have waived all objections to any irregu- 
larities or illegalities in the rule, regulation or order upon which a hearing is 
sought, other than those set forth in the petition. 

3. The decision of the State Industrial Commission, whether granting or 
denying the application, shall be in the form of a resolution, and shall be final. 
At least three affirmative votes shall be necessary for the adoption of such 
resolution, and such resolution shall contain a description of the conditions 
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under which such variation shall be permitted. A similar variation shall be 
granted by the Commission upon such a petition to all buildings, installations 
or conditions where it is shown by the petitioner that the facts are substan- 
tially the same as those stated in the original variation. 

4. A record of all such variations shall be kept in the office of the State 
Industrial Commission and shall be properly indexed under section numbers of 
the law or industrial code to which each variation applies and shall be open 
to public inspection during business hours. 

5. The powers conferred upon the Commission shall be subject to the 
requirements of this chapter that all places to which it applies shall be so 
constructed, equipped, arranged, operated and conducted in all respects as to 
provide reasonable and adequate protection to the lives, health and safety of 
all persons employed 'therein. 

Note. — The above proposed amendment covers the general provisions of the 
sections involved, except that it omits the provisions for review by court, as 
set forth in sections 62-b and 62-c. 

The position of the Commission, with the changes above outlined, will be 
greatly strengthened, and the fertile field of delay now open to those wishing 
to avail themselves of it, through appeal to the courts in civil proceedings, will 
be closed. No right, which is inherently in the individual, will in any way, 
shape or manner be denied by the change proposed. Appeal for relief from 
any order deemed proper subject for variation or relief is left open in full to 
the individual, and the judgment of a Commission expert upon such matters 
is rightfully made final. Tbe review by court is still open to any individual 
desiring it, as in the event of failure to comply with the decision of the Com- 
mission, and, therefore, with the orders involved, and a prosecution and convic- 
tion following, the right of appeal is always in the defendant. 

Abticxe 4 — Section 67 

Provide that the Homework Division be in charge of the Chief of the Home- 
work Division. 

Articxb 6 — Sections 79-a, 79-b, 79-c 

Amend the opening words of each one of these three sections by the inser- 
tion of the words " or permitted " after the words " no factory shall be con- 
ducted." The reading will then be, in effect, at the opening of each of the 
three sections enumerated: 

No factory shall be conducted or permitted, etc. 

Note. — This amendment is desirable in order to place more clearly the abso- 
lute responsibility of the owner as to the provisions of these sections, it being 
shown by section 94 of the Labor Law that the intent of the Legislature was 
to make the owner responsible for such structural changes. It is further 
believed that this will materially strengthen the Commission in the enforce- 
ment of these sections looking to structural improvements tending to reduc- 
tion of fire risks in factory buildings. 

Abticle 6 — Section 79-c 
Add to subdivision 1, after the word "roof," changing the period to a 
comma, these words: 

whenever safe egress may be had from the- roof to an adjoining or nearby 
structure. 
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Note. — This change is suggested in order to bring about conformity with a 
similar requirement in section 79-b, where it is provided that required exits 
shall be extended whenever safe egress may be had to an adjoining or nearby 
structure. 

Abticle 6 — Section 79-e-lO 

Strike out the words " stair hall and/' making the sentence read : 

Every such notice shall be posted in a conspicuous place in every workroom. 

Abticxe 6 — Section 83-b 

Amend this section to read: 

" In every factory building 9uff or aeven stories in height, in which comhue- 
tihle Tnateriala are mmiufctotured, <md ♦» every factory tuHdAng over seven 
stories in height, or over 90 feet in height, in which wooden flooring or wooden 
trim," etc. (Balance of section unchanged.) 

Note. — The object of this change is to bring about harmony with the 
requirements of the law and the Industrial Code rules in respect to buildings 
in which combustible materials are manufactured and to leave no hiatus 
between the requirements of the law and the rule. 

Abticle 6 — Section 90 

Amend this section to read: 

" The Commissioner of Labor, or other competent person designated by him, 
upon request, shall examine any factory outside of tiie City of New York." 
(Balance of section unchanged.) 

Abticle 12 — Section 174 

Add a new section to Article 12, relating to mercantile establishments, num- 
bering it section 174, as follows: 

" The owner of the building in which a mercantile establishment is con- 
ducted shall be responsible for the observance, and punishable for the non- 
observance, of the following provisions of this article, anything in any lease 
to the contrary notwithstanding, namely: The provisions of sections 168, 
168-a, 168-b, 168-c, 168-e, 168-f ; except that the lessee or tenants conducting 
the mercantile establishment shall also be responsible for the observance uid 
punishable for the non-observance within their respective holdings, of the pro- 
visions of sections 168, 168-a, 168-b, 168-d and 168-e, and subdivision 7 of 
section 168-e. Except as in this article otherwise provided , the person or per- 
sons, company or corporation, conducting or operating a mercantile establish- 
ment, shall be responsible for the observance and punishable for the non* 
observance of the provisions of this article, anything in any lease or agreement 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Note. — It is highly important that this section be enacted and added to 
Article 12. The form in which it is drafted follows the measure as introduced 
in the Recodification measure last year by the New York State Factory Inves- 
tigating Commission. 

As the law now stands, the responsibility for the sections enumerated, which 
relatie to cleanliness, sanitation and structural changes, la lodged nowhere. 
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PiCNAL Law 

Amend section 1275 of the Penal Law by making the penalty an out and 
out misdemeanor, except that the minimum penalties now established for a 
first, second and third offense be retained. This also will necessitate the 
striking out of the maximum penalties recited for the three grades of offense. 

Note. — The above change is highly desirable in order to give to the courts 
greater power in the matter of punishment in flagrant cases. Criticism of the 
law has frequ^itly been made by the courts, to the effect that the maximum 
penalty permitted in such matters as fire hazards and locbed doors is alto- 
gether inadequate and should be increased. 

GensraI/ 

1. Add to the Labor Law a new section providing that any violation of a 
provision of the Labor Law, or failure to comply therewith, shall be punish- 
able also by a civil penalty of not less than $260 in each instance, to be sued 
for by the State Industrial Commission in its name of office. 

Note. — The enactment of such a measure will enable the Commission to 
reach parties who are responsible but who, owing to residence in other states 
or countries, cannot be reached by criminal process. 

2. Amend the charter of the dty of Rochester in relation to the powers of 
the Police Court, so that it may have power to hear and determine actions 
against corporations without making it necessary to transfer the same to the 
grand jury. 

3. Amend the General Business Law, section 392-a, in relation to marking 
mattresses. 

Note. — The enforcement of this section of the General Business Law is 
placed upon the State Industrial Commission. The section requires redrafting, 
as at present auccessful prosecution under the same is impossible. A measure 
of this kind was introduced in the session last year, toward the close of the 
session. 

4» Enact a new section, incorporating the same in Article 2 of the Labor 
Law, as follows: 

It shall not be lawful for any owner of a factory building, or occupant 
thereof, against which orders of the Industrial Commission issued pursuant to 
provisions of the Labor Law, in relation to fire hazards or sanitation, shall 
have been uncomplied with for a period of sixty days following issuance, to 
further use or permit the use of such building for factory purposes. 

Note.— Hie enactment of this section is highly desirable, in order to give 
the Industrial Commission power to protect the lives of factory workers by 
vacation of a building, if necessary, where such orders are steadfastly neglected 
by the responsible parties. 

5. It is recommended that chapter 321 of the Laws of 1916, being an amend- 
ment to section 8-a of the Labor Law, be re-enacted, it having been held by 
the Attomeor-General that this chapter was inadvertently repealed by the 
Iftt^ ohApter 648 of the Baws of 1915. 
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Abticle 12 — Section 161 — Sxtbdivision 2 

Amend this section so as to read as follows: 

No female employee over the age of sixteen years shall be permitted, required 
or suffered to work in or in connection with any mercantile establishment 
or restaurant more than six days or fifty-four hours in any one week, or more 
than nine hours in any one day, except that one day in each week may be 
longer than nine hours for the purpose of making one or more shorter work 
days in the week; or before seven o'clock in the morning, or after ten o'clock 
in the evening,. of any day. This section does not apply to the employment in 
mercantile establishments of persons sixteen years of age. (Balance of sec- 
tion unchanged.) 

Abticxe 12 — Section 161 — Subdivision 3 
Change the word " twenty " to thirty in third sentence. 

Abticle 12 — Section 161^ — Houbs of Labob of Messengers 

Amend this section by omitting ** in cities of the first and second class " 
and have section read: 

No person under the age of twenty-one years shall be employed or per- 
mitted to work as a messenger. (Balance of section unchanged.) 

Abticle 12— -Sections 160, 167, 168, 168-a, 168-b, 168-c, 168-e, 169, 170, 171, 

172, 173 

The Commission suggests that attention be directed to the foregoing sections 
with reference to the general proposition of extending the application of these 
sections beyond cities of the first and second class. 

The Commission respectfully directs attention to the fact that some of the 
sections above referred to contain the words " Commissioner of Labor," and 
believes that where they appear it would be well to have them changed to 
read " State Industrial Commission," 

Section 48 of Article 3 of the Labor Law is hereby recommended to read as 
follows: 

Section 48. Counsel. — The Commission may appoint and at pleasure remove 
as counsel to the Commission, an attorney and counsellor at law of the State 
of New York, who shall represent the Department of Labor or the Commission 
and take charge of and assist in the prosecution of actions and proceedings 
brought by or on behalf of the Commission or the Department, and who shall 
generally act as legal advisor to the Commission. Such counsel shall receive 
an annual salary of $6,000. The Commission may appoint, and at pleasure 
remove, not exceeding three such attorneys and counsellors at law to assist 
the counsel in the performance of his duties as may he necessary in its discre- 
tion and may fix their compensation within the limits of the annual appropria- 
tions provided therefor. 

Note. — The reason for this proposed amendment is that the Commission 
finds its legal staff utterly insufficient to cope with the enormous amount of 
litigation which is constantly coming upon the Commission, both in prosecuting 
the thousands of violations of the Labor Law throughout the sixty-two counties 
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of the State and in prosecuting employers under the Compensation Act for 
non-insurance, the collection of awards, the preparation of the records on 
appeal and the innumerable other legal matters which require the attention of 
counsel from day to day in the working of the Compensation Law. The Com- 
mission feels that the criticism made of its legal department growing out of 
the Diamond factory fire in Williamsburg is directly traceable to the fact that 
it had but a comparatively small portion of the legal force which it requires 
to attend to its legal affairs. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR REVISION OF ARTICLE 9 OF THE LABOR LAW 

By Gustav Webnkb, Tunnel Inspegtob * 

Sec. 119. Add after the word ''tunnels/' and suhioa^a, a/nd all work con- 
struoted under artificial air pressure. 

Substitute word exploaivea for the word ** powder." 

Add after the words " in all mines " the words or tunnels. 

Add after the word " mine " in each sentence, quaarj/, tunnel or 
underground construction work in this state. 

Eliminate the word " trapdoors " and substitute openings sTiall he 
suitably protected. 

Sec. 134-a. Substitute twenty- tux> pounds for ** twenty-one pounds." Substi- 
tute for the words "thirty-six pounds," wherever they appear 
in the compression tables, the words thirty-five pounds. 

Sec 134-b. Add to subdivision (h) Such lock shall he at least five a/nd one- 
half feet in height, a/nd shall have telephone connection with the 
outside. 
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(1) REPORT OF THE FIRST DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

(In Chabgb of Bubeau of Inspection) 

To the Industrial Commission: 

To the report herewith submitted are appended the reports of 
the chiefs of the several divisions of the Bureau of Inspection, 
together with statistical tables showing in detail the work accom- 
plished by each division. 

It seems needless to review at length the reports of divisions, 
except to call attention to such features of their work as need to 
be emphasized, in order that the law may be strengthened and the 
highest standard reached in its enforcement 

On assuming the duties of First Deputy Industrial Commis- 
sioner, July 16, 1915, I found we had reached that season of the 
year when the Department's employees were allowed their vacation 
period, namely, July and August, and we had a little over two 
months in which to complete the work of the fiscal year. It was 
very evident that any changes to be made in the method of per- 
forming or reporting the work of the inspection force, would of 
necessity have to be made effective October 1, 1915, the beginning 
of the fiscal year. Such changes as were deemed necessary were 
accordingly made to apply at the beginning of the 1916 fiscal year, 

FACTORY INSPECTION 

I feel that it is necessary to call the attention of the Commission 
to the diflSculties encountered by the Division of Factory Inspec- 
tion, relative to structural changes in factory buildings, in order 
to provide proper exits and other requirements for the protection 
of the factory workers in case of fire, as set forth in sections 79-a, 
79-b, 79-c, 79-d, 79-e, and 79-f of Article 6. The enforcement of the 
provisions of these sections have imposed increased duties on the 
inspection force. The property owners are reluctant to comply, 
and they have, since the application of these provisions of the law 
to factories of the state, made numerous appeals from the orders 

[551 
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issued, which resulted in delay until the appeal could be acted 
upon. 

There have been many requests that inspectors visit the premises 
to which structural orders apply for the purpose of explaining 
what will be acceptable to the Department. It is also necessary to 
visit the premises a number of times in order to ascertain whether 
the work under construction is being carried out in conformity 
with the provision^ of the law and the Industrial Coda 

During the fiscal year 1914, it was deemed advisable to print 
on the notice on which orders are issued by the Department, the 
following : 

Impobtant. — If you believe these orders are unreasonable or unnecessary, 
and you desire to have them changed, modified or waived, you are not 
required to employ or retain a lawyer, architect, engineer, building expert or 
fire prevention expert. Make written protest within five days to the Com- 
missioner of Labor, when, if the facts justify, a re-inspection will be made 
and such action taken as the later inspection warrants. 

After a trial of more than a year, it was clearly demonstrated 
that a statement of this character had a strong tendency to invite 
those who received notice of orders to appeal from the orders 
issued instead of complying with them, and actually resulted in 
a large number of appeals, each appeal necessitating a re-inspection 
of the premises. For this reason the statement was eliminated 
from the new form of notice of orders to be used beginning 
October 1, 1915, and in the short period from that date to the 
writing of this report, the beneficial results of the change are clearly 
visible. 

In many instances a second appeal has been made after a 
decision has been rendered on the first appeal. This has necessi- 
tated repeated inspections on appeals and numerous visits to such 
premises to explain the necessary changes, in order to secure com- 
pliance with the law, and in most instances tiie owners^ agents or 
lessees of the property were reluctant to proceed with the construc- 
tion work necessary to comply with the orders of the Department 
until they were notified by counsel or summoned to court for their 
failure to make the changes necessary in their buildings. 

The provisions of section 52-a, chapter 719, Laws of 1915, and 
sections 52-a, 52-b, 52-c, chapter 674, Laws of 1915, provide that 
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variations and modifications from the provisions of the law may be 
granted, and this right to request a variation and modification has 
resulted in many being made and a number of them were relative 
to orders which were the basis of appeals acted on by the former 
Appeal Bureau, all of which tend to delay enforcement. Under 
the present law we have had many instances where we have sent 
counsel a letter fixing final date of compliance, or we have b^un 
prosecution, and the defendant has made request for variation or 
modification, and in this way has stayed tbe prosecution. 

Any person should have the ri^t to appeal to the Commission 
where practical difficulties or unnecessary hardships exist, but the 
law should be changed so as to prevent property owners, agents 
or lessees from delaying the enforcement of the law. There should 
be a time limit in which all requests for variations or modifications 
can be made, after the date on which orders are issued, and the 
decision of the Commission on such variation or modification 
should be final. 

THE LAW AND ITS BNFORCEMBNT 

In addition to the regular inspection of factories, mercantile 
establishments and other places, the inspection force is compelled 
to make numerous compliance visits. 

Besides the foregoing, there are various other duties to perform, 
part of which are the making of special inspections, investigation 
of complaints, night work relative to overtime work and the 
enforcement of the law relative to hours of labor as it applies to 
women and children, the enforcement of the day-of-rest law, secur- 
ing evidence regarding violations of the law, procuring summonses 
against violators, and attendance in court in connection with the 
cases presented to the court for prosecution. 

As the statute stands at present the inspection force is not ade- 
quate to properly enforce the labor laws, and in this connection 
permit me to call attention to the experience of the Department 
since its inception. At no time has the inspection force been 
adequate to properly enforce all the laws the Department is charged 
with enforcing. This is true at present and has been so in the 
past. The law-making bodies have from time to time added many 
beneficial statutes to what are known as the labor laws, but at no 
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time have they increased the agency for enforcement to a point 
that would be adequate to the duties imposed on the Department 
as the result of the enlarged responsibilities because of the statutes 
added from time to time. 

The time has arrived for the Commission and the Legislature 
to give serious thought to the question of providing an adequate 
force to perform the duties imposed on the Industrial Commission. 
With the development of the present laws and the powers vested 
in the Commission to establish codes and make standards 
applicable to the industries of the state, there can be splendid 
progress made for the protection of the working people of the 
state, which will result in reducing the number of deaths and 
injuries of those engaged in the industries, and reduce to a mini- 
mum the hazards of the various industries in the State of New 
York. 

PROPER LIGHTING OF INDUSTRIAL ESTABLISHMENTS 

There is much to be accomplished by improving in a reasonable 
way the sanitation, ventilation and lighting of our factories and 
mercantile establishments, and thereby protecting the health and 
efficiency of the working people who are compelled to spend more 
than one-third of their lives in the stores and factories of the state. 

The providing of proper illumination in industrial plants is 
very important from the standpoint of health, efficiency and safety. 
This is particularly true of the older type of factory construction. 
A considerable percentage of industrial injuries can be traced to 
insufficient and improper lighting facilities. Huge machines cast 
many shadows, and shafting and belting add to the gloom, and all 
tend to obstruct the natural light obtained in the building. As a 
result many hazardous conditions exist. 

In the latest type of factory construction, vast improvements have 
been made by designing buildings with the maximum amount of 
light in the daytime. In many buildings artificial light is in 
constant use. Other plants operate at night Many use artificial 
lighting during the dark hours of the day. 

The installation of a lighting system has too often been provided 
with little judgment or without regard for the needs of the 
employees or the work to be performed. However, there is a 
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marked tendency among manufacturers to remedy such conditions, 
realizing that proper lighting facilities promote the efficiency of 
all the employees and especially those who have to operate intricate 
and dangerous machinery. It also increases the output of the 
plant and to a marked degree reduces the hazard of the industry, 
all of which tends to establish safer working conditions. 

I have mentioned these matters briefly to show the necessity for 
augmenting the force to a point in keeping with the task imposed 
on the Department by the numerous laws, the enforcement of 
which is part of our duty, and for which critical public sentiment 
holds us responsible. 

MERCANTILE INSPECTION 

The work if this divftion shows a marked increase over last year. 
According to the last census the city of Binghamton has become 
a second class city, and thus comes under the provisions of the 
mercantile law. 

I concur in the recommendations of the Acting Chief of the 
Division, and approve of the recommendation to extend the pro- 
visions of the mercantile law and the day-of-rest law to restaurants. 
There is a very large percentage of females employed in restau- 
rants and the women employed therein are compelled to work long 
hours, and in most instances seven days a week. There is every 
reason why the provisions of the law should apply to these 
establishments. 

It is impossible to properly enforce the mercantile law with the 
present number of mercantile inspectors. The force should be 
increased in order that the Bureau may properly enforce the 
mercantile law in cities of the first and second class, in order that 
the thousands of mercantile employees in the other cities through- 
out the state shaU enjoy the benefit of the day-of-rest law, which 
cannot be thoroughly enforced because of the inadequate force of 
inspectors at the command of the Mercantile Division. 

PROSECUTIONS 

Prosecutions in the factory division, as shown in a table in later 
pages, are set forth in two sections, namely, cases pending on 
October 1, 1914, and cases instituted during the fiscal year 1915. 
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In the first section 274 cases were pending on October 1, 1914, 8 of 
which are still pending; 191 being dismissed or acquitted, and 
10 withdrawn ; 36 convicted and sentence suspended ; 29 convicted 
and fined, the fines aggregating $955. In the second section there 
was a total of 750 cases begun during the fiscal year, of which 171 
were pending on October 1, 1915; 259 were dismissed and 
acquitted, and 9 withdrawn; 171 were convicted and sentence 
suspended ; 140 convicted and fined, the fines aggregating $3,432. 
The total amount of fines for all factory cases disposed of during 
the year was $4,387. 

MERCANTILE VIOLATIONS 

Mercantile prosecutions are also set forth in two sections. There 
were 39 cases pending on October 1, 1914* which, were disposed of 
during the fiscal year, resulting as follows: Five dismissed or 
acquitted; 15 pleaded guilty and sentence suspended; 8 pleaded 
guilty and fined ; 3 convicted, sentence suspended ; 7 convicted and 
fined ; 1 bail forfeited. Amount of fines and forfeited bail, $355. 
There were 780 prosecutions begun during the fiscal year 1915, 
43 of which were pending on October 1, 1915 ; 47 were dismissed 
or acquitted; 7 dismissed or acquitted by jury; 4 withdrawn; 361 
pleaded guilty, sentence suspended; 197 pleaded guilty and fined; 
58 convicted, sentence suspended; 63 convicted and fined. The 
fines imposed aggregated $5,502. The total fines for the mercan- 
tile cases disposed of during the year was $5,857. 

TENEMENT MANUFACTURES 

The report of the Chief of the Division of Homework Inspection 
shows that 14,365 licenses were in effect at the end of the fiscal 
year, as compared with 12,848 at the end of the previous year. Of 
the number of licenses issued, 255 represent shops or factory build- 
ings situated on the same lot but in the rear of a tenement house. 
In the 14,110 separate tenement house buildings there are 177,210 
living apartments. This may give some idea of the amount of 
work to be accomplished by the division, and particularly if it be 
done as the law provides, so that all licensed tenement houses shall 
be inspected at least twice each year. In order that the work may 
be accomplished as contemplated by the provisions of the law, I 
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concur in the recommendations of the Chief of the Homework 
Division, in which he sets forth the necessity for an increase in 
the inspection force, in order that the work may be performed as 
the statutes direct. 

SAFETY MANUAL 

There is urgent necessity for providing the Department's 
inspection force with a manual. This should be carefully com- 
piled, illustrating and describing the latest and most efficient 
methods of guarding the many different types of machinery, ele- 
vators, etc., and in addition, showing the most approved manner 
of eliminating many of the common hazards that are found in the 
various industries. This manual could be so arranged that parts 
of it coidd be printed in pamphlet form and be made very service- 
able to the different classes of manufacturing establishments. The 
purpose of such manual should be to establish standards and 
properly demonstrate the best means of remedying the dangerous 
conditions that are prevalent in many of the industries of the state. 

MACHINERY CODE AND SAFETY COMMITTEES 

There should be special attention given to the proper safe-guard- 
ing of machinery and other hazardous conditions, with a view to 
reducing to the minimum the industrial hazards as they apply to 
the industries of the state. 

In connection with a program of this character, it becomes 
essential that a proper machinery code be provided as soon as 
possible. Such a code would be educational and beneficial to the 
factory owners and managers who are desirous of knowing just 
what will be acceptable to the Department as proper safe-guards 
on ihe different types of machinery. 

In addition to the machinery code, there should be proper rules 
requiring the organizing of safety committees of employees in such 
industries as are hazardous. These rules should be such as woidd 
guide these committees in making the conditions of their respective 
plants meet the highest standard of safety, and enable them to 
reduce the injuries of the employees to the lowest number. By 
the development of these committees, there is no question of the 
vast improvement that can be accomplished for the protection of 
the employees in the hazardous occupations, by developing and 
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providing proper safe-guards and the elimination of unsafe work- 
ing conditions that may exist in many of the industries of the 
state. Through the work of these committees much can be done 
to instill in the minds of the employees that which is most essential, 
the necessity of using proper care and judgment in the perform- 
ance of their duties, and in this way protect their fellow-workers 
and themselves from injury, and be a real militant force in the 
crusade for " Safety First," which means their deliverance from 
industrial injuries, and which will also reduce the cost of com- 
pensating injuries to the industries of the state, and thus preserve 
the efficiency of the workers of the state. 

James L. Gebnon, 

First Deputy Commissioner. 
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(2) STATISTICS OF FACTORY INSPECTIONf 

WORK OF FACTORY INSPECTORS 

Ybab Endod Sbptbmbbr 30, 1915 

First Second 

Inspection Inspection Total 

Number of regular inspections of : District District State 1914 

Factories occupying whole buildings 4,659 9, 164 13,723 13,235 

Tenant factories 20,607 4,841 25,348 32,608 

Bakeries 123 1,802 1,925 2,090 

Total 25.189 15,807 40,996 47,933 

Number of spemal inspections (with or without 

orders) 2,764 4,105 6,869 14,759 

Number of complaints investigated 2,089 207 2,296 6.380 

Number of compliance visits: 

First visits...... 22,608 8,867 31,375 83,513 

Subsequent visits 22,127 8,797 30,924 ^,614 

Total 44,635 17,664 62,299 117,127 

Number of t,agging cases (exclusive of "assisting") : 

Section 95 235 5 240 871 

Section 114 35 2 37 11 

Section 81 4 15 19 13 

. Section 19 10 

Total 274 22 296 905 

Number of miscellaneous matters 42,203 9,717 51,920 52,464 

t Compiled by Burean of Statistics and Information. 

[63] 
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ORDERS issued BY THE DIVISION OF FACTORY INSPECTION AND REPORTED 

SuBjcer OF Ordbbs 



I. Adminibtration: 

1. Posting of laws, ];)ermit8, notices, etc 

2. Keeping of recaroe, registers, etc 

3. Reporting to Department 

4. Interfering with inspector 

II. Sanitation: (a) 

1. Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 

b. Wash rooms 

c. Dressing rooms 

2. Cleanliness or repair of workrooms, halls, etc. 

3. Ventilation, heat and humidity: 

a. General 

b. Removal of dust, fumes, etc 

4. Lighting 

5. Meals 

6. Drinking water 

7. Sanitation of living quarters 

III. Accident Prbvention: 

1. Elevators and hoistways 

2. Machinery (including vats, pans, etc.) 

3. Switchboards 

4. Stairs, pits, floors, etc. (including repairs) 

5. lightjjig to prevent accidents 

IV. Fire Protection: 

1. Structural conditions: 

a. Number of exits 

b. Doors, doorways and windows 

c. Stairways 

d. Fire escapes 

e. Partitions 

f. Openings 

g. Other or general 

2. Clear means of egressf 

3. Fire alarms and drills (b) , 

4. Waste and inflammable materuds 

6. Gas jets 

6. Smoking (6) 

7. Sprinklers (6) 

8. Number of occui>ants 

9. Fire escapes other than structural conditions . 
10. Provide fire extinguisher 

V. Children: 

1. Under 14 years (c) 

2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificate (c) , 

b. Hours (c) 

c. Prohibited occupations 

VI. Women and Male Minors: 

1. Hours 

2. Prohibited occupations 

3. Employment after childbirth 

4. Seats for women 



Note — For footnotes see following pages. 
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cx>mpliances therewith from october 1, 1914, to september 30. 1915 



NUMBXR OF ObDBBS IsSUBD IN — 


Nttmbbb or 




Inspection 

Dwtrict 

No. 1 


Inspection 
District 
No. 2 


Total 
State 


Inspection 

iHstrict 

No. 1 


Inspection 

District 

No. 2 


Total 

State 


27,808 

27,420 

208 

176 


6,288 

6,666 

646 

126 


84,041 

'754 
301 


27,471 

27,143 

170 

158 


4,988 

4.668 

206 

119 


82,464 

31.801 

376 

277 


24.160 

13,673 
1,659 
2,328 
5,800 

79 
452 
27 
67 
76 


17,268 

7.366 
2,494 
1,244 
4,123 

87 

1,499 

10 

370 

86 


41 M8 

21.029 
4,153 
3,672 
9,923 

166 

1,961 

37 

427 

160 


17,451 

9,483 

996 

1,438 

5.104 

50 

260 

24 

47 

69 


16,796 

6,971 
2,109 
1,111 
4,814 

71 

1,266 

31 

371 

51 

1 

28,849 

4,441 

16,800 

726 

1,619 

363 

8,280 

255 

1.701 

72 

671 

8 

6 

1 

4.605 


84.H7 

1&,454 
3.106 
2,649 
9.918 

121 

1.^6 

65 

418 

110 

1 


20,068 
6,629 

11.607 
239 
801 
877 

26,247 

4,589 
3.624 
3,711 

230 
1,701 

163 


80,689 

8.480 

19.874 

366 

1,699 

371 

7,468 

1,596 

1,273 

379 

62 

62 

40 

18 

2,962 


60,742 

15,009 

31,481 

604 

2,400 

1,248 

88,710 

6,185 

4,897 

4,090 

292 

1,763 

203 

18 

11,130 

(6) 13 

2,366 

1,206 

Q>) 

719 

818 

4 

(0 ' 

[1::::::::: 


14,M80 

3,069 

9.860 

222 

604 

645 

19,148 

246 

3.729 

246 

1.608 

77 

47 


88,129 

7.500 

26.650 

948 

2.123 

908 

27,878 

601 

6,430 

318 

2.279 

85 

53 

1 


8,178 
13 


9.644 


14.249 
(6) 


1,674 
1.130 


692 
76 

7 


1.586 
1.376 


701 

116 

4 


2.286 

1.491 

(b)4 






(6) . 


667 
567 


62 
261 

4 

4 


313 
277 


10 
80 

1 

16 


323 

367 

1 




5 


19 




(c)... 










(c)... . 










(c)::::::::::: 




4 

249 

215 

4 


4 

418 

318 

6 


3 

118 
48 


16 

227 

174 

7 


19 


103 
1 


7 








60 


30 


90 


65 


46 


111 
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66 New Yobk State Department of Labor 

orders issued and reported 

Subject op Orders 



VII. Miscellaneous: 

1. Payment of wages.. . 

2. Day of rest 

3. First aid appliances . 

4. Screens for stairs.. . . 

Total 



* The number of inspections on which these orders were issued was 24,130 in the first district, 
11,666 in the second, and 35.706 for the State. 

t "Locked doors" are not included in this entry for the reason that the Department does not 
issue orders when doors are found locked^ during uie course of an inspection. Ihroseoution imme- 
diately ensues. There were 65 instances in the first district and 9 instances in the second in which 
locked doors were found by inspectors. 

(a) During the fiscal year ended September 30, 1915, there were referred to the Health Depart- 
ment of the first class cities the following orders: 

Referred by the First Inspection District to the Health Department of New York City, 428 

orders concerning bakeries, mainly relating to sanitation; 
Referred by the Second Inspection District to the Health Department of Buffalo, 16 orders 

concerning bakeries, mainly relating to sanitation; 
Referred by the Second Inspection District to the Health Department of Rochester, 47 
orders concerning bakeries, mainly relating to sanitation. 
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COMPLIANCES — {Continued) 



NuMBBB OP Orders Issukd in — 


Number of ( 




Inspection 

Diistrict 

No. 1 


Inspection 

District 

No. 2 


Total 
State 


Inspection 

Dwtrict 

No. 1 


Inspection 

District 

No. 2 


Total 
State 


t,94S 

29 

2.679 

315 

20 


697 

54 

531 

109 

3 


3.110 

424 

23 


2,S96 

14 

2,239 

115 

28 


7S4 
24 

656 

49 

5 


SJSO 
38 

2,895 

164 

33 


♦101,360 


*62,608 


♦163.968 


80,862 


54.835 


135,697 



(b) The law concerning this subject is enforced in New York City bv the fire commissioner, not 
by the Department of Labor. Elsewhere throughout the State, the State Flre'Marehal enforced 
the provisions of the law concerning this subject until February 15. 1915, when that Department 
was abolished (Chapter 4, L. 1915). On April 21. 1915 (Chapter 347, L. 1915) the Department of 
Labor was charged with that duty. 

During the fiscal year ended September 30, 1915, the following orders were referred to the re- 
spective officials: 



of 



Fire alarms 

Fire drills 

Sprinklers 

Smoking * 

Waste and inflammable material 

Explosives and blasting in quarries. 
Bouers in quarries 



Referred bv First In- 
spection District to 
Fire Commissioner 
New York City: 
1,606 
538 
182 
55 
9 



Referred by Second 
Inspection District 
to StAte Fire Mar- 
shal: 



11 



(c) See separate tabulation for children found illegally employed (except " prohibited 
occupations ). 
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prosecutions for violations of 



Subject or Law InyoI/Tkd 



FiRflT Inbpbction DnTuer 



Num- 
ber 
of 



t 30, 1915 



Pend- 
ing 



Dis- 



ao- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



Cenvioted 



Sen- 
tence 
sns- 
pended 



Fined 



Fines 



U. Sanitation 
1. Tdlet fadUties: 

a. Water closets 


4 


1 


4 

25 
2 
2 

m 

2 
4 
1 

4 

(1) 

i 


A. Pn 

4 
3 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
2 

12 

""2 
3 

1 
1 


>ceeding 
.... 

2 

1 
.... 

2 

5 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 

6 

"3 
3 


s Instituted 


2. Qeanlinees or repair of workrooms, halls, etc 

3. Ventilation, heat and humidity: 

h Tlpinovftl of d^iflt. fiiiTi69. 6tCt 




III. AcciDXNT Pbbvbntion 


31 
6 
3 

104 
31 


$100 00 


S! I^TAf^hifiATv rindii<linir VAtfii T>Anii. 6tc^ ............... 


25 00 


5 Tiiirhtinflr to nrevent ftOfiiHentii. ,.,.,, ^ 




IV. FiBB Pbotbction. 
1. Structural conditions: 


100 00 


d. Fire escapes 




St. Other or sentfal 




2. Clear means of egress: 

a. Locked doors 


8 
5 

1 
4 

1 

6 
3 

1 

19 


220 00 


b. Other 


20 00 






R. Number of occunantSr . . . . - r - . - 1 - r - - . . 




V. Childbbn 
1. Under 14 years 


20 00 


2. From 14 to 16 years: 

R, OertJfi<Mitreff , _ , 


75 00 


b. Hours 


20 00 


0. Prohibited occupations 


50 00 


VI. Women and Male Minobs 
1. Hours 


150 00 


VII. Miscellaneous 
1. Payment of wages 




2. Day of rest 


5 

7 

1 
1 


60100 


6. Tenement houses 


65 00 


6. Constmction of buildings in citie« .,,..,.,. 




8. Physical examination of compressed air workers 




Total 


241 


1 


(6) 170 


36 


28 


$905 00 







* Withdrawn cases are given in parentheses. 
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THE LABOR LAW IN FACTOaiE& 













Total State 








BBsmiTB TO SEmMBva, 80, 1915 


Num- 
ber 
of 
cases 


BE8T7LTS TO BEPTSMBEB 30. 1915 


Num- 
ber 
of 
cases 


Pend- 
ing 


Dis- 
missed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 


C«nvicted 


Finfls 


Pend- 
ing 


i:h»- 

missed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 


Convictid 


Fines 


Sen- 
toce 
sus- 
pended 


Fin«d 


Sen- 
tence 

sus- 
pended 


Fined 



Sub- 
ject 
num- 
ber 



Ptior to OeUtker 1, 1914 














































II 


4 

1 




4 

(1) 








8 
1 




8 
(1) 




.... 




1 
2 


1 


.... 


(1) 








1 




(1) 









8b 


4 
2 




4 
2 








35 
8 
3 




29 
4 
2 


4 
3 
1 


2 

1 


SlOO 00 
26 00 


III 
1 
2 
5 

IV 


8 
2 

1 


1 

"i 


7 
2 








112 

33 

1 


2 

"i 


(3)104 
(2)30 


1 

1 


2 


100 00 


lb 
Id 
Ig 


. 




i 








8 
6 

1 
4 

1 

6 
3 
1 


••"• 


2 
5 
1 
4 


1 

4 
2 


5 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 


220 00 

20 00 

20 00 

75 00 
20 00 
50 00 


^a 
2b 
4 
8 

V 

1 

ab 

2o 


1 


1 










20 


1 


(1) 


12 


6 


150 00 


VI 

1 


4 
4 


1 

3 


(2) 

1 


:::::: 


ti 


$50 00 


4 
9 

7 

1 
1 


1 
3 


(2) 
1 

1 


'""2 
3 

1 
1 


1 
3 
3 


60 00 
60 00 
66 00 


VII 

1 

i 

6 
8 


33 


7 


(4)21 




1 


$50 00 


274 


8 


(10) 191 


30 


29 


$955 00 





t Judgment in civil actions. 
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PROSECUTIONS FOR VIOLATIONS OF THE 



SuanBCT or Law Involvso 



F1B8T iNaPBcnoN District 



Num- 
ber 
of 



nasxrun to sbptbmbkr 30, 1915 



Pend- 



D»- 

misaed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



Convicted 



tence 
sus- 
pended 



Fined 



Fines 



I. Abhinistbation 
4. Interfering with Inspector 


2 


1 

12 
4 

53 
5 

1 

'42 

5 

1 

1 

4 
3 

5 

**3 


(1) 

27 
2 
2 

8 
(2)34 

i 

[2I43 

13 
6 

6 
20 

4 

3 
1 

1 

3 


B. Proi 
1 

"■'i 

2 

13 
2 

5 

10 
14 
2 

54 

'"ii 

6 


*"i 

.... 

'2' 

19 
1 

11 
15 

1 

46 

"ii 

1 


ImtUtaed 


6. OperatinfiTbakery without permit 




II. Sanitation 
1. Toilet facilities: 

a. Water closets 


27 
2 
3 

9 




b. Wash rooms 




«. Drefwing ronTps , , , , . , 




8. Ventilation, heat and humidity: 

• ' b. Removal of dust, fumes, etc 




7. Sanitation of living quarters 




III. Accident Pbsvsntion 
1. Elevators and hoistwasrs 


50 
26 




2. Machinery (including vaits, pans, etc.) 


$30 00 


4. Stairs, pits, etc. (including repairs) . . .' 




5. Lifting to prevent accioents 


1 

71 

51 

2 

13 

58 

43 
24 




IV. FiBE Pbotbction 
1. Structural conditions: 

a. Number of exits 




b. Doors, do<Mrwa3rs and windows 




c. Stairways 




d. Fire escapes 




g. OUier or general 


100 00 


2. Clear means of egress: 

a. Locked doors 


665 00 


» b. Other 


50 00 


4, Waste and inflaniTnable material .... ^ . 






7 

6 

28 

33 

3 

106 




V. Childrbn 
1. Under 14 years 




2. From 14 to 16 years: 

a. Certificates 


220 00 


b. Hours 


317 00 


c. Prohibited occupations. 


20 00 


VI. Women and Male Minobs 
1. Hours 


1.025 00 


VII. Miscellaneous 
I . Payment of wages 




2. Day of rest 


28 

7 


220 00 


6. Tenement houses 


20 00 






Total 


600 


143 


(6) 213 


130 


108 


$2,667 00 






Grand total 


841 


144 


(12) 383 


166 


136 


$3,572 00 







* Judgment in civil actions. 
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LABOR LAW IN FACTORIES— (Conrfwdarf) 



Second Inspbction DinRicr 



Total Statb 



Num- 
of 



RBSUT/re TO BBPTKMBKB 30, 1015 



Pend- 



Dis- 



ao- 

quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



Convicted 



Sen- 



sus- 
pended 



Fined 



Fines 



Num- 
ber 
of 

cases 



BESUUra TO SEPTEMBSR 30, 1915 



Pend- 
ing 



Dis- 
missed, 

ac- 
quitted 
or with- 
drawn* 



Convicted 



Sen- 
tence 
sus- 



Fined 



Fines 



jeot 

num- 

ber 



in Currtnt Tmxt 
























8 


*.:.*. 


5 


3 






2 

8 


:::; 


? 


1 
3 






I 

4 
5 

II 


2 
2 
1 
2 


:::: 


2 
2 
1 
2 




.... 




29 
4 
4 
2 


— 


29 

4 
3 
2 


'■*i 






la 
lb 
. lo 
2 


2 

4 


***4 


2 








11 

4 


1 

4 


10 




.... 
.... 




3b 


3 
6 
1 


:::: 


2 
5 

1 


1 

1 


••• 


•••• 


53 
32 

1 
1 


12 
4 

.... 


(2)36 

1 
1 


3 
1 


"*i 


$3606 


III 

1 

2 

4 
5 . 

IV 


3 
5 

3 


2 

1 


(1) 
3 

3 


i 







74 
56 
2 
13 
61 


55 
6 

1 

**42 


13 
9 


"'2 



'•"8 


* "2 


ioooo 


la 
lb 
lo 
Id 
ic 


5 
2 




2 
2 


2 


1 


$25 00 


48 

24 

2 

7 


5 
1 

"3 


8 

20 

2 

4 


15 
2 


20 
1 


690 00 
50 00 


4 

8 


8 


4 


1 


2 


1 


20 00 


14 


5 


1 


7 


1 


20 00 


V 

1 


7 

17 

2 


2 

1 
.... 


1 

(1)2 

1 


4 

13 

1 


:;:: 




35 

50 

5 


6 
4 


4 
(1)3 


14 

27 

3 


11 
15 

1 


220 00 

317 00 

20 00 


2a 
2b 
2c 


26 


9 


5 


8 


4 


110 00 


132 


14 


6 


62 


50 


1,135 00 


VI 

1 


6 
36 


1 
1 


y 


5 


3. 


$150 00 
460 00 


5 

64 

7 


1 
4 


(1) 
10 


6 


3 
34 

1 


150 00 

680 00 

20 00 


VII 

1 
2 
5 


150 


25 


(3)49 


41 


32 


$765 00 


760 


168 


(9)262 


171 


140 


$3.432 00 




183 


32 


(7)70 


41 


33 


$815 00 


1,024 


176 


(19) 453 


207 


169 


$4,387 00 





i Plus co^; recovered in civil actions. 
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CHILDREN FOUND ILLEGALLY EMPLOYED OR FOR WHOM PROOF OF AGE WAS 

DEMANDED IN FACTORIES IN YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1915. 

FiBBT Inspection District 
Fbund illegally employed: 

Less than 14 years of ag^ (discharged) 

14 to Ift years of age (without oertifioate) 

Working illegal hours 



Males 


Females 


Total 


6 


2 


8 


loa 


96 


♦196 


111 


113 


224 


217 


211 


t428 



Total 

Children for whom pro<rf of age was dsnandedrft 

Age proven 16 5 22 27 

Age proven 14 to 16 (certificate secnred) 

Age proven less than 14 (discharged) 

Discharged without proof of age 

Total 6 22 27 



9 


**34 


47 


§106 


43 


95 



Second Inspection District 
Eouna illegally employed: 

Less than 14 years of agiB (discharged) 25 

14 to 16 years of age (without certificate) 59 

Working illegal hours 52 

Total 136 99 ^235 

Children for whom proof of age was demanded: 

Age proven 16 12 7 19 

Age proven 14 to 16 (certificate secured) 

Age proven less than 14 (dischargjed) 

Discharged without proof of age 

Total 

Total State 
Found illegally emj^oyed: 

Less than 14 years of aae (discharged) 

14 to 16 years of age (without certificate ) 

Working illegal hours 



Total 

Children for whom proof of age was demanded: 

Age proven 16 

Age proven 14 to 16 (certificate secured) . . . 

Age proven less than 14 (discharged) 

Discharged without proof of age 



Total. 



11 


6 


17 


23 


13 


36 


31 
159 
163 


11 
143 
156 


42 
302 
319 


353 


310 


663 


17 
11 


29 
6 


46 
17 


28 

! =3 


35 

= 


63 



Note. — The above violations and demaiids for proof of age in the First Inspection District 
were found in 307 New York City factories. Those in the Second Inspection District were found in 
1:49 factories, 14 of which were in BufTafo and 27 in Rochester. 

* In 74 cases the children swmred the required eertifioates. 

fTke total here represents the number of viofavtions fotmd; there were 39 duplications — cases 
in which c Ufldr e u between 14 and 16 years of age without certificates were being emplo^ned DIegal 
hours. ^ 

ft In the First Inspection District the Department issues to children umm caquest certificates of 
age of more than 16 years upon production of sufficient proof of age.^ In 1915 the Division of 
Factory Inspection issued 2,862 such certificates, the evioence of age b^ng school reoOTds m I«419 
cnses, birth certificates in 805, baptismal certificates in 285, passports in 203, mothers' affidavits 
in 130, institution records in 15, and life insurance policies in 5. 

♦♦In 11 cases the children were found to be working more than eight hours a day or before 
8. a. m. or after 5 p. m. 

§ In 18 cases the child had secured the requireu certificate, but it was not on file with the em- 
ployer; in 7 cases the inspector reportea that child secured the certificate. 

X The total hero represents the number of violations found; there ^ere 50 duplications — cases 
in which children between 14 and 16 years of age without certificates were being employed illegal 
hours. 
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work of the divisions of engineering and of appeals of the bureau 
of inspection for year ended september 30, 1915 * 

Year ended Sep- 

Numbcr of inspections of: teraber 30, 1916 

Tenant fact<»ie8 7 

New buildings 3 

Alterations on existing buildings 125 

Fireproofins , 6QD 

Fire escapes 614 

Total 1.349 

Nuxnbar ofspeciRl anspeotions 2 

Number of complaints investigated 5 

Nimiber of compliance visits , 5 

Number of tagging cases (exclusive of "agisting") : 

Section 19 4 

Number of miscellaneous matters ,,, 6,523 



* These divisions have jurisdiction in the First Inspection District only. Similar work in the 
Second Inq;)ection District is reported in connection with the work of the factory inspedoni (q. v.) 
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(3) REPORT OF DIVISION OF HOMEWORK 
INSPECTION 

To the First Deputy Commissioner: 

The report of the activities of the Division of Homework 
Inspection for the year ending September 30th, 1915, is herewith 
respectfully submitted. 

At the close of the present report year there was a total of 
14,372 licenses, as compared with 12,861 at the end of the previous 
year, distributed as follows: 

New York City 13,847 Albany 80 

Buffalo 84 

Bronx. 1,162 Rochester 324 

Brookljrn 4,721 Syracuse 7 

Manhattan 7.744 Utica 76 

Queens 216 Troy 1 

Richmond 4 Yonkers 1 

Long Island 2 

Of these, 255 represent shop or factory buildings situated 
on the. same lot, but in the rear of tenement houses, and 
14,117 represent separate tenement house buildings. The total 
number of living apartments in these tenement houses are 177,210, 
75 per cent of which apartments were looked into by the field 
force in their annual inspection visit. There were 2,543 new 
licenses issued, 52 were revoked for sanitary reasons, 981 licenses 
were cancelled on account of all work having ceased in them, 249 
licenses were refused on first visit of inspection and 4 on second 
visit, the applications for the latter being cancelled as the tenement 
houses to which they related were found to be habitually unfit and 
dirty. 

The total of inspections, visitations and other acts performed 
by the field force of fourteen inspectors assigned to this division 
for the. year amounted to 32,101, divided as follows: Inspections 
of licensed buildings, tenements and shops, 14,512; inspections 
made of buildings seeking to be licensed, 2,789 ; reports of observa- 
tion visits to houses not licensed, 2,250; complaints investigated, 
206 ; visits made to secure or verify compliances, 2,836 ; visits of 
a miscellaneous character and not otherwise charged, 9,508. Much 
time was devoted to patrolling in congested localities where factory 
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work is given out in greatest quantities and where children would 
most likely be found employed in the home in the early or late 
part of the day or on holidays, etc. 

The tenement tag was used 122 times in order to enforce die 
prompt removal of wrongful conditions found by the inspector. 
The tag still holds its place as an effective means of compelling 
tenants, and very often owners, who are n^ligent in keeping up 
the standard of cleanliness demanded by the department before 
issuing a license. 

Of 14,110 tenements inspected, 5,648 were found to contain 
no work of any kind at the time of inspection. In the remaining 
8,452 licensed tenements, 18,055 persons were found at work on 
some article coining within the provisions of the law; of this 
number, 3,367 persons were found employed in 1,363 store shops, 
having no connection with any living rooms or apartments. The 
actual number of persons found at work in living roms was 14,688, 
and the apartments wherein they worked numbered 11,404. Of 
all the persons found working at home, 8,569 were engaged on 
articles intended for personal use or the trade commonly called 
custom, that is, articles prepared for personal customers and not 
for the retail trade. There were 9,486 home workers found at 
work on some article sent out from a factory or shop; of this 
number, 5,667 were employed on articles of wearing apparel; 
1,388 on artificial flowers; 753 on embroidery of some kind; leav- 
ing only 1,678 persons employed on miscellaneous articles. Of 
the 2,250 observation reports submitted of unlicensed houses, in 
only 726 was there any work found coming under the law, and the 
work thus found was, in the main, of the custom or individual kind 
and not from a factory. 

The above clearly demonstrates the effect of the enforcement 
of the law in checking the indiscriminate giving out of work from 
factories to tenements. There were 738 persons found employed 
in living rooms who did not reside therein. Of these outside 
hands, 654 were employed legally by custom dressmakers who 
came within the exceptions contained in section 100, leaving but 
84 persons employed in violation of law, nearly every one of whom 
was found at work with journeymen tailors on custom work sent 
out by merchant tailoring houses. There were 28 cases of disease 
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TBported in tenements, three of which cases were found in rooms 
in which work was proceeding. All auch matter were promptly 
treated as directed by section 103. 

Tenement house owners to the number of 683 were notified to 
comply with the provisions of aeotian 105 ; 1,909 employers were 
notified to label articles sent by tham into tenements, as required 
by section 101 ; 71 manufacturers and contractors were notified to 
withdraw all work from tenement workers, as directed by aection 
104, relating to infants' or children's wearing appauel; and 1,3^5 
ncridces to factory owners to comply with the piravisions erf section 
106 were sent out. There were 881 factory permits issued and 92 
permits were <5ancelled. ThM^ were 462 diildrmi reported as at 
work in the home on factory articles. The great bidk of these dbil- 
dren weate found on the west side in the flower section. Immediate 
and drastic action was taken in every case of this diaracter. The 
places where little children were found at work were revisited, and 
watched and in eonsequenee our records show less than a dossen 
repetitions of the violation by the same persons. We have pursued 
the same methods in dealing with iUe^ employment of diildren 
in the home as were set forth in my annual report of last year as 
follows : 

The change made in the law, which aims to give the Department control over 
the employment .of children in the home» under 16 years of age, is very 
complicated, and most difficult of enforcement; in fact cannot be enforced 
as it is written. The responsibility sought to be placed on the factory owner 
who employs the parent to do the work in the home, cannot be made to work 
out in fact, as was desired in theory. To make this feature of the law 
really effective, responsibility should be made to refit directly on the peraoH, 
parent or guardian having direct oontrol over the child, and who compels or 
permits the little ones to help with the work. My instructions to the 
inspectors on this subject left them no choice of acftion but to report all facts 
disoovered by them when a child was iound employed in the home id>egally, 
which they did, but in all cases that were reported, not one contained 
sufficient elements of fact to warrant counsel to order the prosecution of 
tlie employer. 

The experience of the year now past oaaly series to emphasize 
and confirm this view. The attitude of munufactureiB toiviard 
this feature of the law, generally speaking, is all tbat ooxdd be 
asked for. No reports have readied me of connivance or aoheme 
on the part of any employer to defeat the purpose of Ae law. In 
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every case where we have notified the manufacturer of the employ- 
ment in the home of children under age on work furnished by 
him, his action in witiidirawing the work from the hands of the 
crffending woiter has been prompt. This co-operation has been 
of great aid to tiiie field woriter. The method employed by the 
injector is to stop work at once, notify the employer of the viola- 
tion and then force the mether to understand that if she persists in 
having her child help on the work she will not be permitted to 
take in any work at all. 

While this method serves the purpose, it is far from being 
sfftisf acteiy. Surely seme one is Wamable for having^ the child 
at work. If the^diild were found at worii in a factory there woulc 
he no question as to redponsiKlity. The court always fixes that on 
the owner of the factory. In this case the owner of the factory 
has no dealings wilii the child. He may not even know of the 
child's existence. He deals with the parent and warns the parent 
undOT penalty to stop all work, that children under age must not 
help or touch the work. The parent is the employer in this case, 
and whether he forces the child to do the work or merely allows, 
without stress, the littfe one to wotk is immaterial ; the responsi- 
Wlity^ should be placed' on the person, parent or guardian who thus 
forces or allows the young child to engage in employment of this 
kind. The ages of children reported range from 4 to 15% years. 

Persons belonging to 32 different races were found engaged in 
doing homework. The predominating numbers engaged were 
Italians, 7^773; Jews, 6,647; Germans, 1,074:; Americans, 1,000; 
leaving 1,661 workers to be charged to the other 28 races 
respectively. 

The depresi^ industrial conditions prevailing during the year 
forced many women to take up home work who never before 
engaged in such employment. It was quite common to be told 
that " the times are so hard and my husband has been out of work 
so long that I feel I must try and do something to help out," or 
*'I have small children who must be fed and my husband has 
been unable to find anything to do in months, so I must try and 
dt> something to earn even a little money to keep going until he 
gets a job," etc. Very few of these beginners continue at the work 
for any great length of time, for the progress is too slow and the 
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compensation is too small to give much encouragement to the 
b^inner. 

Experience teaches that necessity is the greatest impetus to this 
line of work. We are in almost constant contact widi that side 
of life where the struggle of existence is greatest and where misery^ 
want and destitution cannot be hidden. We come in contact every 
day with the good mother who is seeking and struggling as only a 
mother can struggle to keep her little ones together about her. The 
father is dead^ the father is gone away, or is ill, or is unable to 
find employment. No matter what the cause, the family is in want 
and the mother has taken upon her weak shoulders the burden and 
care of providing for the wants of her helpless ones. Section 104 
should be modified, giving power to the Industrial Oommission to 
draw a line in the matter of children's clothing. 

I am forced to again repeat my annual suggestion that more 
inspectors should be furnished to this division to enable it to 
perform the work of tenement house inspection as the statute 
directs that it should be done. The law demands that all licensed 
tenement houses " shall " be inspected " at least '' twice each year. 
This cannot be done with the present field force. I might be able 
to go much further in this direction if I were given at least six 
more inspectors. 

The general conditions are satisfactory. We have no sweat 
shops in this state to-day. The shop in the tenement house living 
room is a thing of the past. We cannot transform a dirty house- 
keeper into a clean, tidy one, but we can and we do keep the dirty 
one from engaging in homework until satisfactory sanitary condi- 
tions are made to prevail. No such foul conditions are met with 
in tenements like those of a few years ago. We do the best we 
can and will continue to do so even though we are not able to do 
all that the law demands. 

I am pleased to be able to report that the work of the division 
on the whole for the year has been satisfactory. The inspectors 
have, as a rule, been attentive to their duties and zealous in prose- 
cuting their labors. 

We will try, and if it is at all possible to do so, make the work 
of the division more thorough and efficient. 

Daniel O'Leaey, 

Chief of Division. 
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SUMMARY OF WORK OF HOME WORK INSPECTORS 

1915 1914 1913 1912 



InvestigationB^CmoIadixig re-inveeticatioiui) of i^pli- 
cationfl for license 



1911 



2,789 3,823 2.322 2.072 1,761 



Inspectiona of tioenaed buUdings 14,512 12,199 11,238 12,755 13,402 

Obeervations 

Iiispeoticms of tenement factoriee 

Tagging cases (ezduaive of ** assisting ") under sec- 
tion 102 

Complaints investigated 

Compliance visits 2.836 

MisoeUaneons matters 

^Comparative figures not available. 

LICENSING OF TENEMENTS IN YEAR ENDED SEPTEMBER 30, 1915 



2,250 


2.295 


3,141 2.305 1.687 


310 


484 




122 


284 


239 102 78 


206 


275 


* ♦ * 


2.836 


8,917 


* * ♦ 


9.508 


12.553 


* * * 



Licenses outstanding October 1, 1914. 

Applications pending October 1, 1914. 
Applications received 



Total , 

Applications cancelled. 

AppiicaUons pending Septembtf 30, 1915. 

Licenses granted: 

On first investigation 

On re-investigation 



Total 

Licenses cancelled. 
Licensee revoked . . 



13.847 



Total 

Licenses outstanding September 30, 1915 

^Corrected figures instead of 502 as given in report for 1914. 

REGISTERS OF OUTSIDE WORKERS 



City of State 
12,360 ^501 


Total 
12,861 


100 
2.444 


50 


100 
2.494 


2,544 

124 
24 


50 

1 


2,594 

125 
24 


2,358 
138 


49 


2.407 
138 


2.496 

956 
53 


49 
25 


2.545 

981 
53 


1.009 


25 


1.034 



525 14.372 



Ybab Ended Septkmbbb i 



1916. 
1914. 
1913. 
1912. 
1911. 
1910. 
1909. 
1908. 
1907. 



Notifi- 




Not found 


Reported 


cations 


Registers 


or out of 




issued 


filed 


business 


hands 


1.852 


1.847 


313 


345 


3,407 


1,886 


154 


167 


1,318 


636 


47 


113 


4,164 


1.976 


253 


212 


1.658 


718 


74 


93 


2.924 


1,999 


463 


262 


2.947 


2.292 


258 


342 


2,743 


2.101 


330 


432 


5.740 


1.832 


327 


576 



PERMITS TO FACTORY OWNERS TO SEND WORK TO TENEMENTS 

Permits outstanding October 1, 1914 1 .372 

Issued during year .• 881 

Cancelled during year 92 

Outstanding September 30. 1916 2, 161 
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(4) REPORT OF DIVISION OF MERCANTILE 
INSPECTION 

To the First Deputy Cormnissioner: 

To the report of the Division o£ Meneantile InspectiQii hereby 
submitted are appended tables showing in detail the work of the 
division. The report for the past year shows an increase over that 
of the preceding year, notwithstanding the fact that we have had 
additional duties placed upon us by the adoption of the Industrial 
Code, and the enactment of section 161-a requiring the posting of 
the hours of labor of women and children in mercantile 
establishments. 

Section 161-a is the most valuable additicm made to the mercan- 
tile law, as only by the posting of the hours of labor of females 
and minors could we ever hope to prove that they were not 
employed more than the legal number of hours per day. Greater 
results were also accomplished in the enforcement of section 8-a, 
known as the day-of-rest law. Inspections were made throughout 
the state in the villages and cities other than those of the first and 
second class, and for failure to comply with this law after due 
notice had been given, prosecution was brought. We are unable to 
give proper attention to this section of the law in third class cities 
and villages with our present force of inspectors without neglect- 
ing our regular work in the first and second class cities. 

Since October 1, 1915, our field of duty has also been enlarged 
by the addition of .Bingham ton to the list of second class cities 
where we are charged with the enforcement of all the provisions of 
Article 12. 

COMPLAINTS 

During the fiscal year 1914-1915, we received 1,167 complaints 
covering twenty-four different subjects. Of this number, 753 were 
anonymous, and 414 weare signed by the persons making the com- 
plaints. Whenever the names and addresses of the persons making 
the complaints were furnished, the Division communicatoi vdth 
them and they were informed as to the results of our findings. 
Of the 1,167 complaints investigated, 534 were sustained and 633 
were not sustained; 367 were in relation to violations of section 
8-a, the day-of-rest law; 184 related to females working over nine 
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hottTB a day; 115 related to the employment of diildren imder 

fcmrteea; 97 related to females working moce tkan 54 hours a 

week,; 8t2 related to diildren employed witioout employment certijQ.- 

oaAee; and 67 related to feoMdee employed after 10:00 p. m. The 

various subjects ahonajb which coanplaints were made are shown in 

an appended table. 

CHILD LABOR 

One of the most impoirtant problems the Mercantile Division has 
to deal with^ is tbat of tine enf oreement of the law relating to the 
employment of children. Ill^al employment and the working of 
illegal hotars of thoee diildren legally employed still exists, and 
undoubtedly will eontimne until the coicrts deal more seriously with 
the offenders. During the past year there were found 2,569 chil- 
dren under sixteen years of age legally employed; illegally 
employed, 736 unnder fcRairteen years of age, and 1,418 between 
fottrteen aitd sixteen years without CTiployment certificates, mak- 
ing a total of 2,144 illegally employed, or 45.5 per cent of the 
4,713 children found emjdioyed. There is a decrease of 2,781 
diildren found employed in the past year from that of the previous 
year, wliile the total number of inspections exceeds that of the pre- 
ceding year by 1,718. 

Following is a condensed tabulation showing figures as to child 
labor for the past seven years: 





Ykab 


Inapections 
■ttde 

12.803 

9,687 

8,997 


C 

Totia 

6.070 
4,832 
3,828 
4,925 
6.794 
7,^494 
4,713 


HTLOBBN Found Em plotbd 
Iludqallt 


1909 

1910 

IftU 


Under 
14 y». 
756 
711 
421 
756 
9410 
846 
726 


14-16 ym. 
without 

ctftifitwtct 
2.365 
1,660 
1,154 
1.346 
1,820 
1,761 
1.418 


Total 
3,121 
2,371 
1^575 


1912 

1W3 




8,395 

Ii2.860 


2,102 
■ 2.760 


1914 

1915 




27.516 

29,011 


2,607 
2,144 



HOURS OF LABOR OF FEMALES 

During the fiscal year a now section was added to Article 12, 
which has been of material benefit in enforcing the provisions 
regarding the emj^yment of females over sixteen years of age. 
I refer to section 161-a, which requires that a printed notice in a 
form which shall be furnished by the Industrial Commission, stat- 
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ing the number of hours per day for each day of the week required 
of all employees enumerated in section 161, and the time when 
their work shall begin and end, shall be kept posted in a conspicu- 
ous place in each establishment Formerly there were undoubtedly 
numerous instances where females were compelled to work more 
than the legal number of hours per day or per week, and we were 
unable to prove these violations unless the employee would make 
an affidavit to that effect With this amendment to the law it 
is only necessary, in order to prove a violation, to find them work- 
ing before or after the posted hours. While this amendment has 
only been in effect a short time, it has proved of inestimable benefit 
to thousands of female employees who were formerly compelled 
to work longer hours than the law required, and also to the Depart- 
ment which now has less difficulty in establishing a violation. 

The posting of hours in mercantile establishments has greatly 
increased the amount of work the inspectors have to perform, and 
I have reason to believe that while we will achieve greater results 
from the effects of this work, the number of inspections we will be 
able to make will be decreased. At present section 161, subdi- 
vision 2, only regulates the hours of women in mercantile estab- 
lishments. This section should be amended so as to regulate the 
hours of females employed in restaurants, theaters and other places 
of amusement The only provision now made for female employees 
in restaurants is that of providing seats and the time allowed for 
meals, and as the Legislature has seen fit to recognize the import- 
ance of these conveniences, it should go a step further in regulating 
the number of hours they may be employed, and also include that 
they shall not work more than six days in a calendar week. In 
thaters and other places of amusement the employment of females 
as ushers and ticket sellers is constantly increasing, and as there 
is no regulation of the hours, they are required in many instances 
to work longer hours and later in the evening than females 
employed in mercantile establishments. There should be no dis- 
crimination in the hours of labor required of women employed 
in factories, mercantile establishments and other places of employ- 
ment, and I am of the opinion that if the hours of women employed 
in restaurants and theaters were regulated by law, we would obtain 
a more ready compliance from those whom the law now affects. 
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LUNCH HOURS 

In establishments where employees are required to work after 
seven o'clock in the evening, section 161, subdivision 3, provides 
that they shall be allowed not less than twenty minutes to obtain 
lunch or supper. This should be amended so as to provide for not 
less than forty-five minutes for the evening meal, as the time now 
provided for such purpose is far too short for any person to leave 
his place of employment, obtain supper and return to work. 

DAY-OF-RSST LAW 

We are held respnsible for the enforcement of section 8-a of 
Article 2, commonly called the day-of-rest law, in mercantile 
establishments in all villages and cities throughout the state, and 
in order to accomplish this we were obliged to take a number of 
our inspectors from the regular districts and send them out on 
this work. In the various cities and villages throughout the state 
there are more mercantile establishments than factories, and with 
our limited force of inspectors it is impossible to do justice to the 
enforcement of the provisions of this law. The amount of work 
to be done in connection with this section is almost inconceivable ; 
we are required to furnish a personal notice on the merchant 
requiring him to comply with the law, to see that a schedule of all 
persons working on Sundays is posted in his establishment, and 
that a copy of the same is filed with the Department. In order to 
secure a compliance with this law, the inspector is compelled to 
visit these establishments on Sunday to observe that the notice is 
posted, and also on a week day to learn if the employee is receiving 
his twenty-four hours rest period. During the past year 2,480 
inspections were made in 150 third class cities and villages having 
a population of 2,000 and over, and 58 prosecutions were begun; 
the total number of hours spent in this work, including traveling, 
was 1,924 hours or 240 days. 

Since July we have been compelled to confine ourselves to our 
regular duties in first and second class cities, and no inspections 
in the third class cities and villages have been made since that time. 
I would recommend that this section be amended to include 
employees working in restaurants, theaters and other places of 
amusement. During the past year we have received numerous 
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complaints of the long hours required of persons working in 
restauraitte, and also that they receive no day of rest. This is 
practieally the only section under our jurisdicticwi from which 
male employees derive any benefit, and, therefore, should be 
aoxkended to include othea: kinds of busiobess beside factories and 
nacreantile establishments. In our work of enforcing the pro- 
visioxLs of section 8-a in ike villages and eities otkeir than thoee of 
the first and seccwid class^ we have diaeovered that there has been 
no effort made by the local authorities to enforce the law in regard 
to the employment of women and chSdren, and in many instance 
on inspections being made, we found that children under the legal 
age were employed from 60 to 80 hours a week. The hours of 
females over sixteen years of age employed in these places were 
also more than the legal number allowed per week, and in many 
instances I recollect they were workLog fourteen hours a d^y and 
seven days a week. 

Many con^plaints were nLade because of this condition by 
employees, who wondered why they were not entitled to the pro- 
tection of the state as well as the people in first and second cla^s 
cities. Toilet facilities also are far from being perfect, and I 
urgently recommend that for the benefit of the women and children 
employed throughout the state, section 172 be amended so as to 
place the authority for enforcing the provisions of Article 12 in 
all villages and cities with the S^isite Industrial Commission. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS AND CONVENIENCES 

With the adoption of the rules and regulations of the Industrial 
Code, relative to sanitary conditions in mercantile establishments, 
our duties were greatly enlarged. While the Code and the Labor 
Law provide foar certain conditions, we are unable to enforce them 
inasmuch as the law fails to define whether the owner or tenant is 
responsible for a compliance. Much valuable time is wasted in 
endeavoring to secure a compliance with orders issued, often with- 
out results. This is a very important matter, and I recommend 
that the law be amended so as to place the responsitnlity. 

In recommending this amendment to the law, I would suggest 
that w« be given jurisdiction over sanitary conditions and con- 
veniences in all establishments enumerated in section 161. During 
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the past year 11,814 orders relative to water closets were issued, 
aiiid 10,508 eompliaikees were seeured ; 843 orders were isfltieflL to 
puovide water closets aiad 738 were eampiied with; 302 o«dei« 
were given to provide washing f aeilities, and 210 compliances were 
secured. 

PROSECUTIONS 

On October 1, 1914, there were 39 prosecutions pending in court ; 
36 in New York City, 1 in Rochester and 2 in Albany. All were 
disposed of during the fiscal year as follows: Three dismissed by 
magistrate; 2 dismissed or acquitted in Special Sessions; 15 
pleaded guilty, sentence suspended ; 8 pleaded guilty, fined ; 3 con- 
victed, sentence suspended; 7 convicted, fined; 1 bail forfeited; 
amount of fines, $330 ; bail forfeited, $25. During the fiscal year 
1914-1915, there were 780 cases where prosecutions were pre- 
sented to the court : New York City, 653 ; Buffalo, 33 ; Eoche»ter, 
5 ; Syracuse, 9 ; Albany, 10 ; Yonkers, 4 ; Schenectady, 2 ; Troy, 3 ; 
TJtica, 3 ; and tiiird class citi^, 8-a violations 58. The New York 
City cases were divided by boroughs as follows : Manhattan, 313 ; 
Brooklyn, 262; Bronx, 68; Queens, 9; Eichmond, 1. Of the 780 
cases begun during the year, 737 were disposed of as follows: 
Thirty-four dismissed by magistrate; 13 dismissed or acquitted, 
Special Sessions; 7 dismissed or acquitted by jury; 4 withdrawn; 
361 pleaded guilty, sentence suspended; 197 pleaded guilty, fined; 
58 convicted, sentence suspended; 63 convicted, fined. The 
amount of fines imposed, $5,502 ; adding to this the fines in the 
cases pending from the preceding year, $330, and forfeited bail, 
$25, makes a total of $5,857 in fines for the year. 

In five cases second offense was alleged; four involving tlie 
employment of children and one for employing females over 54 
hours ; 3 pleaded guilty, fined ; 2 were convicted and fined. Of the 
total of 780 cases for the year, 288 were for the failure to comply 
with the provisions of section 8-a, providing for a day of rest, and 
371 involved the employment of children. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that ample proof for the necessity 
of the enforcement by the Department of Labor of the laws relat- 
ing to the employment of women and children in the establish- 
ments enumerated in section 161, has been shown by the results 
accomplished by the Division of Mercantile Inspection in the seven 
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years that this Division has been in existence. If the recommenda- 
tions contained in this report meet with your approval, and are 
presented to the L^slature in the form of amendments to the law, 
much that now remains to be desired in properly enforcing the 
law without discrimination will be accomplished. 

F. L. F1SHER3 
Acting Chief Mercantile Inspector, 

WO^ OF DIVISION OF MERCANTILE INSPECTION 

Ybab Endbd Sbptsmbbr 30 

/ ^ s 

1912 1913 1914 1915 
Regular inspections: 

Mercantile 7,383 10,266 22,778 23,367 

Office 146 855 1,149 380 

Hotel 12 27 39 . 17 

Bowling alleys 165 364 343 57 

Places of amusement "47 98 103 106 

Barbershops 84 63 56 

Shoe polishing stands 60 46 24 

Total 7,753 11,753 24,521 24,006 

Special inspections: 

Mercantile 620 1,075 4,957 4,880 

Office 6 15 83 105 

Hotel 6 2 17 

Bowling alleys 8 4 39 1 

Places of amusement 8 8 12 5 

Barber shops 4 

Shoe polishing stands 10 6 

Total 642 1.107 5.103 5,005 

Investigations: 

Complaints 235 253 913 1.167 

Compliances 3,090 4.476 21,472 20,672 

Total 3,326 4,729 22,386 21,839 
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WORK OP MERCANTILE INSPECTORS. BY LOCALITIES 

iNYSSnOATIONS OF 



Regular 
inspectionfl 
1014 1016 

New York City 17.273 13,8i58 

Buffalo 084 3,181 

Rochester 821 012 



Special 
inipectioiis 
1014 1015 
2,407 4.503 
10 156 

55 30 



Complaints 
1014 1015 
771 1,021 
26 41 

72 45 



CompKances 
1014 1915 
16.801 15.545 
450 1.100 
377 470 



Albany 

Schenectady . 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers 



Other places* 2,408 



10.078 


17,051 


2,481 


4.770 


860 


1, 


407 


17.628 


17,115 


550 


440 


46 


42 


13 




4 


604 


523 


603 


402 


36 


17 


4 




5 


488 


501 


771 


1.387 


23 


50 


26 




31 


081 


521 


356 


405 
300 


32 
41 


60 . 

7 . 








343 
532 


514 


485 




4 


260 


270 


443 


36 


31 . 






7 


303 


860 


2,408 


2.480 




10 


1 







803 


388 


24,621 


24.006 


2.606 


5.005 


013 


1, 


,167 


21.472 


20,672 


■ 


■ ■ 






'. 







s=== 





ORDERS AND COMPLIANCES 

Subject Orders 

Orders complied 

I. Administration issued with 

Posting of laws, permits, notices, etc 4.248 3,894 

Keeping of records, registers, etc 

II. Sanffation 
Toilet facilities: 

Water closets 11.843 10,540 

Wash rooms 744 616 

Dressing rooms 288 203 

Cleanlinees or repair of workrooms, halls, etc 810 488 

Meals 182 171 

Drinking water and drinking cups 3 3 

III. Accident Prevention 
Machinery. 3 1 

V. Childrbn 
From 14 to 16 years of age: 

Hours 300 298 

VI. Women and Male Minors 

Hours 1,662 1,518 

Seats for women. 49 31 

VII. MnCELLANBOUS 

Day of rest 2,281 2,274 

Deduction, from salaries, of premiums for sick or death benefit funds 5 6 

Manufacturing and labeling mattresses 3 2 

Total 22,330 19,963 

^Enforcement of one day of rest in seven law. 
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CHILDREN FOUND IN MEBCANTILE ESTABLISHMENTS 

14 TO 16 Ybabs of Agk, 

Ehplotbd — Under 14 

, * » yeaw 

usoALLT (illeBBUy Total Undich 16 

., * ^ em- 

Bojrs Girls IllegaUy ployed) 

New York City 1,083 708 1.066 614 

Bronx 62 4 121 109 

Broddyn 209 218 2^ ISS 

Manhattan 726 668 668 366 

Queena. 36 8 19 13 

Richmond 1 8 1 

Buffalo 172 9 174 64 

Rochester 167 167 28 3 

Total — First 

class cities: 1916.. 1.412 974 1,267 671 4,324 

1914.. 2,073 2,341 1.363 678 6,446 

1913.. 2,062 1,972 1,820 940 6,794 

1912.. 1,320 1,603 1,346 766 



1916 


1914 


1913 


1912 


8,660 


6,731 


5,671 


8.746 


28« 


442 


417 


113 


871 


864 


1,007 


1,191 


2,318 


4.379 


4,103 


2.4aje 


75 


44 


127 


17 


10 


12 


17 


6 


409 


666 


681 


686 


365 


149 


642 


604 



4,926 



Albany 30 

Sehoiectady 4 

SyraooM 66 

Troy 9 

Utica 33 

Yonkers 10 

Total — AU 

cities: 1916 1,663 

1914.... 2.347 



31 
16 
49 
27 
16 
14 



17 
4 

16 
9 
9 
1 



101 
23 

133 
46 
61 
26 



186 ♦. 

116 ♦. 

369 ♦. 

88 *. 

222 ♦. 

70 ♦. 



1,006 
2.640 



1,418 
1,761 



726 
846 



4,713 



7,494 



* Enforc^nent of the Labor Law in mercantile establishments in second clacs cities was trane* 
ferred to the Department of Labor on March 28, 1913. 
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PaOSECUTIOWS UNDER THE MERCANTILE LAW 

Results to Skptembicb 30, 1915 



Dis- 



CONVICTBD 



aoquittea Sen- 

or tence 

No. of Pend- with- sus- 

SuBJKcr OF Law Violatsd cases ing drawn* pended 

(A) Proceedtngs InstituUd before October 1, 1914 

I. Adionistbation 



Interfmnff with inspector.. . . 

V. CHILimEN 

Under 14 years of age 

From 14 to 16 years of age: 

Certificates 

Hours 



Fined Fines 



$20 



VI. Women and Male Minors 
Hours 

VII. Miscellanbous 
Day of rest 



Total. 



I. Administration 
Interfering with inspector. 

II. Santiation 
Toilet facilities: 

Water closets 



10 




6 


t4 


tll5 


8 

1 


1 


5 
1 . 


2 


40 


1 





1 . 






18 


4 


5 


9 


180 


39 
In*tiha0a 


5 

[ m Cwrrmd Year 


18 


16 


S355 


4 





2 


2 


$65 


2 


1 


1 . 







V. Childben 

Under 14 years of age 

From 14 to 16 years of age: 

Certificates 

Hours 

Prohibited occupations. . . 



117 



12 



(2)3 



67 



VI. Women and Male Minors 
Hours 

VII. Miscellaneous 
Day of rest 



Total. 



33 



685 



Grand total. 



130 


6 


6 


92 


27 


600 


123 


6 


(1)6 


76 


36 


767 


1 






1 






115 


8 


11 


48 


48 


1,052 


288 


12 


(1)29 


132 


114 


2,333 


780 


43 


(4)64 


419 


260 


$6,602 


819 


43 


(4)69 


437 


276 


$6,857 



* Figures in parentheses denote cases withdrawn. 

t Includes one case in which bail of $25 was forfeited. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF PROSECUTIONS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 

Number or PBoeBcunoNS por 
Violation of Law Concbrniwo- 



KlND or BUSINB80 



Chil- Sani- Day of 

dren Women tation rest 



Grooeries 

Confectionery 

FrmtB and vegetables 

MeatB. 

Dry goods 

Bakeries 

Women's wearing apparel 

Men's clothing and furnishings 

Delicatessen 

Laundries 

Flowers 

Cigars 

Shoes 

Dairy products 

Shoe polishing establishments 

Places of amusement 

Three, nine and nineteenHsent stores . 

Five and ten cent stores 

Barber shops 

Department stores 

Bowling alleys 

Wines and liquors 

Hardware 

Hats 

Tea and coffee 

Drugs 

Dyeing and cleaning 

House furnishings 

Notions and novelties 

Tailor 

Automobiles 

Postal cards 

Pish 

Musio 



Newspaper distributing 

Window glass 

Photographer 

Jewelry 

Children's wear 

Delivery 

Macaroni 

Furniture 

Five, ten and twenty-five cent store. . 

Wholesale stationery 

Bio'des 

Trimmings 

Raincoats 



Periodicals 

Leather findings 

Orange juice 

Hairdressing establishments. . 
Paints, etc 



101 

14 

67 

49 

5 

22 

3 

3 

7 

22 

4 

1 

4 





8 

1 

4 

7 

3 

6 

4 

4 



25 



9 
25 
13 
20 

2 



79 

64 

7 



11 
6 
9 
27 
25 

17 

16 

8 

2 

1 





3 







Total 

♦185 

103 

64 

59 

41 

41 

t33 

32 

32 

22 

21 

18 

14 

11 

10 

8 

7 

7 

7 

6 

5 

f 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 



Total. 



371 



115 



288 t780 



* Includes two cases for interference with inspector, 
t Includes one case for interference with inspector. 
X Includes four cases for interference with inspector. 
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SUBJXCT 

II. Sanitation 
ToileffacUities: 

Water closets 




COMPLAINTS 

Sustained 

38 


Not 
sustained 

20 

1 

10 

4 
3 


Thereof 
Total anonymous 

67 25 


Wash rooms 






4 


6 


Dressing rooms 






1 


1 


Cleanliness or repair of workrooms. 

Ventilation 

Meals 


haUs 


.etc.... 


13 
3 

4 


23 12 
7 4 
7 5 



Childben 

Under 14 years of age 

From 14 to 16 years of Age: 

Without certificates , 

Hours 



Womif AMD Malb Minobs 

Hours 

Emplo3anent ol women in basement 

Seats for women. 



MiSCSLLAXBOUa 



Payment of wages. 
Day of rest 



Total 



1015. 
1014. 
1013. 
1012. 
1011. 



42 



73 



115 



50 



28 


54 


82 


29 


46 


81 


127 


77 


141 


218 


350 


264 


1 . 




1 . 




2 


1 


3 . 




3 . 




3 . 




208 


150 


367 


278 


534 


633 


1,167 


753 


447 


466 


013 


556 


145 


108 


253 


07 


96 


140 


235 


77 


122 


100 


222 


81 
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(5) REPORT OF DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE 
(A) REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 

To the First Deputy Commissioner: 

I herewith submit my report as Director of the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene for the year ending S^tember 30, 1915. The 
reports of the chief medical inspector, the chemical engineer, the 
fire prevention engineer of the second district, and the tunnel 
inspectors, are attached and submitted as a part of the report 

At this date, no report has been received from the mechanical 
engineer or the fire prevention engineer of the first district. 

Organization 

By order of the Commissioner of Labor, on October 1, 1914, the 
civil engineer was relieved from the supervision of the Director, 
and placed in charge of a newly created division. 

On October 1, 1914, Mr. William T. Doyle was appointed 
mechanical engineer. On November 1, 1914, Dr. Rosalie Bell was 
appointed medical inspector. During the year, Edward W. Hines, 
special investigator assigned to railroad work, resigned. On Sep- 
tember 30, 1915, Robert N. Wood, special investigator, died. He 
had been assigned to investigation of the conditions affecting the 
health of colored workers. Mr. Wood was especially well qualified 
to conduct an investigation of this nature, and his work is desen^- 
ing of* commendation. , 

The personnel of the Division consisted of chief medical inspec- 
tor, acting as Director, chemical engineer, mechanical engineer, 
two fire prevention engineers, and secretary. Attached to the 
Division were the following : the Medical Section consisting of two 
male medical inspectors, one female medical inspector, and one fac- 
tory inspector acting as medical inspector; two factory inspec- 
tors, six special investigators, two tunnel inspectors and one con- 
fidential agent. 

Assignment 

In order to facilitate routine work, the state was divided into 
two districts, the first comprising Greater New York, Long Island, 
and the counties on both sides of the lower Hudson. The second 
district comprised all other counties. 

[92] 
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Fire Prevention Engineer Gillespie was assigned to the first 
district, and Fire Prevention Engineer Quigley to the second. 
Dr. Roos was given charge of medical inspection work in the first 
district, and Dr. Lanahan in the second. A special investigate 
was assigned to the chemical engineer, mechanical engineer, and 
the fire prevention engineer of the first district. Special Inves- 
tigator Quirk was assigned to railroad inspection work in the 
first district and Special Investigator Hines in the second. 

Office 

In May, 1915, the main office of the Division was moved to 
Albany, the secretary and records heing there permanently, and 
a sub-office maintained in New York City, the mechanical engi- 
neer, chemical engineer and fire prevention engineer being located 
there. With the reorganization of the Department, and the estab- 
lishing of the main office of the Industrial Commission in New 
York City, it is apparent that the office of the Division should 
also be in New York City. The greater part of the personnel is 
situated in the first district, as are also the administrative bureaus 
of the Department Time is lost, and expenses are incurred 
through sending reports, and traveling, to and from the Albany 
office. I would recommend that the office of the Division be 
located in New York City. 

Exhibit 

With the assistance of the members of the Division, an exhibit 
on industrial hygiene was prepared for the exposition at San 
Francisco. The exhibit consisted of photographs showing mod- 
em methods for safeguarding the workers from dangerous or poi- 
sonous dust, fumes, gases and vapors; guarding of machinery; 
sanitary conveniences; lighting; ventilation and general sanita- 
tion, as well as protective devices to be worn. There was also a 
stand containing a large number of samples of dust from various 
industries, showing their analyses and their dangerous qualities. 
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Summary 
A summarized report of the work of the attaches is as follows : 

Surveys 938 

Special inspections 3 , 677 

Tunnel inai>ections •. 227 

Tunnel observations 137 

Caisson inspections 6 

Caisson observations 3 

Complaint investigations 116 

Compliance visits 631 

Miscellaneous matters 4, 248 

Adult physical examinations 2, 288 

Children's physical examinations 320 



Activities of Investigators 

When the explosives section of the law went into effect, six 
special investigators were assigned to the Bureau of Explosives, 
for the purpose of making a survey of powder magazines through- 
out the state. This work extended from June to September. 

The investigation of the printing industry was continued. 

With a view toward making a special investigation of the use 
of gas apparatus, and its effect upon the health of operators in the 
garment industry, an investigator thoroughly familiar with the 
trade was assigned to making preliminary visits to shops in this 
industry. 

Upon request, investigators were assigned to work for the civil 
engineer's division, and for the factory inspection division, first 
district, from October, 1914, to January, 1915. 

A special investigation as to the installation of exhaust sys- 
tems in polishing rooms in New York City was assigned to Spec- 
ial Investigator Smith and Factory Inspector Farrell. The result 
of their inspections was especially gratifying, as follows: 

Shops visited 0. 8 

Exhaust ssrstems tested 132 

Orders to reconstruct 22 

Orders for systems 16 

Prosecutions 4 



The summary of the investigations indicates the effectiveness 
of the present sections of the law relating to grinding and polish- 
ing, and also the close application of the law by the inspection 
bureau. 
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Even a most efficient factory inspector may not be an expert 
on exhaust systems. The result of the visisits is, in my opinion, 
sufficient evidence to warrant specially trained inspectors being 
assigned to special work relating to testing of exhaust systems. 

Cliemical Engineer 

A large part of the chemical engineer's attention was devoted 
to installation of local exhaust systems (especially where the 
material was of a dangerous or poisonous nature) inquiry as to 
cause of explosions, and also photographic work. This field work 
limited his time for laboratory work and the special inspection 
of chemical plants. 

The report of the chemical engineer demonstrates the necessity 
of laboratory procedure in connection with the enforcement of the 
labor laws and the great assistance rendered in solving the prob- 
lems of proper compliance with orders issued by the various 
bureaus. In order to work effectively and economically, labora- 
tory facilities should be provided in the upper part of the state. 
Rochester University has placed at our disposal its laboratory 
facilities for use by the division when necessary. This courtesy 
deserves the appreciative thanks of the Department. Provision 
should be made for permanent facilities. 

Attention is called to the economy practiced in operating the 
laboratory, but, as has been noticed by the chemical engineer, to 
do proper work it is necessary to have apparatus. I would 
request that an appropriation be made for securing apparatus 
asked for. The photometer is especially necessary for use in 
studying the question of standards of lighting. 

Fire Prevention Engineers 

The work of the fire prevention engineer in New York City 
has been done principally for the Industrial Board and the Chief 
Factory Inspector of the district with relation to fire alarm instal- 
lations and plans for fire escapes and exits. For assistance in 
routine matters, a special investigator was assigned to work under 
the fire prevention engineer. 

In the second district, the work of the fire prevention engineer 
has been largely field work, necessitating personal visits to build- 
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inga upon request of the Commission and Chief Factory Inspector 
of the district, as well as special assignments from the Director 
with reference to fires or explosions. 

In company with the chemical engineer, a special mvestiga- 
tion was undertaken with reference to the use of benzine in dye- 
ing and cleaning establishments. 

Industrial conditions in the second district differ quite some 
from those in the first district. Congestion is not so great, and 
there are a large number of industries, especially chemical indus- 
tries, which are not found in the first district. Regulations should 
be formulated not entirely upon city classificaticm but rather witii 
reference to the other attendant circumstances which may be 
found. 

Mechanical Engineer 

To the mechanical engineer were assigned the examination and 
approval of plans submitted for installation of exhaust systems. 
The law is not mandatory in requiring plans to be submitted. 
The submitting and approval of plans is of benefit both to the 
manufacturer and the state, as has been demonstrated during the 
special investigation of exhaust systems in polishing shops. It 
is economy to the manufacturer in that he secures expert advice 
before installation and secures an efficient system before there is 
any financial outlay. The state obtains records of statistical 
value and safeguards the health of the workers through proper 
installations. 

Many of the orders issued to reconstruct systems could have 
been obviated had plans been filed with the Department before 
installation. 

Under the supervision of the mechanical engineer, machinery 
accidents reported to the Department were investigated, and 
proper safeguards recommended. 

The examination and approval of safety appliances on eleva- 
tors and elevator gates were referred to the mechanical engineer. 
Most of the appliances were of the electrical type. 

During the past few years, electricity as a motive power has 
gradually replaced steam and gas. In the use of electricity, there 
are the dangers of accident and fire. A large part of the time 
of the mechanical engineer has been devoted to questions involv- 
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ing the use of electricity, thereby limiting the time applicable to 
questions intimately related to machinery hazards and saf^iards. 
In my opinion, the questions and problems presented to the 
Department, wherein electricity is a factor, should be referred to 
an engineer devoting his time entirely to this subject. The num- 
ber of such references to the Department warrants the creating 
of the position of electrical engineer. In the British factory 
inspection service such a position has existed for a number of 
years. I would respectfully recommend an appropriation for, and 
the appointment of, an electrical engineer. 

Railroad Survey 

Owing to the large territory covered, and the number of roads 
involved, inspection with reference to sections 6 and 7 of the 
Labor Law was confined principally to electric lines, except upon 
complaint. 

The work being entirely new, it became necessary to complete 
the preliminary survey undertaken the previous year. The result 
of the survey showed violations in almost every case. Many of 
them were technical, due to misinterpretation of the law, and 
after conference with the operating heads the schedules were 
changed to comply with the law. 

In the case of the Interboro Rapid Transit, a question of ap- 
plication of the law as to employees in the draughting division 
was referred to counsel, and an agreement made to take it to the 
Supreme Court. In the second district, the application of 
the law with reference to lines operating outside of cities of the first 
class was questioned and the matter was referred to counsel. 

The inspectors showed that the intent of section 6 is not car- 
ried out with swing runs. Motormen and conductors may be 
employed with very little time for themselves, and yet the law be 

complied with. 

Compressed Air Work 

The work of the tunnel inspectors is confined principally to 
New York City. During the year, work requiring the use of 
compressed air was very light, but with the beginning of new 
subway routes, it will undoubtedly be quite extensive during the 
coming year. 

4 
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The following up of accident reports is important. Delay in 
the reporting of accidents is a step towards increase in number. 
I would recommend that the tunnel inspectors be provided with 
copies of each accident report within forty-eight hours after 
occurrence of the accident. 

As a result of personal visits to the tunnels, and conferences 
of contractors and the tunnel inspectors, my opinion is that the 
law does not fully cover modem subway construction. I would 
respectfully recommend that a conference be held for the pur- 
pose of revising the rules and regulations applicable to tunnel 
work. 

With a view toward studying compressed air illness, Tunnel 
Inspector Werner has begun a study of the relation of humidity 
and ventilation to compressed air illness, assisted by Medical 
Inspector Boos. 

Electricity now plays a large part in tunnel work, and with the 
high voltage used, there is an increased danger. Tunnel Inspec- 
tor Steers has been assigned to make a special investigation along 
this line, and has prepared a pamphlet on the dangers of elec- 
tricity in tunnel work. 

Conferences 

During the year, the Department was represented and papers 
were presented at meetings of the National Association of Gov- 
ernmental Officials, American Public Health Association, 
National Association of Fire Engineers, at the Conference on 
Charities, and the Safety Conference of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

The campaign of education by means of illustrated lectures and 
talks before civic associations and medical schools was continued. 
This is an important part of the work of the Division, and I 
would respectfully recommend an appropriation for educational 
work 

In conclusion, I desire to commend the attaches of the Division 
for their work. 

C. T. Gbaham-Roqebs, 

Director. 
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(B) REPORT OF CHIBF MEDICAL INSPECTOR 

To the First Deputy Commissioner: 

I herewitli submit my report as Chief Medical Inspector in 
charge of the section of Medical Inspection for the year ending 
September 30, 1915. 

Owing to a large part of my time being spent in connection 
with administrative affairs as Director of the Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, it was impossible to give as much personal atten- 
tion to medical inspection alone as I would have desired. 

The personnel of the Section includes Medical Inspectors Doc- 
tors Lester L. Koos, Eosalie Bell, and Joseph Lanahan, and Dr. 
Nathan Schwartz, Factory Inspector, acting as Medical Inspec- 
tor. 

In order to facilitate routine work, the state was divided into 
two districts, the first comprising that portion south and east of 
Albany, the second district, the other portions of the state; also 
the following assignments were made: Dr. Eoos, in charge of 
the First District, attadied to the New York City office; Dr. 
Lanahan, in charge of the Second District, attached to the Albany 
office; Dr. Bell, assigned to special investigation of women in 
the industries ; Dr. Schwartz, assigned to medical inspection and 
physical examination of workers in connection with visits of 
chemical, mechanical and fire prevention engineers. Drs. Bell 
and Schwartz were attached to the New York City office. 

In addition to the visits of the medical inspectors, I personally 
visited a large number of factories, also tunnels and other places, 
to hold conferences in matters upon appeals, also upon request 
from manufacturers for advice or instruction in matters of indus- 
trial hygiena These visits served to increase the spirit of co-op- 
eration between employees, employers and the Department of 
Labor. 

The work of medical inspection is closely associated with the 
work of the chemical engineer. Many of the references to the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene had as a basis the question of 
the effect of the process or materials upon the health of the worker. 
Therefore, during the latter part of the year. Dr. Schwartz was 
assigned to co-operate with the chemical engineer. By this 
arrangement, where harmful conditions, as well as impaired 
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health among the workers, were discovered, accurate, scientific 
data would be secured, and unbiased conclusions with proper 
recommendations submitted. 

The chief duties of the medical inspectors are: (1) Investi- 
gation of industrial diseases reported by private physicians, hos- 
pital physicians and factories; (2) supervision of child labor in 
factories and mercantile establishments through (a) supervision 
of the issuance of employment certificates by local boards of 
health and health officers, and (b) physical examination of chil- 
dren employed in factories and mercantile establishments; (3) 
investigation of dangerous trades and physical examinations of 
workers therein employed to determine the effect upon the health 
of the workers; (4) investigations of complaints made by fac- 
tory inspectors and others relative to the unhygienic conditions 
existing in factories and mercantile establishments; and (5) 
written and detailed reports of all investigations made and rec- 
ommendations whereby the unhygienic or dangerous conditions 
can be corrected or eliminated. 

To properly investigate industrial diseases and poisonings it is 
absolutely necessary to employ the services of those who are famil- 
iar with factory conditions, possess a knowledge of industrial 
processes, and in addition have made a special study of indus- 
trial diseases and have had some years experience in general prac- 
tice. Such inspectors are able to determine whether or not the 
pathological conditions found are the result of industrial condi- 
tions, such as exposure to irritating or poisonous fumes and gases, 
handling of poisonous or corrosive substances, inhalation of 
vitiated or impure air, extremes of humidity or temperature; or 
of conditions which may be already present in the worker, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis, arterial or cardiac disease, nephritis, 
alcoholism. 

Take lead poisoning, for example. The inspector must be 
able to differentiate the paralysis of lead poisoning from that of 
alcoholic neuritis or poliomyelitis, the cachexia from that of 
tuberculosis, nephritis or carcinoma, the blue line on the gums 
from the ordinary congestion secondary to gingivitis and pyor- 
rhoea alveolaris. This naturally necessitates a knowledge of 
such conditions gained only by clinical experience. 
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While undoubtedly these investigations cannot be intelligently 
conducted save by those who are familiar with factory conditions, 
and have had years of experience in medical work, and made a 
particular study of industrial diseases, yet to insure satisfactory 
results and to make intelligent and practical recommendations, it 
is advisable to obtain the assistance of those who have had experi- 
ence in factories, and in addition are skilled in chemistry, phys- 
ics and mechanics. This necessitates the co-operation of chem- 
ical, mechanical ^nd civil engineers, whose talents have been devel- 
oped by years of practical experience, and who are able to make 
valuable suggestions regarding systems of ventilation, safeguard- 
ing of machinery, and devise various protective apparatus for the 
safety of the workers. 

These* devices and various apparatus are designed in a labora- 
tory specially equipped for the purpose. Here also are made 
numerous chemical tests of dust and wall and floor scrapings 
obtained from various factories to determine the presence of dif- 
ferent poisons, such as lead, arsenic, etc., which may be injuri- 
ous to the health of the workers. Various products are analyzed 
to determine whether or not they contain substances which may 
be injurious. Specimens of urine, obtained from workers whose 
appearance suggests lead poisoning, are analyzed to determine the 
presence of lead. Microscopic examinations of blood obtained 
from these same workers are also made to determine the stippling 
of the red cells, which, when considered with other findings, give 
an absolute diagnosis of lead poisoning. 

When both clinical and laboratory observations enable the 
inspector to make a positive diagnosis, and the fact is also estab- 
lished that the worker developed such a condition in the factory, 
a written or detailed report is made stating the above facts, includ- 
ing recommendations whereby these conditions can be corrected. 

While the average factory inspector is undoubtedly well 
trained and efficient and able to recognize faulty conditions, and 
violations of the labor laws found in the factories, he has no 
knowledge whatever of the physical condition of the workers and 
cannot possibly recognize pathological conditions when he sees 
them. His duties are chiefly the enforcement of the labor laws 
regarding the hours of labor, prohibition of certain employments; 
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safeguarding of machinery, fire protection, etc. But his duties 
are doubly valuable when co-operating with those who are able 
to recognize the effects of such violations and make recommenda- 
tions whereby they can be corrected. 

Supervision of Child Labor in Factories 

To properly supervise the issuance of employment certificates, 
it is necessary to know just what conditions are required for the 
issuance of same, namely, suitable evidence that the applicant is 
at least fourteen years of age, has sufficient education and is in 
sound physical condition. The last condition can be determined 
only by a doctor of medicine who can easily recognize a patho- 
logical condition when present, and will therefore refuse a corti- 
cate upon that ground. 

The state demands that all children before obtaining employ- 
ment shall be of suitable age, in possession of adequate educa- 
tion and in good physical condition. By regulating their hours of 
labor; prohibiting their employment in certain trades, occupa- 
tions and industries detrimental to health or morals, and by fre- 
quent inspections and physical examinations by the medical 
inspectors, the state endeavors to insure and maintain their good 
health, morals, comfort and well-being. Physical examinations 
of children can therefore be performed by medical inspectors 
alone, who, as physicians, are familiar with pathological condi- 
tions and, having a knowledge of factory conditions in addition, 
can determine whether such pathological lesions are the result of 
the occupation wherein the child is engaged. 

Under the provisions of sections 75 and 166, preliminary visits 
were made to health officers with a view toward standardizing the 
work of issuing employment certificates. To visit each health 
officer separately would prove an enormous task; therefore, the 
co-operation of the State Department of Health was sought, so 
that when conferences of health officers were held by the sani- 
tary supervisors, a medical inspector could be present; so far no 
such conferences have been held. 

The results of visits made to health officers showed the neces- 
sity for proper supervision, and warranted the compilation of 
standard instructions. There has been prepared by the medical 
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section, a pamphlet of instructions to health officers on the proper 
issuance of employment certificates. 

Many of the health officers visited were found to receive a very 
small remuneration in proportion to the amount of work required 
of them. Proper remuneration is a great incentive toward secur- 
ing accurate records, and I would recommend legislation toward 
granting a fee to health officers issuing employment certificates. 

Through conferences a hearty spirit of co-operation between 
local health officers and the Labor Department has been secured. 

In New York City all applicants for employment certificates 
apparently over sixteen years of age were referred by the Health 
Department to the Labor Department for attention. To prop- 
erly decide these cases, a physical examination was often neces- 
sary, and much of the medical inspectors' time was devoted to 
the sulH)ffice in New York City in connection with this work. In 
my opinion, section 71 of the Labor Law clearly places this entire 
matter in the hands of the local health officers, and after several 
conferences, the New York City Health Department agreed to 
handle the entire matter, beginning October 1st, 1915. By this 
arrangement the inspectors as well as the clerical force in New 
York City will be enabled to devote more time to strictly depart- 
mental work. 

The number of children examined in the factories was few, 
owing to the fact that a routine method for following this phase 
was just being perfected. A number of industries were visited, 
where as medical inspector I had personally found many chil- 
dren and the last statistics had shown children. In the majority 
of places visited, few or none were found, and in the routine vis- 
its of the medical inspectors but few were found. The following 
routine has been adopted : Immediately after the factory inspec- 
tion c^rd is examined by the Bureau of Statistics, a card con- 
taining the firm's name and the number of children employed is 
forwarded at once to the medical section, and referred to the medi- 
cal inspector of the district for attention. This routine has only 
been effective the last few weeks, so that we may expect greater 
results with a large saving of time for the ensuing year. 

A large number of canneries were personally visited during 
the summer and Dr. Bell, during the course of her investigation, 
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paid special attention to children. But few places were found 
not complying with the law. These were very small canneries in 
remote parts of the state. 

Occupational Diseases 

The investigation of occupational diseases, and recommenda- 
tions for prevention, cure or remedy, are essentially the duty of a 
physician and properly belong to medical inspection, and the fol- 
lowing, up of occupational diseases has been referred to, and is 
carried on by the Section of Medical Inspection. 

A large part of the time of the medical inspectors has heea 
given to this work, and the results have fully warranted the time 
spent in this service. A number of manufacturers have requested 
conferences with the medical inspectors, and plant physicians have 
been installed. Physicians and hospitals were visited, and the 
purpose of the law explained, thus securing effective co-operation. 
A number of hospitals in Greater New York availed themselves of 
the Department's offer and conferred with the medical inspectors 
upon doubtful cases. 

Special attention was given to lead poisoning, and the Depart- 
ment leaflet on lead poisoning was widely distributed. A num- 
ber of industrial poisonings not required to be reported were 
received, and have opened up new fields for investigations. 

When found necessary, orders were issued for providing safe- 
guards, and in many instances, compliance was secured at once, 
without the issuance of a formal written order. 

The results of the visits of the medical inspectors have dem- 
onstrated the fact that medical inspection of factories is essen- 
tial to the proper enforcement of labor laws, also that industries 
wherein lead is manufactured or used, as well as chemical indus- 
tries, should have attending physicians. I would recommend to 
the Industrial Commission the enactment of such a regulation. 

Investigations on the following subjects were undertaken by 
the Section of Medical Inspection: 

Printing. This was supplemental to an investigation being 
carried on by Special Investigator McArdle. 

Mattress Making. A number of complaints relating to viola- 
tions of section 392a of the General Business Law were referred 
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to the Section for attention. A special investigation was under- 
taken by Dr. Eoos, and new legislation recommended. 

Anthrax. The virulent nature of this infection and large num- 
ber of cases reported warranted the assignment of Dr. Lanahan 
to make a special study of this disease ; the investigation is not as 
yet completed. 

Dyers and Cleaners, Owing to the use of benzine and naphtha, 
and its known toxic properties, a special investigation of the effect 
upon workers in this industry was made in connection with the 
chemical engineer ; also investigations as to the dangers of explo- 
sions in the same industry. 

Use of Briquettes as Fveh Upon request of the locomotive 
firemen's organization, with the co-operation of the Erie Rail- 
road, Dr. Eoos and Mr. Vogt made an exhaustive study of the 
effect upon the firemen of the use of briquettes, a form of coal 
made with coal dust. This was an exceptional investigation, in 
that it required observation on a moving locomotive, but is of 
value in that briquettes are also used for stationary boilers, and 
the findings would be the same in both cases. The findings of the 
Department were favorably accepted by the railroad company. 
This investigation further demonstrated the wide and valuable 
work of the medical inspectors. 

Lead Poisoning. Independent of the routine investigation of 
reported cases of lead poisoning, an investigation was undertaken 
by Dr. Schwartz and Mr. Vogt into the dangers of lead poisoning 
in industries located in Greater New York, supplemental to the 
report of Dr. Graham-Kogers and Mr. Vogt, made in factories 
in other parts of the state in 1913. The findings have not been 
completed. 

Canneries. A special investigation as to the effect of work in 
canneries upon women and children was undertaken by Dr. Bell 
in the season of 1915. The findings of Dr. Bell are of value in 
that many days at a time were spent in each plant, and an unbi- 
ased report by a woman physician has been submitted, which 
treats not only of the factory conditions, but the housing and fam- 
ily conditions as well. 
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Tobacco Industry. Under the direction of Dr. Lanahan pre- 
liminary steps have been taken for an investigation into the health 
of workers in this industry. The co-operation of the Albany 
Medical College, and a cigar firm, having a model factory, has 
been secured. 

Steam Pressing Irons. Upon request a special investigation 
as to the use of steam pressing irons and its effect upon the work- 
ers was undertaken by Dr. Eoos, and in connection Mr. Vogt 
conducted air test examinations. 

Diamond Cutters. In view of reported cases of lead poison- 
ing a special investigation was undertaken by Dr. Eoos. The co- 
operation of both the cutters' union and shop owners was secured. 
After several conferences with the union, a set of regulations was 
drafted for reference to the Industrial Commission. 

Attention was given to the installation of proper first aid kits 
in all factories visited, and instructions for the use of the kit 
were drafted and referred to the Industrial Commission for their 
action. 

Bibliography 

It is only within a recent period that any literature relative to 
occupational diseases or industrial hygiene could be found. Many 
inquiries are directed to the Department for information along 
these lines and have been referred to me. In the preparation of 
reports of special investigations, the endeavor has been made to 
include as complete a list of references to the subjects as possible. 
With the growth of the work, the importance of a bibliography 
became apparent, also the fact that such a publication would be 
of great benefit and help to those interested in the subject. The 
careful preparation of an extensive work with the limited force 
and facilities of the section would be well nigh impossible. After 
a conference with Mr. Wyer, Director of the State Library, the 
co-operation of the State Library School was secured. Dr. Lana- 
han was assigned to supervise the work and it is hoped the Depart- 
men will be able to issue a valuable addition to the literature on 
industrial hygiene and occupational poisonings and disease. 
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Eqnipmeiit 

To undertake- proper physical examinations, it is necessary to 
have a complete equipment sufficiently portable to be carried in 
the field. At present the medical inspectors do not possess such 
an equipment. I would respectfully recommend an appropriation 
for this purpose. 

With the present number of medical inspectors, it is impos- 
sible to effectively carry out the provisions of section 76-a. Dr. 
Schwartz has done efficient and faithful service as an acting medi- 
cal inspector. I would recommend an appropriation for his 
appointment as medical inspector. 

To conclude the subject, medical inspection is inseparably con- 
nected with factory inspection. Any attempt to separate the two 
would be inadvisable, for medical inspection of factories implies 
a knowledge of medicine and in addition a knowledge of factory 
conditions which can only be acquired by practical experience. 

C. T. Graham-Rogebs, 
Chief Medical Inspector. 

(C) REPORT OF CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
To the Director: 

I beg to submit my report as chemical engineer of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene for the year ending September 30, 1915. 

A considerable portion of my time was occupied making special 
inspections and pursuing investigation of factories and mercantile 
establishments where dust, gases, fumes, heat and vapors escape 
into the workrooms in the various processes of manufacture, where 
by chemical means it was possible to determine whether the quan- 
tities existing were of sufficient amounts to be detrimental to the 
health of the employees working therein. When such proved to be 
the case, orders were issued and enforced. 

A large number of samples of materials were submitted to me 
by supervising inspectors and medical inspectors for analysis, 
including wall dust, floor dust, water, oils, paints, dry colors, 
glazed paper, candy, tin foil, waxes, etc., which, when analyzed 
and the results obtained, in many cases assisted the physicians in 
diagnosing cases of industrial poisoning investigated by them. 
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A number of visits were made to factories in order to solve 
problems relative to the sanitary disposal of domestic waste, par- 
ticularly where no sewer systems existed. Prior to the appoint- 
ment of a mechanical engineer a nimiber of problems were placed 
with me relative to the guarding of machinery and the operation 
of exhaust systems, but upon his appointment I was relieved of 
this work. 

During the entire year I have set apart Tuesday afternoon of 
each week for consultation with inspectors for the benefit of those 
who may desire to interview me regarding the use of various sub- 
stances used in manufacturing, relative to the necessity of issuing 
orders to proprietors of factories to provide hot water, individual 
towels, and suitable places where employees may take their meals. 
Without making personal visits to the places in question, advice 
was given enabling these inspectors to handle the problems per- 
sonally. 

The demand upon my time for field work involving questions 
of ventilation, sanitation and others of a scientific nature became 
so great that from time to time the assignment of special investi- 
gators became a necessity, which allowed a larger amount of work 
to be accomplished and granted me more time to devote fo labora- 
tory work and the preparation of pamphlets and reports. 

The Laboratory 

A considerable portion of routine work necessitated work to 
be performed in the laboratory, which though fairly well equip- 
ped for the present needs imposed upon it, lacks considerable 
apparatus for the carrying on of certain work to a successful con- 
clusion. The cost of maintaining this laboratory for the year was 
less than $4 per month, irrespective of gas used. 

I urgently recommend the purchase of a small portable Mac- 
beth photometer used for light measurements. This instrument 
is now on the market and can be purchased at a cost considerably 
less than apparatus of a similar nature used for such work made 
abroad. 

I constructed a number of instruments during the year in the 
laboratory for analytical use, all of which have been employed in 
work undertaken in the field, it being the object to construct all 
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apparatus used in such analytical work to be portable, durable, and 
so arranged as to perform all work in the factory where quantitative 
analyses must be performed. 

During the month of July, I again secured the permission of 
Professor Victor Chambers, Professor of Chemistry of Rochester 
University, to use one of the rooms in the chemical building of 
that institution to perform analytical work in connection with my 
investigation of the dyeing and cleaning industry; also to per- 
form certain analytical determinations for factories located in the 
western part of the state. The saving of considerable time 
resulted, besides greater accuracy being maintained. 

Photographs 

At the request of various members of the Department, I pho- 
tographed a number of buildings, guards, sanitary and unsani- 
tary conditions, and devices used in dry cleaning establishments 
to prevent explosions, electrotypes of which have been made for 
the production of haK tones for a bulletin entitled " Prevention 
of Fires and Explosions in the Dyeing and Cleaning Industry." 
The list of photographs added considerably to our present collec- 
tion of sanitary and safety devices, which has proven useful to 
inspectors in the past and to those who visited the Department 
sub-oiEce who desired better conditions in their establishments. 
The large number of pictures possessed by the Department proved 
to be of great use in constructing a photographic exhibit for the 
Panama Pacific Exposition, which I took considerable time to pre- 
pare, together with the preparation of an exhibit of dust samples 
obtained in various factories throughout the state. 

Ezploeions 

A number of explosions occurred during the year, investiga- 
tions of which were conducted in each case, and the causes defi- 
nitely determined, the major portion of which occurred in the dry 
cleaning industry. These explosions showed the necessity of 
undertaking an intensive study into this class of business, with 
the object of determining the hazards surrounding the workers 
employed therein. In this investigation I was assisted by 
Messrs. Nethercott and Oaridi, Special Investigators^ and Dr* 
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Schwartz, Acting Medical Inspector, who obtained under my 
direction, a large amount of data. A report and pamphlet is now 
ready for publication, through which the dangers in this particu- 
lar trade are pointed out with suggestions toward fire and acci- 
dent prevention. 

Considerable time was given to other explosions which occurred 
in Syracuse, Port Ewen and New York City, with a view toward 
tracing the cause of same. In every case I was afforded every 
courtesy and assistance by the proprietors to locate the cause. 
Suggestions were offered which in all cases were adopted to pre- 
vent recurrences in these factories. 

I am engaged upon the investigation of refrigerating systems, 
the japanning industry and laundry industry, which I hope to 
complete as soon as possible and shall prepare pamphlets on each 
industry investigated. 

Acddents 

A number of accidents were investigated in and near New York 
City, in which serious damage was done. The accident in a hotel 
where an explosion of ammonia gas took place in a refrigerating 
system showed the necessity of an investigation of refrigerating 
systems and power plants in hotels, where our present law does 
not reach. This investigation is yet under way, a preliminary 
report having already been made. 

Following is a recapitulation of the work which I have per- 
formed during the year: 

Number of establishments visited: 

In lead and arsenic investigations 42 

In dry cleaning industry 96 

In japanning industry 1 

In industrial poisoning cases 2 

In making complete sanitary surveys of buildiags « « 2 

Chemical Analyses: 

Benzine vapors 1 

Brass 2 

Urine 4 

Wall dust from factories 13 

Dust fumes and gases in factories 22 

Leaa fumes in factories 15 

Flowers (artificial) 1 

Candy 3 

Tin foil for lead 3 

Milk sugar, for lead ^ 1 

Sealing wax.. 1 

Bubb« *.^ .*.* a 
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Chemical AnalyaeB — dConlinited): 

Lead pipe 1 

Pottery 1 

Toy 1 

Paint t 

Matches , 1 

Powders for lead 1 

Dry colon 1 

Otho* technical analyses in factories in lead, japanning and dry cleaning industry . . 18 

Analsrtical Det^minations Relative to Ventilation of Basements of Mercantile Establish- 
lishments in 

Troy a 

Albany 2 

Schenectady 4 

BufiFalo 1 

New York 2 

Syracuse 



Analytical Det^minations Relative to General Ventilation of Factories in 

Albany 2 

New York City 4 

Explosions in 

Syracuse 1 

New York City 6 

Miscellaneous Matters: 

Photographs taken for departmental purposes 120 

Accident investigations 2 

Special investigations as to overcrowding workrooms 2 

Special investigations relative to wearing of respirators 1 

Mechanical engineering problem (elevators) 1 

Sanitary investigations relative to installations of water closets 2 

John H. Vogt> 

Gh&rmoal Efu/meer* 

(D) report of fire prevention engineer 

To the Director: 

In compliance with custom I herewith submit to you my report 
for the year ending September 30, 1915, giving you a statement 
of my activities during the year ending with the above date. 

Early in year, in company with the chemical engineer and the 
fire prevention engineer in the first district, we made certain 
inspections of dry cleaning establishments in both the first and 
second districts relative to their danger from fire and explosion. 
The result of this investigation will be filed in a separate report 
in the very near future. This report will cover in detail not only 
the places in the larger cities, but also in dry deeding establish- 
ments in smaller cities up-state. 
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My time has been occupied principally in making inspections 
of factories in the second district where orders have been placed 
to safeguard the employees from fire or panic hazard. This has 
kept me well occupied during the year. In my territory I have 
inspected, at the request of either the Industrial Commission, the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, the Chief Factory Inspector or 
the Engineering Division not less than four hundred factories 
throughout the state. While in many of these inspections I have 
been met with opposition in carrying out the provisions of the law, 
I think the average manufacturer is taking more interest in these 
safeguards and the compensation laws are working a change for 
the better. I find in many small factories that it is physically 
impossible to make changes that meet the letter of the law. In 
these cases I have tried to devise plans whereby the spirit of the 
law might be met and at least a fairly safe condition enforced. 

In many buildings in the matter of horizontal exits there is 
serious objection to having a fire door on both sides of the hori- 
zontal opening as the average owner of a building is opposed to 
spending money where he thinks it unnecessary. He argues from 
the standpoint that one door with a fusible link in the center of 
the opening will clearly answer the purpose and meet the spirit 
of the law. In many cases T am prone to agree with this content 
tion, especially in buildings where the material is non-inflammable. 

The matter of fire alarm telegraph systems in factories is being 
somewhat pushed to the front and justly so. In any factory where 
any great number of people are employed, I think there should be 
a fire alarm telegraph system to not only warn the people in case 
of fire but to be used in connection with fire drills. A safe and 
up-to-date fire drill in the average factoiy is one of the greatest 
factors of safety from panic that I can conceive. These frequent 
drills take the scare from the average employee so that he does 
not know whether it is a fire or a drill. In many of the smaller 
plants the fire alarm system need not be an elaborate one but it 
should be installed in a safe and reliable manner and \inder reli- 
able supervision. The more economical we can get these plants, 
consistent with reliability, the easier it is to induce the manu- 
facturer to install them. 
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At the direction of the Industrial Commission, I attended the 
convention of the state fire chiefs at Peekskill in June where mat- 
ters pertaining to fire protection were ably discussed by various 
fire chiefs throughout the state who are alive to the fire hazard. 
In the latter part of August and forepart of September, at the 
direction of the Industrial Commission, I attended the conventibn 
of the International Association of Fire Engineers at Cincinnati. 
This association is made up of fire chiefs throughout the world. 
Some of the most able men in fire protection, fire equipment and 
fire extinguishment attend this convention. Valuable papers were 
read and discussed by men who thoroughly understand the ques- 
tion involved and much valuable information was gleaned from 
these discussions. Representatives of the Underwriters' Labora- 
tories of Chicago were in attendance and gave us valuable infor- 
mation, together with stereopticon views of various appliances 
used for safeguarding life and limb in factories and other struc- 
tures throughout the country. 

It is clearly evident that the propagation of " Safety First " in 
fire protection throughout the 15,000 factories in my district, 
where over 500,000 people are employed, is bearing fruit and that 
a few years will see a vast improvement in the factories of this 
state. 

John P. Quigley, 
Fire Prevention Engineer. 

(E) REPORT OF TUNNEL INSPECTORS 

To the Director: 

Herewith is submitted the report of the tunnel inspectors for the 
fiscal year ending September 30th, 1915. The work was divided 
into two districts, northern and southern, with a dividing line at 
Fourteenth street, Manhattan, since most of the work was being 
done in New York City. The inspectors alternated in each dis- 
ta'ict every three months. 

The work inspected consisted of " cut and cover " subway work, 
hard rock timnels and subaqueous tunnels working imder com- 
pressed air. Air pressures were light. In all, fifty-eight con- 
tracts were regularly inspected during the year, employing a total 
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average of 16,830 men. The distribution is shown on the accom- 
panying tabulations, in which the work is divided into three gen- 
eral groups: New York City subway systems, Catskill Aqueduct 
timnels, and miscellaneous work. 

By a ruling of the Industrial Commission, contractors no longer 
report accidents to the Bureau of Inspection, but to the Bureau of 
Workmen's Compensation. This will eliminate one very desirable 
feature of our work. By special arrangement heretofore with the 
Bureau of Statistics, monthly reports of accidents received from 
contractors on tunnel work, were tabulated under the various sep- 
arate contracts and divided into causes, and such tabulations were 
a direct aid and the only systematic guide for the accident pre- 
vention work which is a salient feature of the inspection of heavy 
construction work. 

During the year there occurred, according to our information, 
35 fatalities among workers, divided as follows : Four on the sur- 
face but indirectly connected with subway or tunnel work; 1 in a 
caisson, but after air pressure had been withdrawn and over whidi 
this Department has no jurisdiction at that stage of construction ; 
16 on " cut and cover '' subway work; and 14 in connection with 
tunnel work. 

The causes of the fatalities were: Falls, 7; haulage and hoist- 
ing, 7 ; falling objects, not dropped, 17 ; falling objects handled by 
injured, 2 ; electric shock, 1. 

Last year the report to the Department of Labor showed 44 
fatalities. It appears, therefore, that the past year saw consider- 
ably fewer fatalities than the year before, although, according to 
our information, more men were employed. 

During the year the inspections totaled 197, observations 126, 
and compliance visits 73. The inspectors made special investiga- 
tions, some not completed as yet, into various features of heavy 
construction work, such as safety in the nae of electricity in tunnels 
and underground workings, safety in hoisting and haulage in this 
class of work, and investigations into the possible mitigation of 
compressed air illness. 

Those suggestions made in various preceding annual reports 
relative to changes in the law, need not be repeat^ in this report. 
Those changes are desired more and more, but ^ugg^estnig tb^m 
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in an annual report does not seem to bear much fruit They will 
undoubtedly be taken up in a different manner during the coming 
year. 

In the new year, subaqueous tunnel work, with its ensuing high 
pressure compressed air work, will be reaching its maximum, 
giving the Department ample opportunities for the study of com- 
pressed air illness and giving the new law of hours of labor under 
air pressures with its accompanying legal rates of decompression, 
its first test. 

GusTAv Werner, 
Philip J. Steers, 

Tunnel Inspectors. 



inspections of tunnels and caissons in 1915 



Number of 
Location of Work Employees 

New York City Subways: 

Broadway and Lexington Avenue 6,575 

Seventh Avenue 3,300 

William and Clark Streets 1,370 

Whitehall and Montague Streets 920 

Flatbush Avenue and Eastern Parkway 1 ,000 

Fourth Avenue 500 

Belmont Tunnel 50 

Forty-ee<H>nd Street Diagonal 800 

Fifty-ninth Street 250 

Canal Street 300 

' Total 15,065 

Catakill Aqueduct 935 

Miscellaneous 830 

Grand totri 16,830 
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(1) REPORT OF THE SECOND DEPUTY COMMIS- 
SIONER 

(In Charge of Bureau of Workmen's Compensation) 

To the Industrial Commission: 

In compliance with the requirements of the Compensation Law 
and of the Labor Law, this report of the Bureau of Workmen's 
Compensation is made and submitted. It covers the period of the 
calendar year 1916 with tables that make it also a report for the 
last nine months of the fiscal year ending September 30, 1916. 

The year has been eventful of change. At its beginning the 
Workmen's Compensation Commission, a separate state depart- 
ment, was charged with the administration of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law which became effective July 1, 1914. The 
Legislature radically amended said law, which amendments became 
effective April 1, and thereafter virtually two laws have been in 
operation ; the first as affecting all cases of injury arising prior to 
April first, and the present law as affecting all cases after said 
date. 

The Legislature also abolished the Workmen's Compensation 
Commission as a separate state department and merged its 
functions with those of the Department of Labor under a new 
Department of Labor to be administered by the State Industrial 
Commission; and that which was a department at the beginning 
of the year became a bureau of the new Department of Labor when 
the Industrial Commission Law became effective on June first 

Upon assuming office the Industrial Commission retained, with 
the exception of the changes hereinafter noted, the organization 
plan and personnel much as it found it, and energetically assumed 
at once a vigorous and sympathetic administration of the Work- 
men's Compensation Law. 

The principal changes accomplished in the amendment of the 
law affected the method of making claims and of paying awards. 

[119] 
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Under the first law all claims were made directly to the Commis- 
aion which, after it had passed upon them, collected from the insur- 
ance carriers the awards as made and paid out said awards accord- 
ing to the provisions of the law. Under the amended law claims 
are first filed directly with employers with the right of employers 
and employees to reach an agreement with each other respecting 
the amount of awards to be paid. Only in the event of neglect or 
failure to reach such agreements may the claim thereafter be filed 
with the Commission as under the old law. In either agreement 
or direct claim cases employers have the right to make payments 
in advance of awards, and, if awards are subsequently made, to 
have such payments properly credited thereon. 

If agreements are entered into, the Commission examines care- 
fully such agreements and, if the terms thereof are strictly in 
accordance with law, approves same, which approvals constitute 
awards. In claims filed directly with the Commission, awards are 
made as they were made under the old law. In all cases when 
awards are made it is incumbent upon employers to pay the same 
directly. 

It will be seon from the foregoing that so radical a change in the 
law necessitated sweeping changes in Bureau methods, forms, 
notices, division of work, etc. Indeed, the Bureau had to accom- 
modate itself to what amounts to five different classes as follows : 
Cases arising under the first law ; and under the new law — agree- 
ment cases with advance payments; agreement cases without 
advance payments; direct claim cases with advance payments, and 
direct claim cases without advance payments. However, by fol- 
lowing the legislative proceedings and finally anticipating the legis- 
lation about to be enacted, forms and system were prepared in 
advance of the adoption of the amendments and the Bureau 
swerved and swept on without much loss of time; but as might 
have been expected at the outset, with a marked increase of 
labor. The new law with its changes required to be explained. 

At Albany the Bureau's offices were removed into the new wing 
of the capitol, being consolidated with the other bureaus of the 
Labor Department there to the decided advantage of the work in 
hand. 
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The branch offices at No. 29 Broadway, in charge of Deputy 
Commissioner Patrick A. Whitney ; at the corner of 14:8th street 
and Courtlandt avenue, The Bronx, in charge of Deputy Commis- 
sioner August Lauter; and at No. 13 Washington street, Pough- 
keepsie, in charge of Deputy Commissioner Edwin Storms, were 
abolished and the employment of said deputy commissioners deter- 
mined as of the date June first. Later the branch office at No. 
171 Madison avenue. New York, in charge of Deputy Commis- 
sioner Thomas J. Curtis, was removed to the principal branch office 
in New York City. These changes effected considerable savings 
in rents and salaries. The branch offices at Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse are still maintained. At Brooklyn, 
Deputy Commissioner David M. Stone, appointed July 16, suc- 
ceeded Deputy Commissioner Thomas J. Drennan; at Albany, 
Deputy Commissioner William A. Abbott succeeded Deputy Com- 
missioner Frank A. Tierney on November 15 ; at Syracuse, Deputy 
Commissioner Willard C. Eichards is still in charge; at Eochester, 
Deputy Commissioner Cyrus W. Phillips was assigned in place 
of Deputy Commissioner Lester Fisher, who resigned May 31; 
at Buffalo, Deputy Commissioner James McLusky succeeded 
Deputy Commissioner George W. Batten on November 15. These 
positions have been made regular civil service positions through 
an examination held in the month of September. 

It scarcely requires to be added that every deputy commissioner 
now in the Department is needed and that it will be unwise further 
to reduce the force. On the other hand, the selection of an addi- 
tional deputy commissioner to conduct hearings at the principal 
branch office could well be justified. The deputy commissioner 
in charge is so burdened with managerial duties and reviews of 
cases upon written testimony that it is impossible for him to sit 
on calendars more than two days a week. However, the Industrial 
Commission itself, which formerly was compelled to give five days 
a week to the hearing of cases, is now able to dispose of claims 
before it by sitting on Mondays and Fridays, with an occasional 
day between. This is as it should be since the heavy general duties 
of the Industrial Commission require much attention. 
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Hearings are held on Wednesdays and Thursdays at Albany and 
every day at New York City with hearings in two parts on Mon- 
days, Thursdays and Fridays. Calendars are now arranged for 
forenoon and afternoon sessions with corresponding notices and 
divided further as to days with respect to insurance carriers. A 
still further division may be noted, that on Mondays, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays are heard general cases; on Wednesdays, trial cases 
with numerous witnesses ; on Fridays, lump sum and medical cases. 
This division refers to the work of the deputy conmiissioners, while 
the commissioners themselves on Mondays and Fridays, as afore- 
said, hear the various classes of cases that go up to them. 

Each of the deputy commissioners except Messrs. Abbott and 
Curtis are in charge of branch offices. Mr. Abbott is in charge of 
the principal office at Albany and Mr. Curtis is housed with the 
commissioners and the deputy commissioner in charge at the prin- 
cipal branch office in New York City. 

The duties of the deputy commissioners are defined in section 65 
of the law as follows : 

Powers of individual commissioners and deputy commissioners. — Any 
investigation, inquiry or hearing which the commission is authorized to hold 
or undertake, may be held or taken by or before any commissioner or deputy 
commissioner, and the award, decision or order of a commissioner or deputy 
commissioner, when approved and confirmed by the commission and ordered 
filed in its office, shall be deemed to be the award, decision or order of the 
commission. Each commissioner and deputy shaU, for the purposes of tMs 
chapter, have power to administer oaths, certify to official acts, take deposi- 
tions, issue subpoenas, compel the attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books, accounts, papers, records, documents and testimony. The com- 
mission may authorize any deputy to conduct any such investigation, inquiry 
or hearing, in which case he shall have the power of a conmiissioner in 
respect thereof. 

The work of the Bureau thoughout the year has been steadily 
progressive along the lines of the original organization ; and, at lie 
end of the year, as will be noted in that part of the report undei* 
the heading ^^ claims division," the number of pending cases had 
been reduced to nearly the possible minimum. Complaints arc 
probably as few in number as they will ever be from a field so 
extensive, and the Bureau is apparently beyond justifiable criti- 
cism. The utmost diligence is exercised at all times to maintain 
this condition. The deputy commissioner in charge who is mak- 
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ing this report is not altogether satisfied with a certain number of 
eases which for one reason or another have grown too old. Great 
pressure is being exercised to dispose of all such cases. It seems, 
however, impossible to eliminate them altogether for certain diffi- 
culties and delays are not within the power of the Bureau to 
remedy or overcome. 

The Bureau is now running within a $500,000 annual appro- 
priation. This is a self-imposed limit slowly reached as better 
organization became effective and includes a proportionate share 
of overhead expense, commissioners' salaries, etc. This is a saving 
of fully $200,000 a year as compared with the cost of maintaining 
the Bureau at the outset The merging of the Bureau with others 
under the Industrial Commission has tended to effect economies. 
The winter of 1914-1915 saw an unusual amount of unem- 
ployment in marked contrast with the condition at the end of the 
current year. The Bureau is somewhat of a barometer marking 
the revival of industry through an increase of reports and claims 
filed. This increase, however, puts the Bureau to its highest 
endeavor and there is perhaps a degree of strain which may not 
be sustained if there is further increase in the number of claims. 
The Bureau, as is well-known, has no leisure and drives as hard 
as does any private industry, but, be it said, not unwillingly ; for 
there is generally a noble response to the humanitarian purposes 
of the statute. The constant appearance of claimants in distress 
makes so powerful an appeal to every employee from the lowest 
to the highest that the result is as beautiful as it is unusual. 

The deputy commissioner in charge is about to recommend a 
final revision of system and forms which will accomplish even 
better organization. Evolution, adaptation, revision, is the recur- 
rent order of organization. To-day no compensation bureau in 
America and no private insurance company accomplishes more 
work or discloses a lower expense ratio. It is remarkable, too, 
that the private insurance companies best organized to develop 
facts about cases are most often in agreement with the recom- 
mendations of the claims divisions as presented to the Commis- 
sion on its daily calendars. 
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With respect to the daily hearings, they may be described as 
in reality minor claims courts where all embarrassing technicali- 
ties are waved aside and a straight drive is made towards truth 
and justice. These hearings have met with popular favor for each 
person interested has his day in court. They conmiand the grow- 
ing respect, too, of the legal profession itself, some of whose emi- 
nent members have been loud in their praise. 

While it is true that under the law no hearing may be had as 
of right by any party interested except upon formal application 
for the same, yet the Commission by first considering all cases 
in public has been able not only to expedite its work by effecting 
easy reconciliation in cases of dispute or dissatisfaction but it has 
also been able thus quickly to disseminate correct information 
about the law. Each claimant, if he seems to require it, is 'explic- 
itly advised as to his own case, and thus he becomes a radiating 
center of instruction to others. It is predicted that the number 
of claimants actually appearing will constantly diminish. The 
Commission owing to situations of distress has responded in the 
consideration of hundreds of cases out of order. This seemed to 
be an absolute duty but has entailed much extra work. 

The daily average number of cases heard and disposed of is 
140, with a record of something over 1,100 achieved once when 
there was an accumulation of easy cases. 

It may be asked, " does the administration of the Workmen's 
Compensation Law properly adapt itself to the industrial com- 
mission plan ? " The answer is yes. But how ? The industrial 
commission idea as enacted in the law is based upon the correla- 
tion and co-ordination of administration of all state functions per- 
taining to industry and labor. Under it every workman and 
employer is bidden to participate in government wherever gov- 
ernment touches him. Modem industry is of exceeding magnitude 
and complexity and so numerous are the necessary rules and regu- 
lations that they are not only through their very number diffi- 
cult to become acquainted with but equally difficult to impose as 
from without. The Legislature, therefore, wisely faced the prop- 
osition from the opposite angle and asks interested parties to par- 
ticipate in framing rules and regulations and to go even further and 
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assist in putting them into effect. This arouses interest, creates 
favorable public sentiment, makes participants familiar with them 
and appeals to that peculiar trait of human nature which prefers 
to act upon its own motion rather than to respond to imposed 
duties. 

The Workmen's Compensation Law touches industry and labor 
at every point and its purposes will be advanced and consum* 
mated much more quickly if it is understood in theory and in 
practice. Thi3 is all the more true because it should mark even in 
dollars and cents a real diminishment of the burdens upon indus- 
try on the one side, while on the other, relieving distress among 
the injured entirely beyond comparison with any system hereto- 
fore obtaining. 

The practical administration of the Compensation Law under 
the industrial commission idea has already been begun. There is 
a common and unified supervision by the Commission; reports 
which formerly were made to the Labor Department and to the 
Compensation Commission are now made only to one of them; 
the same statistical bureau is able to take off the new experience 
of all bureaus; the same agent purchases all supplies; there are 
common post office and stock room facilities. And these are but 
the first throws of the shuttle which will weave all into one whole. 
The first act looking toward this is the assembling of several 
bureaus as separate units. The welding process cannot be accom- 
plished at one stroke but will be a matter of months, even years. 
And with it all is accomplished a saving in money to the taxpayer. 

CLAIMS DIVISION 

This division is in charge of Mr. Daniel A. Golden. In a sense 
it is the vital part of the organization of the Bureau, for the law 
was enacted for the sole purpose of providing compensation for 
losses arising from industrial accidents. 

This division receives all reports of injuries, claims for com- 
pensation, agreements and all testimony and reports of investi- 
gations with respect thereto. It examines all reports and claims 
and prepares the calendars for hearings with recommendations 
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for allowance or disallowance. It also receives and answers all 
correspondence in regard to claims. 

In all cases sent to the Commission proofs are completed, analy- 
ses are made and specific recommendations are attached thereto. 
In the great majority of cases the Commission has but to make 
findings of facts consistent with such recommendations. 

In a measure the labors of all divisions of the Bureau, except 
the state insurance f imd are incidental and supplementary to the 
work of the claims division; and it handles claims against the 
state insurance fund in the same manner as claims against other 
carriers. 

Justice demands that due praise be given for the meritorious 
work of this division. It is efficient and accurate and it evi- 
dences the highest devotion to duty, giving freely of overtime 
work and responding instantly to every demand made upon it by 
the Commission, claimants, employers and insurance carriers. 
Let the complexity of the law, the industrial magnitude of the 
state and the volume of work done attest its merit. 

Eeference is made to the first annual report of the Workmen's 
Compensation Commission for a review of the methods and work 
performed by this important division. 

In the tables below will be found a summary of reports of 
injuries, claims made and disposed of, etc. The following 
explanation of terms preceding the tables should be noted : 

'• C-l No Claims " means first reports -of injuries received from injured workman 
whicb clearly indicate that the disability is of less than two weeks duration 
and that no claim for disability award will be made. All such papers are 
filed in high division alphabetical indexes to be had quickly in connection 
with claims or inquiries if subsequently such may be made. In the event 
of no such demand, after six months they are stored away. 

'• C-2 No Claims " means first reports of injuries received from employers In such 
cases. 

" C-l Claims " means first reports of injuries received from injured workmen 
indicating the probability of a claim for compensation to follow. If a dis- 
ability of ten days or longer is indicated, the reports are counted under this 
heading; for, while no compensation is paid for the first two weeks, such 
cases are likely to develop into claims. 

** C-2 Claims " means first reports of injuries received from employers in such cases. 

" C-3 " means claims for compensation actually filed. 

" On calendar and disposed of " means that cases have been considered finaUy and 
awards made or denied and thus closed. 

"Pending" indicates the number of claims filed with the commission and not yet 
examined and prepared for the calendar. These comprise incomplete cases 
as well as those which are complete and not yet examined. (Note. — In the 
first table only " pending " includes about 8,800 cases examined and ready 
for the calendar.) 
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InJtirieB r^xnted and chumA filed complete from July 1, 1914, to December 31. 1914, comprudng 
the full perio<l from the time the law became effective until the beginning of the year covered by 
this report, were as follows: 

C-1 No claims 45.299 

C-2 No ohums 89.363 

C-1 Claims 27.917 

C-2 Claims 23.569 

C-3 Claims for compensation 19,742 

On calendar and disposed of 12,619 

Pending - 7,123 

Deaths reported 47 7 

Claims filed 445 

On cal«adar 325 

Pending 120 



Injuries reported and claims filed complete from January 1, 1915, to September 30, 1915, includ- 
ng old law and new law, were as follows: 

Old law New law 

C-l No claims 23.960 18,447 

C-2 No claims.. 47,061 87,483 

C-1 Claims 17.301 14,781 

C-2 Claims 15.482 28.206 

C-3 Claims for compensation 17.822 5 ,940 

On calendaf and disposed of 24,746 4,700 

Pending 199 1 ,240 

C-103 Agreements 8,458 

On calendar and disposed of 7.481 

Pending 977 

Deaths reported 781 765 

Claims filed .^ 667 547 

On calendar. ; 667 500 

Pending 47 



Injuries reported and claims filed complete from January 1, 1915, to December 31, 1915, includ- 
ing old law and new law and totals, were as follows: 

Ola law New law Totals 

C-1 No claims 23.976 26,417 50,393 

C-2 Nochiims 47,073 130,273 177,346 

C-1 Oaims 17,314 19,539 36,853 

C-2 CUims 15,510 41,709 57,219 

C-3 Claims for compensation 17,878 7, 134 25,012 

On calendar and disposed of 24,941 6,162 31,103 

Pending 60 972 

C-103 Agreements 16,608 

On calendar and di^>osed of 15,513 

Pending 1 , 095 

Deaths reported 314 765 1,079 

Claims and agreements filed. 282 547 829 

On calendar 362 500 862 

Pending 47 47 
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Injuries reported and claims filed complete from July 1, 1914, when the law bcrame effective to 

December 31, 1915, and comprising old law and new law and totals, were as follows: 

Old law New law Totals 

C-1 No claims 69,275 26,417 95,692 

C-2 No claims 136,436 130,273 266,709 

C-1 Claims 45,231 19,539 64,770 

C-2 Claims 39,079 41,709 80,788 

C-3 Claims for compensation *37,620 7, 134 44,754 

On calendar and disposed of 37,560 6, 162 43,722 

Pending 60 972 1 ,032 

C-103 Agreements .' 16,608 16, 608 

On calendar and disposed of 15, 513 15, 513 

Pending /. 1,095 1,095 

Deaths reported 781 765 1,546 

Claims and agreements filed 667 547 1,214 

On calendar 667 500 1, 167 

Pending 47 47 

* The apparent discrepancy between 37,620, the number of claims filed as under the old law 
and 29,665 the number of claims in which awards were made, may be explainea by stating that 
when the law first became effective, many workmen in ignorance of its terms, filed claims for a dis-^ 
ability of less than two weeks duration; and, unacquainted also with the hazardous groups, filed 
numerous claims for injuries sustained in emplo3rmenta over which the commission has no juris- 
diction. 

It will be noted that 1,546 deaths have been reported, whereas 
but 1,214 claims have been filed. This leaves 332 death cases 
specifically not accounted for. These are supposed to fall under 
the following classifications : Cases in which there are no dei)end- 
ents, cases involving common law liability and therefore afford- 
ing remedies through the courts, cases without the jurisdiction 
of the commission or railroad cases in which jurisdiction is dis- 
puted, cases in which there are unknown foreign dependents, and, 
perhaps, some cases settled without claims being filed, even if in 
contravention of the law. 

A comparison between the first law and the amended law may be 
made as regards the number of claims and agreements filed. 
Under the first law, with 29,665 cases covering the period of nine 
months, there were filed 3,296 claims per month. Under the 
amended law, which provides for claims and agreements, the com- 
mission has received 16,608 agreements and 7,134 claims, a total 
of 23,742. Inasmuch as a period of two weeks must elapse before 
a claim may be filed and ten days more is given within which to 
make an agreement, it is evident that the latter number cannot 
be taken as the full experience of the last nine months of the year 
under the amended law. It may be taken to reflect the experi- 
ence of eight months instead. This shows the yield of claims and 
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agreements under the amended law to be 2,968 per month, which 
indicates 328 claims fewer per month or 3,936 fewer per year. 
It will require a statistical analysis to demonstrate what class of 
injuries do not result in claims being filed. It is supposable that 
they are minor claims in which employees receive advance pay- 
ments and fail to file claims. 

The table below, showing awards made under the Workmen^s 
Compensation Law for the nine months from July 1, 1914, to 
March 31, li^l5, including results to December 31, 1915, was 
prepared by the Bureau of Statistics and Information under the 
direction of Chief Statistician L. W. Hatch. 
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SUMMABY OF AWABDS MADE UNDEB THE WOBKMEN*S COMPENSATION LAW IN 

TO DECEMBEB 





Ca«m 


Amount OB 
Valubot 


Kiin> ov AwABD 


Number 


PeroMit 
of total 


Amount 


V. TsuposABT Pabtzal Disabiutt: 

25% and under 


36 
6 

24 
6 


.1 
0.0 

.1 
0.0 

2.0 
.6 

1.1 
.4 


$718 50 
78 52 


S Ovw 2ft% to fiO%. inclurive ................... 


300 73 


1 Over 60% to 75%i incluaive 


339 25 


fi Ovw76%.. "" 




VI. Indvtbbminatb: 

Settled by lump sum 


679 
153 
313 
113 


402,039 63 
206,776 67 


Continuing on ^anuanr 1 r , 


163,862 47 


Other ' 


32.400 49 






Grand total 


29.447 


100.0 


$4,629,108 35 







* Includes $143.60. loss of thumb, t In conjimction with total temporary disability award' 
X Includes six oases combined with total temporary disabihty award. ** Includes one case in con. 
Junction with partial temporary disability award. §§ Includes one case employer bankrupt, no 
insurance; claimant settled for $288. ft Includes five cases with estimated average .death Iosb 
of $3,240.72. 
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THE NINE MONTHS FROM JULY 1, 1914, TO MARCH 31. 1915. INCLUDING RESULT^ 
31. 1916 — (ConehMM) 



Pkbsxnt 

AWABDS 


Awards Maob in Combination Wrra Awabm ab in Fntar Colttmn 
(These amounts included in totals in fourth column) 




TKMFOSABT DISABILrrr 


INDBTBBMINATB 
DIBABIUTT 

(Lump Sum Settlonents) 


Percent 
of total 


Total 


Partial 


Cases 


Amount 


Cases 


Amoimt 


Cases 


Amount 


0.0 














0.0 












0.0 














0.0 




























8.7 














4.5 














3.5 














.7 




























100.0 


361 


$19,454 16 


t218 


$11,609 68 


♦♦11 


$3,013 32 
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The sixth classification " indeterminate " under the summary 
of awards requires a word of explanation. It represents those 
cases which in their early stages would fall under Classifications 
III or IV, and in a measure are assignable to either. They are 
such cases also as in the interest of justice admit of being concluded 
by lump sum payments. 

CASES UNDER INVESTIGATION AND ON APPEAL NOT INCLUDED IN GENERAL 

TABLE. 

Under 

inv«8ti- On 
gation appeal 

Death. 68 

Permanent total disability 

Permanent partial disability *36 

Temporary total disability 23 t^63 

Temporary partial disability 

Kind of award unknown 16 22 

Total 44 189 



An analysis of the general table discloses the following facts : 

Number of claims 29,680 

AggrogAte cost (exclusive of meaical and inclusive, at average value of 44 oases 

under investisation and 189 cases on appeal) 84,880,433 76 

Average value of all awards (exclusive of medical) 167 20 

Death: 

Average value of death awards 3,240 72 

Percentage of cost to whole cost 41 .9 

Percentage of number to whole number filed 2.08 

Percentage of death claims without dependents to whole number of death 

. claims 16.2 

Percentage of death claims with alien dependents residing abroad 9.0 

Permanent and Total Disability: 

Average value of permanent total disability awards (exclusive of medical) . . . 87,476 12 

Percentage of cost to whole oont , 2.8 

Percentage of number to whole number filed .047 

Permanent Partial Disability: 

Average value of permanent partial disability awards (exclusive of medical) . . 8620 88 

Percentage of cost to whole cost 23. 1 

Percentage of number to whole number filed 7.0 

Temporary Total Disability: 

Average value of temporary total disability awards (exclusive of medical) .... 842 41 

Percentage of cost to whole cost 24.0 

Percentage of number to whole number filed 88.9 

Temporary Partial Disability: 

Average value of temporary partial disability awards (exclusive of medioaQ. . 819 96 

Percentage of cost to whole cost .016 

Percentage of number to whole number filed .12 

* Includes five combination cases of temporary total disability, 
t Includes one combination case of temporary partial disability. 
t Includes one combination case of temporary total and temporary partial disabili^. 
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Total oo«t of oompensatioii (exclusive of meoieal) for a fuU year on above baaia. . . $6,007,246 
Add medical coat* at $10.05 per reportable injury (state insurance fund average) 

for 225,(X)0 injuries for the year (closest approximation) 2,463,750 (X) 

Whole cost 8.070.995 00 



MEDICAL DIVISION 

The medicjal division is in (charge of Dr. Raphael Lewy. He is 
assisted by Dr. Samuel M. Hyman. 

The growing value and importance of this division is eviden(5ed 
by the volume of work done whicjh is indicated in the following 
summary: 

1015 1014t Total 

Physical examinatioos of daimants 7,445 1.868 0,313 

Re-examinations 587 233 820 

Total 8.032 2.101 10.138 

Opinions rendered on daim papers in disability cases without physical examination of 

daimants 3.104 

Opinions rendered on claim papers in death cases 115 

Opinions interpreting X-^ay plates 21 



CLASSIFICATION OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

1015 1014 

Exam- Re-exam- Exam- Re-exam- 
inations inations inations inations 

Fractures 2.170 226 858 84 

Infections 1.202 87 403 53 

Bums 00 2 31 3 

Lacerations 676 34 175 10 

Ck)ntusions 1.073 88 206 38 

Amputations 761 35 222 7 

BlisceUaneous 1.874 115 203 38 

Total 7,445 587 1.868 233 



* Medical cost is treated separately for two reasons — (1) it is not accuratdy known since the 
commission does not make medical awards; for. except in state fund cases, the employer pas^s 
directly; and, (2) every injury requires medical aid. while no compensation awaros are paid for the 
first two weeks of disability. 

t This covers the period from July 23. 1014, to December 31. 1014. 
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MONTHLY detail OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS IN 1915 

Exam- Be-exam- 
inatioiis inatioos 

January and February 842 134 

Mareh 660 29 

April 638 13 

May 651 36 

June 606 30 

July 601 18 

August 632 30 

September 601 28 

October 730 47 

November 890 190 

694 32 



4^ 

Total 7,446 687 

Experience demonstrates the wisdom of maintaining an ade- 
quate medical staff. The tendency everywhere in compensation 
bureaus is to place more and more reliance on the opinions of a 
well organized and disinterested staff of physicians. Nor is it 
out of place to bear testimony to the splendid qualifications and 
devotion to duty of our own physicians. Their ability commands 
the respect of the profession at large and gives such weight to 
their opinions as to allay disputes and secure general acquiescence 
in the decisions of the Commission based thereon. Their duties 
comprise physical examinations of claimants and consultations 
with physicians in connection therewith, review of written medi- 
cal testimony, and advisory duties to the Commission at hearings 
including examinations of medical witnesses. 

Aside from the exceptional cases, which are relatively few, the 
principal points in all other cases are those pertaining to wages 
and nature and extent of disability. Manifestly, therefore, accu- 
rate medical testimony is invaluable. Every means should be 
taken to herald this fact to all persons affected by the Compen- 
sation Law. If injured employees are put into the hands of good 
physicians immediately after their injuries are sustained, many 
fruitful results for good will be accomplished thereby; they will 
receive proper treatment ; effective cures will be hastened ; insur- 
ance cost will be reduced; and claims for compensation will be 
more easily perfected. If the fact of accident is in dispute evi- 
dence of receiving medical treatment immediately thereafter for 
such injury as would likely arise out of the employment, goes far 
to establish a claim. 
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The Compensation Law has centered attention on industrial 
accidents and made possible the compiling of statistics and the 
undertaking of careful studies by professional men. Out of this is 
developing ability to suggest proper treatment and to judge more 
accurately probable length of disability. This tends to aid the 
Conmiission in determining period of award. There is, too, the 
recuperative period of disability between the time of discharge 
by the physician and the time the employee is able to return to 
work. The physicians of the bureau are invaluable aids in guiding 
the Commission in the determination of this period. 

The future development of compensation insurance will prob- 
ably call for an increase in the medical staff and even its partici- 
pation in. claim examination to the extent of reviewing all medi- 
cal testimony which review is now limited to doubtful or disputed 
cases. 

An indirect result of the activities of this division in connec- 
tion with a knowledge of the causes and results of injuries revealed 
by statistical analyses will be to tend to convince employers of the 
economy to be gained in installing first-aid equipment and, where 
the size of the plant warrants it, plant hospitals ; for these things 
will be made to appeal to thrift rather than to philanthropy. 
Millions of dollars may thus remain in the pockets of New York 
employers if th^v rise to the situation. 

The Bureau experience indicates the need of more well-equip- 
ped hospitals to administer to injured employees' post-operative 
treatment. Thousands are now cripples, having missed the oppor- 
tunity to have stiff joints made mobile, which is an effect modem 
surgery is able to produce. 

The history of compensation insurance in all states attests the 
importance of the medical phase of the question. It is therefore 
desirable to obtain the co-operation of the best thought of the 
great profession. The condition desired is that they may remain 
untempted to lean either way from justice. Their testimony, if 
impartial, is invaluable; if not, troublesome. 

Some restlessness is apparent on the question of fee bills and 
the right of the injured workman to select his own physician, 
which is yet undetermined. These conditions are beyond the 
power of the Commission to remedy. Many physicians do not 
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seem to understand that the Commission merely passes upon fee 
bills from the standpoint of reasonableness and cannot enforce 
collection. Only when the bill should be paid by the workman 
who has not taken the necessary steps to fix the responsibility 
upon his employer can the Commission take action to establish a 
lien against an unpaid award and to fix the manner of payment. 

DIVISION OF TH£ CASHIER 

This division is in charge of A. F. Pentz, cashier, with Mat- 
thew J. Howard, as assistant cashier. 

At the beginning of the year when the first Compensation Law, 
unamended, was still effective, the duties of this division were to 
have custody of securities and cash deposited by self -insurers and 
other insurance carriers; to collect from employers and insur- 
ance carriers moneys for awards made, and to pay out the same 
to beneficiaries thereof; to do general accounting in connection 
with compensation matters; and to handle and account for mon- 
eys appropriated for the maintenance of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Commission. 

When, on April 1, 1915, the present Compensation Law, as 
amended, became effective, and, again, on June 1, when the 
Workmen's Compensation Commission was superseded by the 
State Industrial Commission and the Department itself became 
a bureau under said State Industrial Commission a marked 
change took place in this division. That part of the accounting 
pertaining to the greater new Department was separated to become 
another division answerable immediately to the secretary. This 
materially diminished the volume of business in the cashier's 
offica 

Other changes took place. Under the new law, as amended, the 
Commission handles no money in payment of awards except mon- 
eys of the state insurance fund. Instead, employers pay directly. 
This also has lessened the work. 

Later, according to the spirit of the new law, the Commission 
referred back to stock company insurance carriers for direct pay- 
ment by them instalment payments of awards made under the first 
law. This again reduced the volume of work. But the cashier 
remains custodian of the securities deposited, and handles mon- 
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eys collected and disbursed on account of the state insurance fund. 
It will be seen, therefore, that the activities of this division are 
being merged into that of the state insurance fund. 

To illustrate the volume of work done in this division, the fol- 
lowing figures are given: During the year, 64,259 vouchers were 
made in payments of awards covering for stock and mutual com- 
panies, $1,252,049.82, for state fund $158,119.16, and for self 
insurers $242,957.83 — and this notwithstanding the marked 
diminishment of labor owing to direct payments. 

The par value of securities (municipal, state and government 
issues), which are deposited for the account of the self insurers 
to secure the payment of compensation awards, was $3,524,225 
as of September 30, 1915, and $3,521,225, as of December 31st, 
1915. The slight decrease in volume is due to the return of depos- 
its to certain self insurers which had jchanged their plan of insur- 
ance. The custody of these bonds requires the payment of interest 
thereon as it falls due quarterly or semi-annually, and the mail- 
ing of the Commission's checks to the respective owners after an 
apportionment schedule is made up. These bonds are gradually 
being exchanged, with the consent of the owners, from coupon 
form to certificates registered in the name of the Commission. 
This eliminates the labor, expense and sometimes unavoidable 
delay in detaching coupons in such large numbers and varying 
issues. 

The receipts of premiums for the state insurance fund for the 
l)eriod ending September 30th, furnished a gross total of $700,- 
137.13, and for the entire year the aggregate was $906,106.12. 
There were 343 checks dravm, aggregating $21,000.08, in refund 
of premiums. 

In addition to the foregoing the cashier requisitions purchases 
and distributes postage stamps. The cashier also has other duties 
unrelated to the Compensation Bureau. 

Reference is made to the tables in that part of this report which 
is under the heading State Insurance Fund for fuller information 
concerning cash and investments. Briefly, investments of a par 
value of $730,000 for the year 1915, were made for the account 
of the state insurance fund, as recommended by Commissioner 
W. H. H. Eogera 
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LEGAL DIVISION 

The legal division for the year was in charge of Jeremiah F. 
Connor, his assistants being Robert H. Grimes and Theodore H. 
Ward. 

The duties of this division are: To counsel the Commission; 
handle cases on appeal; reply to numerous inquiries that reach 
the Bureau by mail; take care of collections of awards made 
against employers in default of compliance with the law requir- 
ing them to secure compensation to their employees ; to give opin- 
ions to commissioners, deputy commissioners and other employ- 
ees of the Bureau concerning questions that arise as the day runs; 
to counsel with the Commission at hearings and participate in 
examination of witnesses. 

The activities of this division, as of others, reflect the Bureau's 
general volume of work as is shown by the following recapitula- 
tion for the calendar year 1916 : 

Cases pending in the Supreme Court of the United States 3 

Court of Appeals: 

Cases decidea 

Cases argued and not yet decided 

Cases appealed and not yet argued 10 

Appellate Division: 

Cases decided 102 

Cases pending and not yet argued 185 

Cases pending for opinion 36 

Cases referred to counsel in which appeals have been withdrawn, opinions rendered, 

etc., and which are now closed 1 »610 

Number of letters answered giving opinions on the compensation law (an estimate) . . 3,500 
Number of cases referred to counsel for collection of awards against employers having 

no insurance 913 

Number of smts commenced to collect awards 820 

Number of awards collected 661 

Cash collected, including awards and penalties for non-insurance $13,937 00 

Number of claims pending for collection of awards 252 

Number of suits brought to recover penalty for not insuring 264 

Number of employers compelled to protect employees engaged in hazardous business 

by compensation insurance 687 

Number of cases referred in which employers have given up business or gone into 

bankruptcy, etc 228 



It will be remembered that the law became effective July 1, 
1914. Between that date and the beginning of the calendar year 
covered by this report, the division handled 79 cases on appeal 
to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court; 95 complaints 
against employers who had failed to provide compensation insur- 
ance; 227 cases in which awards were made against employers 
who had no insurance and which were referred to the division for 
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collection; 49 cases against railroad companies, involving dif- 
ficult and undetermined questions of the law of interstate jeom- 
merce referred for opinion; and, 207 miscellaneous claims for 
compensation, referred for opinion. 

The chief counsel was present at every term of the Court of 
Appeals and Appellate Division. In fully three-fourths of all 
cases that went up to these two courts he prepared either original 
briefs at the request of the court or briefs supplemental to those 
filed by the attorney general of the state. He also reviewed all 
cases on appeal and all findings before they were signed by the 
conamissioners. His close application and vigorous conduct of 
cases went far to support the acts of the Commission when 
reviewed by the courts. 

This division expended much time in establishing forms; and 
the practice on appeal as formulated not only has been adopted 
by the appellants in every case, but also has met the approval of 
the attorney general and of the Appellate Division, Third Depart- 
ment 

Mr. Grimes assists the chief counsel in the character of work 
just described. 

Mr. Ward has taken care of collections against non-insurers. 
It has been necessary to commence many civil actions for collec- 
tions in the Municipal Court of New York City, and in the 
Supreme Court. As a basis for fixing the amount of the penalty, 
an examination of the defendant before trial as to the number 
of employees and the amount of payroll has been necessary. 

Mr. Connor resigned as chief counsel in the month of Decem- 
ber and terminated his connection with the Bureau on the last 
day of the year. His successor is Mr. Robert W. Bonynge, who 
becomes not only the chief counsel of the Bureau but chief coun- 
sel as well for the State Industrial Commission. 

ACTUARIAL DIVISION 

This division is in charge of Mr. Joseph H. Woodward. The 
present duties of the actuary so far as they relate to the general 
work of the Bureau are limited to computing present values of 
awards made and payable in instalments. Aside from this his 
work is exclusively with the state fund where his analysis of 
claims and state fund experience is a guide to dividends and rate 
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making. The state fund report will reflect the activities of this 
division during the year. 

STATE FUin) DIVISION 

This division is in charge of Mr. F. Spencer Baldwin, Manager, 
with Mr. Nicholas W. MuUer as Assistant Manager. The man- 
ager's report which is submitted herewith and made a part of this 
report amply and adequately covers the field of activities of the 
state insurance fund. 

INFORMATION 

The Bureau still finds it expedient, even necessary, to con- 
tinue its information division. At first this division was visited 
daily by two hundred or three hundred people who came to inquire 
about the law and their rights under it and also about pending 
claims. But, as claims came to be more rapidly disposed of and 
the Bureau caught up with its calendar, the work of the division 
was greatly lessened. Then came the amendment to the law which 
effected a radical change and again was the division overrun with 
inquiries. Likewise, as the amended law became better under- 
stood, fewer inquiries were made in person. It may be said the 
normal condition has been reached which requires the constant 
services of three employees. The scope of this division could be 
somewhat broadened to advantage if the Commission should care 
to undertake to a greater degree to assist claimants in doing the 
routine work necessary in perfecting claims. Forms are prepared 
with the thought in mind to guide anyone not familiar with the 
method; and yet there is much awkwardness that causes some 
unavoidable delays. 

"THE BULLETIN" 

The Bureau has reaped its share of advantages from the publi- 
cation of " The Bulletin," the Commission's official monthly 
periodical, and no issue has appeared without an article by the 
deputy commissioner in charge and articles also from the state 
fund and l^al divisions. This practical and most useful means 
of disseminating information works a distinct advantage in the 
administration of the law which is a new and long statute embra- 
cing legislation in a new field. It is therefore apparent that many 
delays and irregularities are attributable solely to ignorance of 
the law. ..It is a^fine mean^ also for the promulgation of infqr- 
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mation about the state insurance fund which is constantly con- 
scious of the handicap of being forbidden to solicit business when 
its competitors are most active and none too careful in their rep- 
resentations concerning the fund. 

CIVIL SERVICE 

From the standpoint of the civil service the Bureau is beyond 
criticism. All grade employees are permanent civil service 
appointees with the exception of the provisional assistant exam- 
iners of claims and these have taiken an examination. The Bureau 
is awaiting the promulgation of eligible lists under this title. It 
may be said, then, that temporary employees are selected from 
proper lists; that advancement is made on promotional exami- 
nations; and that permanent employees are r^ularly selected. 
Within the year the Bureau has co-operated to the fullest extent 
with the Senate Civil Service Committee appointed to make a 
report looking to the standardization of employments and salaries, 
and looks forward without fear to the publication of the report. 

STATISTICAL 

The Workmen's Compensation Commission had planned for a 
statistical analysis of claims but the actual work had not been b^un. 
When the Industrial Commission Law became effective and the 
new Commission perfected its organization it took over the Bureau 
of Statistics and Information which for many years had been 
in existence in the Department of Labor. That Bureau at once 
commenced work along lines formulated after two X>r three 
national conferences of statisticians and actuaries connected with 
compensation bureaus of the various states. The Bureau has been 
fortunate in thus being able from the beginning to make its statis- 
tical analysis along lines of permanent adoption, which in itself 
gives added value to the results. In that part of this report under 
the heading Claims Division will be found tables comprising an 
analysis of the cost of compensation insurance in this state for 
the period from the time the law became effective, July 1, 1914, 
to April 1, 1915, when the amended law became effective. This 
period of nine months forms a natural division and the careful 
analysis as made will be the basis of a comparison with the effect 
of the amended law. William C. Aboheb, 

Second DepiUy CofhMissioner:' 
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(2) REPORT OF THE STATE INSURANCE FUND 
(A) REPORT OF THE MANAGES 

To the Industrial Commission: 

Growth of the Fund 

The State Insurance Fund secured a substantial increase of 
business during the year ending December 31, 1915. The number 
of policy holders increased from 7,119 to 8,507. Notwithstand- 
ing the increase in the number of policyholders, the volume of 
premiums in force was slightly smaller on December 31, 1915, 
than at the close of the preceding year, the respective amounts 
being $674,973.64 and $692,583.64. This decline was apparent 
and not real, being due to two facts: first, that the volume of 
premiums on December 31, 1914, was based on the higher rates 
in force for the first policy period, which ended on that date, and 
second, that the merit reductions from the manual rates granted 
in recognition of safety conditions as determined by inspections 
had not yet been applied. The volume of premiums as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, is based on the reduced rates which went into effect 
at the first of the year, these rates being further reduced through 
merit re-rating. The lower rates and the merit reductions together 
decrease the amount of premiums in force by over 20 per cent. 

It is noteworthy that the Fund has held practically all the busi- 
ness that it has obtained from the beginning, notwithstanding 
the fact that it has had to meet the competition of nearly fifty 
stock and mutual companies writing compensation insurance. 
The total loss of business through cancellations has been very 
small, and most of the withdrawals have been due to discontinu- 
ance of business on the part of policyholders. The total amount 
of semi-annual premiums represented by withdrawals of employ- 
ers transferring their insurance to stock or mutual companies is 
roundly $12,000. As an offset to this slight loss, the Fund has 
secured approximately $250,000 of semi-annual premiums through 
new business during the eighteen months of operation, from July 
1, 1914, to December 31, 1915. The success of the Fund in hold- 
ing old business and getting new business is most gratifying, in 
the face of the efforts made by both stock and mutual companies 

[1*4] 
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to entice employers away from the Fund and the constant attacks 
to which it has been subjected from this quarter. 

The financial statement for the year, which is appended to this 
report, shows a sound condition in all respects. The net pre- 
mium income for the year was $1,293,613.15. The total losses 
paid during the year amounted to $296,013.83. The amount of 
loss reserves on December 31, 1915, was $906,848, and the catas- 
trophe surplus $145,729.33. The total surplus to policyholders 
earned during the year was $400,314.22, and the dividends paid 
during the year totaled $347,541.45. The investments on Decem- 
ber 31, 1915, amounted to $1,059,824.91, and the cash on deposit 
to $207,841.04. 

The Fund has earned a total surplus to policyholders of $579,- 
211.57 since it began business July 1, 1914. This amount has 
been earned after the payment of losses to the amount of nearly 
$300,000, and after setting aside reserve and surplus funds of 
more than $1,000,000. 

The loss ratio for the eighteen months ending December 31, 
1915, was 64.8 per cent. It should be noted that this ratio would 
have been considerably lower if the State Fund had charged the 
same rates as the casualty companies; on the basis of the larger 
premium income which the higher rates would have yielded, the 
loss ratio would have been approximately 56 per cent. The 
expense ratio for the eighteen months was 14.3. The manage- 
ment expenses were paid by the state under the provision of the 
law guaranteeing such payment until January 1, 1917, but if 
the Fund had paid its own expenses, the portion of the earned 
premiums used for this purpose would have amounted to 14.3 
per cent. The expense ratio, like the loss ratio, would have been 
somewhat lower if the Fund had charged the higher rates of the 
casualty companies, amounting in that case to roundly 13 per 
cent. 

A summary of general facts concerning the condition of the 
Fund and a detailed statement of assets and liabilities, and of 
income and disbursements are appended to this report. 
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Snrpliu and Hetenret 

Under the provision of the Workmen's Compensation Act 
requiring 10 per cent of the premiums to be set aside for the cre- 
ation of a catastrophe surplus until the amount so accumulated 
reaches the sum of $100,000, and thereafter 5 per cent until such 
time as the surplus shall become sufficiently large to cover the 
catastrophe hazard, the Fund had accumulated on December 81, 
1915, a catastrophe surplus of $145,729.33, the increase during 
the year amounting to $81,213.93. When the amount of $100,000 
was reached, the percentage of deduction was reduced from 10 
per cent to 5 per cent. In addition to the catastrophe surplus, the 
Fund had on December 31, 1915, an undistributed surplus to 
policyholders of $231,670.12, making a total amount of $377,- 
399.45 which would be available to meet a catastrophe loss. As 
the average amount of reserve required for a death case is some- 
what less than $4,000, the amount available for catastrophe losses 
would have covered the cost of a disaster resulting in nearly 100 
deaths. The Fund is thus already protected to a very large 
extent against the catastrophe hazard. 

The loss reserves on December 31, 1915, amounted to $906,- 
848.16, the increase for the year being $540,378.30. The loss 
reserves have been computed on a conservative basis with a view 
to absolute adequacy. The method adopted for computing these 
reserves, which was explained in the first annual report, has 
received the virtual approval of the State Insurance Department, 
which has prescribed this method for the use of the mutual com- 
panies writing compensation insurance in this state. 

Rates 

The revised schedule of rates, which was put into effect on 
January 1, 1915, in accordance with the provision of the law 
requiring a readjustment of rates to be made on that date, has 
been maintained in force throughout the year with few changes. 
The rates for some classifications have been revised from time to 
time to remove inequalities and inconsistencies, but no extensive 
revision has been found necessary in the light of experience. In 
fact, the experience to date indicates that the present rates, which 
average approximately 20 per cent lower than the rates of the 
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casualty companies, are adequate to cover losses, to provide ample 
reserve and surplus funds, and to yield substantial dividends to 
policyholders. 

Groups and Dividends 

A rearrangement of the groups into which employers are 
divided for the purpose of keeping accounts and computing divi- 
dends was made by resolution of the State Industrial Commission, 
adopted June 25, 1915. This action was taken under the author- 
ity conferred upon the Commission by section 95 of the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, which empowers the Commission to rear- 
range any of the groups set forth in section 2 by withdrawing any 
employment embraced in it and transferring it wholly or in part 
to any other group, and from such employments to set up new 
groups at its discretion. Under the new plan, the original forty- 
two groups as specified in the act are combined into six large 
groups as follows: 

New Group* Old Groups 

A light Manufacturing 16, 23, 36, 37, 38, 40, 

B other Manufacturing 15, 17, 20, 21, 24, 26, 

26, 27, 28, 29, 30. 31, 
32, 33, 34, 36, 89 

C Building and Construction 42 

D Mining, Quanying and Lumbering 14, 18, 19 

E Excavation, Tunneling and Subaqueous Construction 11, 13 

F Transportation, Public Utilities, Commercial and Miscellaneous. ... 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 

9, 10, 12, 22, 41 



The reduction of the number of groups simplifies and expedites 
the work of the bookkeeping and actuarial divisions of the Fund, 
making it possible to determine the dividend percentages and to 
notify policyholders of their dividend credits after the close of a 
policy period without undue delay. The new plan has the fur- 
ther advantage of giving a broader basis of experience in the 
groups for the distribution of dividends, doing away with extreme 
fluctuations with respect to dividend rates in the different groups 
and for successive policy periods. The dividends paid for the 
first policy period ending December 31, 1914, in the forty-two 
original groups averaged 14.8 per cent; the dividends paid in 
the six combined groups averaged 16 per cent for the second policy 
period ending June 30, 1915, and 16 per cent for the third pol- 
icy period ending December 31, 1915. 
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In addition to the six general groups, the Fund has established 
a number of special groups composed of individual employers 
having a payroll exposure sufficiently large to afford a proper 
insurance distribution and thus warrant a separate grouping. 
Under this plan, a separate account is kept with an employer 
constituting such a group and any balance of his premium remain- 
ing after the payment of all losses on account of injuries or deaths 
sustained by his employees and the provision for loss reserves and 
catastrophe surplus as required by law, is credited as a dividend 
on the next installment of premium. The establishment of indi- 
vidual groups was authorized by the Commission under the pro- 
vision of section 95 of the Workmen's Compensation Act empow- 
ering it to set up new groups at its discretion. This plan of indi- 
vidual grouping has been criticised by the opponents of the Fund, 
and in view of this criticism, it seems pertinent to supplement 
the brief statement concerning this plan given in the first annual 
report with a further explanation of its advantages to the Fund 
as a whole and to all employers insured in it. 

It is obviously most desirable that large employers of labor 
should be brought into the Fund. The volume of premiums thus 
secured increases the financial stability of the Fund and, in par- 
ticular, accelerates the accumulation of an adequate catastrophe 
surplus. Moreover, the larger the volume of premiums, the 
smaller the proportion of overhead charges that will fall upon 
the individual policyholder when the Fund is called upon to pay 
its own management expenses after January 1, 1917. The only 
way in which the large employers who have been grouped by 
themselves could be brought into the Fund was by offering them 
an arrangement of this kind, otherwise they would have elected 
to carry their own risks. The State Fund, which is competing 
with self-insurance, cannot secure the business of large concerns 
to any considerable extent, unless it offers a plan of individual 
grouping. Such a plan holds out all the advantages of self-insurv 
ance without its drawbacks. It is, in fact, a preferable substi- 
tute for self-insurance. It gives the employers grouped by them- 
selves the benefit of their own experience and insurance at the 
exact net cost of carrying their own risk, which is the chief 
attraction of self-insurance for large employers. An employer 
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grouped by himself is not called upon to share his own experi- 
ence with other employers who may be less careful in matters of 
plant equipment and safety organization. Whatever he can 
accomplish to prevent accidents in his plant, and consequently 
reduce his insurance cost, benefits himself directly and solely. 
The plan thus brings to bear the strongest incentive to improve 
safety conditions and to protect life and limb of employees. It 
is thus beneficial to the employees insured under it, as well as 
to the employer. 

In short, the individual group plan is highly advantageous not 
only to policyholders placed in the individual groups, but to the 
Fimd as a whole, and to the other policyholders, since it increases 
the financial strength and stability of the Fund and reduces the 
cost of insurance to every policyholder. There can be no question 
that the establishment of individual groups is in the interest of 
the safety and solvency of the Fund, and for the benefit of all 
employers and employees insured in it This plan helps to make 
the Fund a safer and cheaper insurance agency for employers at 
large. 

From the point of view of insurance administration, it is 
proper to set up as a group within the meaning of the act any 
employer with a payroll exposure sufficiently large to afford what 
the actuaries call a satisfactory insurance distribution, or in other 
words, to constitute a real insurance unit. In determining what 
amount of payroll exposure shall be taken as affording a satisfac- 
tory insurance distribution, the rule adopted by the Fund calls 
for a payroll of approximately 2,500 employees* The law gov- 
erning the formation of mutual companies lays down as one of the 
conditions for the formation of such a company a payroll of at 
least 2,500 employees. Similarly the Fund recognizes as a group 
within the meaning of the act an individual employer or a num- 
ber of employers in the same trade having a payroll exposure of 
this size. 

The only objection brought against the individual group plan 
which deserves consideration is that it involves discrimination in 
favor of the large employer, who is thus enabled to get a low rate 
of insurance, representing the exact cost of carrying his own risk 
alone, as against the small employer, who is compelled to share 
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the burden of others placed in the same group. It is argued that 
this plan is inconsistent with the theory of workmen's compensa- 
tion, which requires that the cost be distributed over the entire 
industry and borne collectively by all the employers in the trade. 
It is held that the employer who is placed in a group by himself 
is relieved of his part of this collective burden and is enabled to 
obtain insurance at a special low rata It is a sufficient answer 
to this argument to point out that the law itself discriminates in 
favor of the larger employer by permitting self-insuranca The 
provision for self -insurance offers the large employer the oppor- 
tunity to carry his own risk and escape his share of the collective 
burden of his trade — an opportunity not open to the small 
employer. The Fund did not initiate this form of discrimina- 
tion. It is not consistent to permit self -insurance under the act 
and to deny or to question the right to create individual groups 
in the State Insurance Fund, on the ground that this involves dis- 
crimination. As long as the option of self-insurance is open to 
large employers under the act, tie only way they can be induced 
to place their insurance in the Fund is by offering them the advan- 
tages of individual grouping. It is highly desirable in the inter- 
est of the Fund, its policyholders and their employees, that lai^ 
employers should be brought into the Fund in considerable num- 
bers. The only practical method to attain this desirable end is 
through the institution of individual groups. It is not a question 
of taking the business of large employers on the usual terms and 
placing them in the general groups, or offering them special terms 
and putting them in individual groups, but it is a question of get- 
ting this business through the individual group plan or losing it 
outright. With this alternative confronting the management of 
the Fund, there can be no doubt that the creation of the indi- 
vidual groups was a proper step on grounds of business policy 
and insurance administration. 

Merit Rating 

The inspections of risks for merit rating purposes have been 
made for the State Fund by the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board, which includes in its membership all the insurance car- 
riers under the act, except self-insurers. The system of merit 
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rating has been improved in various ways during the year and is 
now generally satisfactory with the exception of one feature. This 
is the present method of experience rating under which the em- 
ployer may secure a reduction of rate based on his previous' acci- 
dent record, in addition, to the reduction for safety conditions in 
the plant as determined by inspection. 

The main objections to experience rating as now administered 
are, first, that the plan is not applied uniformly for all risks but 
only for such risks as may be submitted to the Board by the insur- 
ance carriers, and second, that the experience on which the rat- 
ings are based is largely that developed in a period prior to the 
establishment of the compensation system. The companies sub- 
mit for experience rating only risks which can show a compara- 
tively good accident record and thus secure a substantial rate 
reduction. The risks on which the experience has been con- 
spicuously bad and would, therefore, call for an increase of rate 
are not submitted to the Board. In consequence of this practice, 
the present plan results in extensive reductions of the rates for 
selected risks without the application of oflfsetting increases for 
other risks on which the experience has been unfavorable. This 
result tends obviously to impair the adequacy of the rates, as a 
whole, as the rate reductions are not counterbalanced by rate 
increases. As at present administered, experience rating serves 
as a means of discriminatory rate cutting for favored risks. 
Moreover, the experience on which the rates are based is most 
unsatisfactory for the purpose, as it is well known that very few 
employers kept proper records of accidents before the enactment 
of the Workmen's Compensation Law, and the experience under 
the law is in itself very different from that under the old liabil- 
ity system. Any body of experience developed prior to the pas- 
sage of the law is an unsound basis for rate making in general and 
for merit rating in particular. 

The State Insurance Department has taken cognizance of the 
shortcomings of the existing scheme of experience rating and has 
taken steps to bring about a reform. At the suggestion of the 
Department, a committee of the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board has been formed to take the whole matter under considera- 
tion and formulate, if possible, an equitable and scientific plan 
of experience rating. 
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During the year 3,478 merit rating reports were received by 
the State Fund from the Compensation Inspection Eating Board. 
Of this number, 2,620 showed rate reductions averaging 16.1 per 
cent, and 534 showed rate increases averaging 17.7 per cent. The 
reports furnished the State Fund included in all cases a supple- 
mentary statement pointing out the location and nature of the 
defects in the plant which resulted in debits or prevented the 
grant of credits. This information was communicated to the 
employers through the inspection department of the State Fund, 
which submitted recommendations for the improvement of safety 
conditions, and upon request, made safety inspections to assist 
employers in perfecting the safety equipment of plants and thus 
securing the lowest possible merit rating. 

Accidents and Inspections 

The number of accidents reported by employers in the State 
Fund during the twelve months, January 1 to December 31, 1915, 
was 12,783. This total includes 83 death caaes, 1 total permanent 
disability case, 252 partial permanent disability cases, and 3,076 
temporary total disability cases, on all of which compensation 
is payable. Medical and hospital service. was provided by the 
State Fund in 7,107 cases, and the average cost per case was 
$11.70. As the State Fund issues a special form of policy at a 
20 per cent reduction from the regular rates, under which the 
provision of medical and hospital treatment is left to the employer, 
this service was furnished in a considerable number of cases by 
the policyholders and not by the State Fund. It is interesting to 
note that the number of accidents reported increased greatly dur- 
ing the second half of the year, by reason of the general improve- 
ment of business conditions and the consequent increase in the 
nimiber of employees and the greater activity of plants, the 
increase in the number of the reports amounting to about 50 per 
cent as compared with the first half year. 

The total number of inspections of plants made by the inspec- 
tion and accident prevention division during the year was 1,788. 
About 10,000 recommendations for the installation of safeguards 
and the formation of plant safety organizations were sent to pol- 
icyholders. In general, the policyholders have shown a gratify- 
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ing readiness to comply with safety recommendations and to 
co-operate with the State Fund for the improvement of risks and 
the reduction of insurance costs. 

Claim Service 

The passage of amendments of the Workmen's Compensation 
Act at the last session of the Legislature which permitted employ- 
ers to make agreements with employees for the payment of com- 
pensation has brought about a noticeable improvement in the sys- 
tem of adjusting and paying claims. In general, the larger pol- 
icyholders have availed themselves of the power to make agree- 
ments and pay compensation directly to their employees, while the 
smaller employers have preferred to have their employees send 
claims to the Commission for award and payment. The natural 
division of the work in this way has facilitated and expedited the 
handling of claims. 

Charges by tlie Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

An episode in the developments of the year which should be 
mentioned in this report was the presentation before the Gov- 
ernor of charges against the Manager of the State Insurance 
Fund by an official of the Aetna Life Insurance Company. On 
August 12, 1915, Vice-President J. S. Eowe, of this company, 
addressed a communication to Governor Charles S. Whitman pro- 
testing against alleged unfair, unfriendly and discourteous treat- 
ment of the stock insurance companies by the Manager of the State 
Fund. On August 18, the Manager submitted to the State Indus- 
trial Commission a reply to this communication. On Septembei* 
4, the Governor issued a communication to Mr. Eowe dismissing 
the latter's charges as not sustained by the evidence and declining 
to take further action. On September 10, Mr. Eowe sent a second 
letter to the Governor which called forth no reply, as it merely 
reiterated the unsubstantiated charges contained in his previous 
letter. Finally, on October 25, the State Industrial Commission 
gave out a public statement defining its attitude on the issue 
.raised by the correspondence and closing the controversy as far 
as the Commission and the State Fund are concerned. 

The fundamental issue in this correspondence was the right of 
the State Fund to compete for business with the casualty com- 
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panies. In his reply to the charges of Mr. Bowe, the Manager 
of the State Fund maintained the right of the State Fund to com- 
pete, using the following language: " The State Fund, in order 
to realize the full measure of its potential usefulness to employers 
and employees, should he a live, active, vigorous competitor of 
the casualty companies. It should not he rel^ated to the insig- 
nificant position of insurance carrier for the undesirable busi- 
ness and bad risks not wanted by the casualty companies — 
although that is the role which the latter would naturally prefer 
to see the State Fund play. The function of the State Fund is 
something higher than that of serving as a convenient dumping 
ground for business rejected by the stock companies.^' The Gov- 
ernor, in his communication dismissing the charge, declared that 
the " Manager of the State Fund is conducting a competitive 
business enterprise/^ The Commission in its public statement 
pointed out that the State Fund, in order to be managed econom- 
ically and to be of the greatest service to the industries and the 
people of the state, will need to do a large volume of business, in 
order that the ratio of expenses for administration may be kept 
as low as possible. For this rea^n, the Commission declared that 
the Manager of the State Fund " is right in making such efforts 
as he can to increase its volume of business" and that it would 
support " every effort of the Manager of the State Fund to pre- 
sent the exact situation to employers, whether by interviews or by 
correspondence, so that the manifest purpose of the Legislature 
to provide a perfectly safe method of insurance at bare cost may 
be presented and employers given every opportunity to avail 
themselves of it, if they wish." 

The reasons why the compensation insurance business needs 
the competition of state funds have recently been stated with great 
cogency by W. W. Greene, manager of the Colorado State Com- 
pensation Insurance Fund. Mr. Greene points out that it is not 
possible to secure a fair test of the respective merits of the different 
forms of insurance permitted to employers under the workmen^s 
compensation acts, if state funds are not permitted to compete 
actively for business with private companies. A passive policy 
in the administration of a state fund must result in abnormally 
high loss and expense ratios, as a state fund administered on this 
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basis will secure only a small volume of business made up of 
the least desirable risks. Mr. Greene well says : " What the com- 
munity wants and has the right to expect is a fair test of the several 
types of insurance carrier — an experiment conducted with energy 
and sincerity by all parties. If, as now, the companies are person- 
ally canvassing every employer in the state to make him conversant 
with the merits of stock insurance, the management of the fund is 
not doing its duty imless it makes a positive eflfort to acquaint 
employers with the functions and advantages of the fund. More- 
over, it is obvious that since insurance in the State Fund is presum- 
ably for the purpose of protecting employees, a fund of fair size 
must be established in order to fulfill the intent of the f ramers of 
the compensation act." 

In short, if the State Fund is to be made a really safe and cheap 
insurance institution for employers at large, it must be an active 
competitor for business and not merely a passive receiver of 
damaged goods for the private companies. 

The Question of Common Law Liability 

The question of liability at common law has been a subject of 
lively discussion throughout the year. Numerous pamphlets and 
circulars dealing largely with this question have been issued by the 
stock companies. A considerable part of the literature of the State 
Fund deals with the same question. 

The main argument advanced by the stock companies against 
insurance in the State Fund is that its policy does not cover 
liability at common law and consequently gives the employer only 
partial protection. The contention of the management of the State 
Fund has been that, while its policy covers only the liability arisr 
ing under the Workmen's Compensation Act, the alleged liability 
at common law is practically non-existent, since such liability is 
wiped out by the act for employers engaged in hazardous employ- 
ments who provide compensation for their employees by insurance 
in one of the prescribed ways. The fundamental intent of the act 
was to do away with liability at common law and to substitute for 
it liability for compensation. This intent is carried out for 
employers in general by the provision of section 11, making the 
liability for compensation exclusive. Moreover, employers insured 
in the State Fund are given special additional protection by the 
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provision of section 53, which relieves an employer paying a 
premium to the State Fund from all liability on account of 
personal injuries or death sustained by his employees. In conse- 
quence of the latter provision, the coverance afforded by the State 
Fund policy under the Workmen's Compensation Act is absolutely 
completa The management of the State Fund has contended, 
accordingly, that its policyholders are given perfect coverance 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act and that this is the only 
protection really needed by employers engaged in hazardous 
employments that come squarely vnthin the provisions of the act. 
This contention has been substantiated by the experience of the 
State Fund to date, as no case has arisen in v^hich its policy has 
failed to give complete protection to the employer. 

The competitors of the State Fund cite in this connection various 
decisions of the Appellate Division, Third Department, Supreme 
Court, in compenflation cases, as showing tiie existence of liability 
outside the Workmen's Compensation act not covered by the State 
Fund policy. The principal cases thus exploited as arguments 
against insurance in the State Fund are the following: Shinnick 
vs. The Clover Farms Co., in which the Court sustained the right 
of action on the part of an employee who had suffered a disfigure- 
ment by the bite of a horse ; Bargey vs. Massaro Macaroni Co., in 
which compensation was denied to the dependents of a carpenter 
killed while doing a piece of construction work in a factory; 
Gleisner vs. Gross & Herbener, in which the Court held that a 
janitor, injured while ascending a roof to put up a flag, was not 
entitled to compensation. 

Without entering into a discussion of the issues involved in 
these cases, it may be pointed out that they emphasize strongly 
the need of an amendment of the act to clear up, once for all, 
troublesome questions as to its application to certain classes of 
employees, and further, to make the coverance under the State 
Fund policy clear, definite and complete beyond any possibility of 
doubt. It is an intolerable situation that employers insured in the 
State Fund, or desiring to place their insurance with it, should be 
deterred or disquieted by reason of any questions as to the applica- 
tion of the act and the coverance under the State Fund policy. 
Employers are entitled to a speedy remedy for this condition at the 
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hands of the Legislature. The Workmen's Compensation Act 
should be amended in such way as to remove all possible doubt as 
to the scope of the act and the coverance afforded by the State Fund 
policy. This can be effected by amendments defining and extend- 
ing the scope of the act or granting to the State Fimd authority 
to issue a policy covering not only liability for compensation but 
also any incidental or collateral liability at conmion law. It is 
hoped that the Legislature will take action that will settle decisively 
the moot questions relating to liability at common law and cover- 
ance under the State Fund policy and thus remove the whole sub- 
ject from the realm of controversy. 

F. Spenoeb Baldwin, 
Manager State Insurance Fund. 

GENERAL FACTS CONCERNING STATEMENT FOR DECEMBER 31, 1916 

Number of policyholders 8«607 

Premiums in force $674,973 64 

Net premiums written (18 months ended December 31, 1915) 1.983,377 69 

Earned premiums (18 months ended December 31. 1915) 1 ,914,586 63 

Expense estimate furnished by bureau of cashier (18 months ended December 31, 

1915) 

Expense ratio to earned premiums 

Losses and loss reserve (including $26,413.05 deferred claim department charges) . 

Loss ratio to earned premiums 

Total surplus accrued to policyholders (18 months ended December 31, 1915) .... 

Less dividends allowed (18 months ended December 31, 1915). 

Undivided surplus available for dividends to policyholders 

Investments 

Number of accidents reported (18 months ended December 31, 1915) 

Number of death oases (18 months ended December 31, 1915) 

ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

AssBTB December 

31, 1914 

Investments $538,937 50 

Cash on deposit 107,725 31 

Accrued interest on investments 

Accrued interest on deposits 

Policyholders' account 7,830 72 



275,679 54 


14.3 
1,240,638 13 


64.8 


579,211 57 


347.541 45 


231,670 12 
. 1.069,824 9X 


17,316 


126 


December 


31, 1915 


$1,060,824 91 


207,841 44 


14,510 39 


959 60 


69,902 73 



Total $664,493 63 $1,363,039 07 



LlABILITZBS 

Reserve for losses (including 3% of reserve for deferred daim 

charges) $366,460 86 $006,848 16 

Reserve ioc unearned premiums 44,610 92 68,791 46 

Reserve for catastrophe 64,615 40 145,729 33 



$476,596 18 $1,121,368 96 
SurxJus f or poUcyhdders 178.807 36 231,670 12 



Total $664,493 63 $1,863,039 07 
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income and disbursements year ended december 31. 1015 

Incoidb 

Net Premium Income $1 ,293,613 15 

Miacellaneous Income: 

Interest received on investments $37,488 13 

Aoorued interest on investments 14,510 39 



S51.998 52 
Leas ftoorued interest on bonds acquired. . . 6.830 66 



Net interest earned on investments $45,167 86 

Interest received on deposits $2.782 87 

Aoorued interest on deposits 950 60 



Total interest on deposits 3,742 47 



Total interest income $48,910 33 

Sale of manuals 15 00 



Total miscellaneous income 48,025 33 

Total income $1,342.53848 

DxBBUiunaimiTS 
Losses Paid: 

Medical $75,645 85 

Temporary total disability 118,049 97 

Permanent total disability 600 00 

Dismemberment 63,872 48 

Death — Funeral expenses 7,408 75 

Death — Dependency 30,436 78 



Total losses paid 296,013 88 

Bank exchange diarges 360 70 

Insurance on investments 15 00 

Profit and loss charges 52 06 

Increase in Reserves: 

For losses (including reserve for deferred daim department 

charges of $26,413.05) $540,378 30 

For unearned premium 24. 180 54 

For catastrophe 81,213 03 



Total increase in reserves 645.772 77 



Total disbursements and increase in reserves $042,224 26 



Surplus earned (year ended December 31, 1015) $400,314 22 

Surplus (December 31, 1914) 178.807 35 



$579,211 57 
Dividends allowed (year ended Deoember 31, 1915) 347,541 45 



Surplus to policyholders $231,670 12 
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8tatb insurance fund investbients, december 31, 1015 



DnMElFTIOV 



Par value 



Book value 



Date of 
maturity 



fntereet 
rate (%) 



New York Qty, No. 210-Vld and 
N0.2II-VI6 

Cltv of Brooklyn Reoietered 
CoamtroOer*! Receipts for Brook- 
hrn Bridip. Noe. 327, 328, 329 .. . 

C/E| NewYork City, Water Supply, 

C/8 New TwkReffirterai Na 
1180-VlO 

C/S New York Regiatered, NojUM^ 
VII, No. See-WlO. No. 476-W9. . 

C/S New York Regiiitered. No. 
9677V 

C /S New York Regiatered 

C/S New York Regiatered 

Cl^ of Albany Bonda, Noe. 67-71. 
River Front Improvement Bonds, 
Nos. 656-700; New Intercepting 
Sewer Boods 

CSty of New York Bonds 

St. Lawrenee County Bonds, Nos. 
543-557 

St. Lawrenee County Bonds, Nos. 
558-572 

St. Lawrenee County Bonds, Nos. 
578-587 

St. Lawrenee County Bonds, Nos. 
598-602 

aty of New York Registered 

City of New York for Construetion 
of Rapid Transit Railroads — 
Series R13 No. 222 

CSty of New York for Supply of 
Water, WI6-N0. 231 

Village of Dobbe Ferry Registered, 
No. 51— 150 

Town of Meriden, Montgomery Co.. 
N. Y., Union Vne School Distriet 
No. 14 Reg. Ctli. Nos. 11-23. . . . 

Town of North Hempstead, Nassau 
Co., N. Y., Water Bonds Ctfs., 
Nos. 1-15 



$125,000 00 

175,000 00 

150,000 00 

108,000 00 

5,000 00 

37.000 00 
25,000 00 
25,000 00 

50.000 00 
25,000 00 

15,000 00 

15,000 00 

15,000 00 

5.000 00 
50,000 00 

1,000 00 
40,000 00 
100,000 00 

50,000 00 

80,000 00 



$120,078 13 

178,937 50 

149,625 00 

104,805 00 

4,863 75 

35.982 50 
23.906 25 
24,906 25 

50.562.50 
24,531 25 

15.436 85 

15.452 40 

15.467 85 

5.160 85 
50.937 50 

1,020 00 
49,980 00 
101.496 83 

54,440 00 

82,145 00 



March 



1-64 



July 1-19 

March 1-64 

May 1-59 

May 1-59 



f Serial Nov. 1. \ 
\ 1926-1938 / 

/ Serial Sept. 1, \ 
\ 1920-1934 / 



4i 

5 

4i 

4 
4 



November 1-56 
May 1-59 
March 1-64 


4 


June 1-55 
September 1-60 


3 


January 


1-35 


4» 


January 


1-36 


4» 


January 


1-87 


4» 


January 
June 


1-88 
1-65 


i\ 


June 


1-65 


4i 


f ^rial Aug. 1, \ 
\ 1928-1944 / 


4i 

4i 



$1,055,000 00 



$1,059,824 91 



(B) ACTUARIAL ANALYSIS OF ACCIDENTS ARISING UNDER THE 
NEW YORK WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW 

Actual statistics relating to the cost of workmen's compensation 
claims in the United States are, up to the present, difficult to 
obtain. For this reason it is thought that some analysis of the 
10,307 accidents reported to the New York State Insurance Fund 
during the year ended June 30, 1915, the first year of the opera- 
tion of the act, may not be without interest 

Schedule A, appended to this memorandum, shows analysis of 
these accidents according to the character of the benefit payable, 
giving the total incurred loss under each head and the average cost 
per accident. The experience in all cases has been brought down 
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to December 31, 1915. This means that at least six months has 
elapsed between the date of the last accident and the date of the 
compilation of the experience, thus insuring statistics much more 
accurate than those compiled immediately at the close of the period 
to be analyzed. 

The first point to be mentioned is that these 10,307 accidents 
are simply " notices." It has been found impracticable to reduce 
them to terms of " tabulatable " accidents or to apply any other 
definition of what constitutes an accident. (The commonly 
accepted definition of a standard or " tabulatable " accident is one 
which disables the employee for some part of a day other than the 
day on which the "accident" occurs.) It will, of course, be 
recognized that the number of "notices" depends very largely 
upon the practice of the employers whose operations are covered by 
ine insurance policies issued. Large employers with weU organ- 
ized fijrst aid and accident prevention service are likely to report 
overy accident down to the merest scratch, however trivial, while 
small employers whose operations are not on a sufficient scale to 
permit of the systematic organization of accident work are not 
apt to file notices of accident unless the case appears to be suffi- 
ciently serious to make it appear probable that either medical aid 
or compensation will be payable. 

To reduce to terms of " compensatable " accidents there must 
be subtracted from 10,307 the sum of the 3,649 cases in which 
there was no loss and the 4,189 cases in which, although medical aid 
was paid, there was no compensation — 7,838 cases in all — leav- 
ing 2,469 " compensatable " accidents where the injury caused 
either death, dismemberment or disability continuing for more 
than two weeks from the date of the accident The calculated 
incurred loss in these 2,469 cases was $650,468.41, which gives an 
average of $263.47 per compensatable injury, not including the 
cost of medical aid. 

With respect to the several items in Schedule A, the following 
comments are submitted : 

Item I shows that out of 83 deaths which occurred up to 
December 31, 1915, arising from accidents occurring on or before 
June 30, 1915, 72 were cases involving dependency with an 
average present value of $3,997, almost exactly $4,000, including 
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^ the " reasonable funeral expenses not exceeding $100 " stipulated 

' in subdivision 1 of section 16 of the law. These present values 

^ were computed upon the basis of the Survivorship Annuitants' 

\ Table of Mortality, the remarriage rate of the Dutch Eoyal Insur- 

j ance Institution and 3% per cent interest. An item of 

' $20,276.19 " suspended mortality " has been added to the incurred 

loss to provide the additional reserve for deaths which may arise 

after December 31, 1915, from accidents occurring previous to 

June 30, 1915. 

Five cases valued as permanent total disabilities are provided 
for under Item II. These cases have in general been reserved 
■ for on the basis of a life annuity at the attained age according to 

\ the Survivorship Annuitants' Table of Mortality and 3^ per cent 

interest. In order that the nature of these cases may be entirely 
clear, there is given in Schedule D a brief statement of the 
date of accident, nature of injury, age, wages, valuation factor and 
reserve in each case. 

Under Item III is given the data regarding the cases of perma- 

j nent partial disability arising from dismemberment. The incurred 

) loss in each of these cases is taken as the rate of compensation per 

week multiplied by the number of weeks' compensation specified 

in section 15 of the law, the effect of discount for interest and 

I mortality being disregarded for valuation purposes. 

} Item IV shows that the experience contains only two known 

cases of permanent partial disability which does not arise from 

dismemberment. These figures are so widely at variance with the 

published results of European experience that one hesitates to 

I accept them as an indication of the ultimate facts under the New 

' York law. Details of these cases are given in Schedule E. 

\ Item V shows that out of 2,155 cases where compensation was 

awarded for»temporary total disability, 28 cases remained open on 

December 31, 1915, in the sense that no evidence was forthcoming 

on that date that the injured employee had recovered. These cases 

were valued upon the basis of the reserve values given in Schedule 

C. This valuation table for open temporary total cases was 

adopted by the State Fund after considerable experimental work 

and is based, after the first seven weeks, upon the assumption that 

6 
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an employee who has not recovered after two years from the date 
of the injury may, for valuation purposes, be regarded as perma- 
nently aiid totally disabled, and that after the period of seven weeks 
mentioned the value of the liability approaches the total permanent 
value by equal amounts for equal intervals of time. Since the L 

table has been based upon an average age, it will sometimes happen 
that when the actual age of the injured employee is taken into 
account the reserve for pennaiient total disability will be legs 
than the reserve for temporary total disability. For such cases 
our rule is to use the reserve for permanent total disability. It is 
believed that under this method a sufficient reserve is carried on 
open temporary cases to take care of those cases of permanent 
disability which may emerge from this class subsequent to the 
valuation date. In this connection attention may be called to the 
very great difficulty of distinguishing a case of permanent total 
disability not due to dismemberment from a long^erm case of 
temporary disability. It is obviously impossible to follow the 
terms of the official award in classifying these cases, for the reason 
that the law provides that in case of temporary total disability 
compensation shall be paid to the employee during the continuance 
thereof, but not in excess of $3,500. Therefore, it may be five or 
more years before the Commission is called upon to officially deter- 
mine whether a certain injury will result in permanent total dis- 
ability, since meanwhile it is merely necessary to continue the case 
from time to time under awards for temporary disability. Now, it 
is clear that if statistics as to this matter are to be of real value, 
they^ must be based not upon the terms of the official award, but 
upon the actual facts, so far as they may be ascertained, to show 
whether the injury is in all probability a permanent one. This, 
however, is a difficult matter. 

The average value of the 2,155 temporary cases, both open and 
closed, was $85.36. The closed cases include cases where com- 
pensation awarded was outstanding and unpaid December 31, 
1915, provided the employee had recovered on that date. A 
synopsis of the 28 open cases, giving the date of accident, nature of 
injury, annual wages, duration, valuation factor and reserve, is 
given in Schedule F. 
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III Schedule B, appended to this memorandum, is given an 
jinalysis of the 6,085 notices which arose under '' A'' policies — 
that is, policies under the provisions of which the medical cost 
is borne by the State Fund and not by the employer. This table 
l>ermits an estimate to be made of the relative proportion of total 
compensation 'payable, which is represented by each of the several 
classes of benefit provided in the act. Thus the cost of the death 
benefit is 37.3 per ceilt of the cost of the total ; the cost of temporary 
total disability, 24.3 per cent; of dismemberment, 16.8 per cent; 
of medical, 16.6 per cent. The accuracy of these percentages 
depends largely, of course, upon the accuracy of the reserve com- 
l)utations. An exact determination of the problem on the basis of 
actual results would require many years of completed experience. 

J. H. Woodward, 

Feb. 7, 1916. Actuary. 
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Sdbednle A 

INCURRED LOSS, JULY 1, 1914, TO Jl'XE 30, 1916 
(Experience brought down to December 31, 1915) 



Accidents 
reported 


• 
Kind of Benefit 


Incurred 
loss 


Average 

per 
accident 


72 
11 


I a. Death: Dependents (including $6,970 funeral) . 
b. Death: No dependents, funeral only 


$287,748 88 

1,004 50 

20.276 19 

30,866 34 

118,719 30 

7,912 00 

81,029 00 

102,922 22 


$3,997 00 
91 00 




c. Suspended mortality 




6 

224 

2 


II Permanent total disability 

III Permanent partial disability — dismemberment. 

IV Permanent partial disability — not dismember- 

ment 


6,171 00 
530 00 

3,956 00 


28 


V a. Temporary total disability — open cases as of 
December 31, 1916 


2,894 00 


2,127 


b. Temporary total disability — closea cases as of 
December 31. 1915 


48 00 




VI Temporary partial disability 




(1,472) 


VII a. Medical aid — compensatable cases. . 


44,874 77 
28,301 88 


30 00 


4,189 
3,649 


b. Medical aid — ^non-compensatable cases 

VIII No lose 


7 00 










10,307 


$723,645 08 









Schedule B 

INCURRED LOSS, EXCLUDING POLICIES NOT COVERING MEDICAL, JULY 1, 1914 

TO JUNE 30, 1915 
(Experience brought down to December 31, 1915) 



Accidents 
reported 


Kind of Bbnefft 


Incurred 
loss 


Per cent 
total 
loss 


40 

7 


I a. Death: Dependents (including $3,922 funeral) . 

b. Death: No dependents, funeral only 

c Suspended mortality 


$152,834 88 

609 50 

10,818 19 

14,041 34 

74.334 30 

7.912 00 

38,409 00 

69,269 22 


37.3 


3 


II Permanent total disability 


3.2 


162 
2 


III Permanent partial disability — dismemberment. 

IV Permanent partial disability — not dismember- 

ment 


10.8 
1.8 


16 


V a. Temporary total disability — open cases as of 
December 31, 1915 




1,409 


b. Temporary total disability — closed cases as of 
December 31. 1915 


24.3 




VI Temporary partial disability 




867 


VII a. Medical aid^^— compensatable cases 


44,874 77 
28,301 88 


} 16.6 


b. Medical aid — non-compensatable cases 

VIII No loss 










6.685 


$441,406 08 


100.0 
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Schedule C 

RESERVE VALUES FOR TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY 



Weeks 
elapsed 

since 
accident 


Reserve 

per $1.00 

of weekly 

compensation 


Weeks 
elapsed 

since 
accident 


K Reserve 
A per $1.00 
of weekly 
compensation 


Weeks 
elapsed 

since 
accident 


Reserve 

per $1.00 

of weekly 

compensation 


1 


$2 00 

4 00 

6 00 

8 00 

10 00 

12 00 

15 00 

19 00 

23 00 

28 00 

34 00 

42 00 

50 00 

60 00 

70 00 

80 00 

90 00 

100 00 

110 00 

120 00 

130 00 

140 00 

150 00 

160 00 

170 00 

180 00 

190 00 

200 00 

210 00 

220 00 

230 00 

240 00 

250 00 

260 00 

270 00 


36 


$280 00 
290 00 
300 00 
310 00 
320 00 
330 00 
340 00 
350 00 
360 00 
370 00 
380 00 
390 00 
400 00 
410 00 
420 00 
430 00 
440 00 
450 00 
460 00 
470 00 
480 00 
490 00 
500 00 
510 00 
520 00 
530 00 
540 00 
550 00 
560 00 
570 00 
580 00 
590 00 
600 00 
610 00 
620 00 


71 


$630 00 


2 


37 


72 


640 00 


3 


38 


73 


650 00 


4 


39.. . 


74 


660 00 


5 


40 


75 


670 00 


6 


41 . . . 


76 


680 00 


7 


42 


77 


600 00 


8 


43. 


78 


700 00 


9 


44 


79 


710 00 


10 


45 


80 


720 00 


11 


46 


81 


730 00 


12 


47 


82 


740 00 


13 


48 


83 


750 00 


14 


49 


84 


760 00 


15 


50 


85 


770 00 


16 


51 


86 


780 00 


17 


52 


87 


790 00 


18 


53 


88 


800 00 


19 


54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60... 


89 


810 00 


20 


90 


820 00 


21 


91 


830 00 


22 


92 


840 00 


23 


93 


850 00 


24 


94 


860 00 


25 


95 


870 00 


26 


61 


96... 


» 880 00 


27 


62 


97 


890 00 


28 


63 


98. .. 


900 00 


29 


64 


99 


910 00 


30 


65. . . 


100 


920 00 


31 


66 

67 

68 


101 

102 


930 00 


32 


940 00 


33 


103. . 


950 00 


34 


69 


104 


960 00 


35 


70 







Schedule D 



PERMANENT TOTAL DISABILITY ACCIDENTS OF JULY 1, 1914, TO JUNE 30, 1915 
RESERVE OF DECEMBER 31, 1915 



Case 

No. 



Date 

of 

accident 



Nature of Injury 



Age 



Two- 
thirds an- 
nual wage 



Valua- 
tion 
factor 



Reserve 
December 
31, 1916 



Aug. 12, 1914 

Aug. 29. 1914 
Nov. 6,1914 



4 Nov. 18, 1914 

5 May 21, 1915 



Contusion of hip; spinal con- 
cussion; nervous symp- 
toms; pains in head and 
spine 

Paralyzed from waist down; 
no use of lower limbs 

Left hip injured, resulting in 
shortening leg one inch; in- 
ability to recover, due to 
advanced age, 67 

Paralysis of left side; com- 
plete loss of sensation and 
motion 

PanUsrsis of left side 



26 
35 



67 



$380 12 
449 80 



300 04 



21 . 123 
19.471 



$8,029 27 
8,761 37 



56 , 399 88 
61 I 374 40 



9.379 2,814 08 



13.475 I 5,388 38 
11.649 4,361 39 
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Schedule £ 

PERMANENT PARTIAL DISABILITY— NOT DISMEMBERMENT— ACCIDENTS OF 
JULY 1. 1914. TO JUNE 30, 1915. RESERVE OF DECEMBER 31, 1915 



Case 
No. 



Date 

of 

accident 



Nature of Injuby 



Age 



Annuif 
wage 



Annual 
compen- 
bation 



Valua- ' Reserve 
tion I December 
factor I 31. 1915 



1 jjuly 3, 1914 

2 I Feb. 2. 1916 



Arms and left side of body 
burned and torn by pieces 
of copper ' 

Laceration of scalp and frac- 
ture of ribs 



5i. |$1.200 00 
34 ; 900 00 



$280 28, 14.172 $3,972 13 
200 20| 19.680| 3.939 04 



Sciiedale F 

TEMPORARY TOTAL DISABILITY— ACCIDENTS OF JULY 1. 1914, TO JUNE 30, 1915 
RESERVES OF DECEMBER 31, 1915 



Case 
No. 


Date 

of 

accident 


Natubk op Injxtbt 


Weekly 

compen- 

aation 


Valua- 
tion 
factor 


Reserre 
December 
31, 1915 


1 


3\ to. 1914 
3\ !7, 1914 
S< !3. 1914 
5, 1914 
D 9. 1914 
E 1, 1914 
Ji !7. 1916 
F 4, 1916 
F 6, 1916 
F 50, 1915 
^ 1. 1915 
^ 6. 1916 
N 6, 1915 
^ 80. 1915 
Nx»r. 26. 1916 
April 24. 1915 
April 28. 1916 
May 19. 1916 
June 1,1916 
June 1.1916 
June 7.1916 
June 8.1916 
June 9,1916 
June 11. 1916 
June 17, 1915 
June 24, 1916 
June 28, 1916 
June 30, 1915 


Thiffh hnne hrnkeil . . 


$7 69 
5 77 
8 65 
8 65 

5 00 
15 00 

7 69 

10 58' , 
7 11 

11 54V 
f6 92 
15 00 

7 05 
15 00 
15 00 

8 08 
7 69 
7 69 

10 90 

6 73 

12 50 

7 31 

6 73 

11 54 

13 46 

7 69 

9 61 
7 33 


670 
660 
680 
550 
470 
470 
400 
390 
390 
370 
360 
350 
350 
330 
320 
280 
270 
210 
220 
220 
220 
210 
210 
210 
200 
190 
190 
180 


$5,152 30 


2 


Tibia and fibulaSf ractured 


3,808 20 


3 


Bones of foot broken 


5,017 00 


4 


Foot fractured 


4,767 60 


5 


Ankle broken ... 


2,350 00 


6 


Ankle fractured . . 


7,050 00 


7 


Bums over whole body 


3,076 00 


8 


Bruises and sprains 


4,126 20 


9 


Hand fractured 


2,772 90 


10 


Compound fracture of leg 


4,269 80 


11 


Shotilder and back bruis^ 


2.491 20 


12 


Arm and leg broken 


6,250 00 


13 


Hand fractured 


2,467 50 


14 
15 


Scalp, arm and back lacerated 

Compound fracture of leg 


4,950 00 
4,800 00 


16 


Fracture of tibia and fibula 


2,262 40 


17 


Knee cap cut 


2,076 30 


18 


Compound fracture of leg .... ... 


1,845 60 


19 


Fracture of knee cap 


2,398 00 


20 


Arch of foot fractured 


1,480 60 


21 
22 


Ijower end of femur fractured 

Thigh and fibula fractured 


2,750 00 
1,535 10 


23 


Ankle fractured ... 


1,413 30 


24 


Pott's fracture of ankle 


2,423 40 


25 


Tibia and fibula fractured 


2,692 00 


26 


Leg broken 


1,461 10 


27 


Tibia fractured 


1 ,825 90 


28 


Coccyx broken 


1,319 40 
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REPORT OF THE THIRD DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

(In Chabge of Bubeau of Mediation and Arbitration) 

To the Industrial Commission: 

I have the honor to submit the following report of the operations 
of this Bureau for the year ending September 30, 1915. 

The number of industrial disputes recorded for 1915 is 104. 
This is the smallest number ever recorded in the Bureau. The 
number of persons directly involved is 53,855, indirectly 2,407. 
The total number of working days lost by those directly involved 
is 829,395, indirectly involved, 39,443. The number of working 
days lost by those directly involved in strikes recorded in the 
year ending September 30, 1914, was 936,789, indirectly, 489,329. 
Forty-three strikes in 1915 were caused for an increase in wages, 
12 for shorter hours, which is more than half the number of 
disputes occurring during the year. Forty-one strikes were suc- 
cessful, 17 partly successful and 44 failed as compared with 36 
successful, 38 partly successful, and 49 failed in 1914. 

The Bureau intervened in 49 disputes, arranged 33 conferences, 
and was successful in adjusting 27 disputes. Twelve requests were 
received for intervention. One dispute concerning piece work 
prices in a shoe factory in Brooklyn was adjusted by arbitration 
on request of both parties. A mediator of the Bureau acted as 
arbitrator. 

Of the strikes occurring in 1915, 33 were in the building trades, 
27 in the metal and machine trades, 15 in the clothing industry, 
8 in transportation, and 5 in the papermaking industry. Two 
serious strikes occurred in public service corporations, the Auburn 
& Syracuse Electric Kailroad and the United Traction Company 
of Albany. 

The strike on the Auburn & Syracuse Railroad was caused by 
a jurisdictional dispute between the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Eailway Employees, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, and the Order of Eailroad Conductors. The 
timely intervention by the Commissioner of Labor resulted in the 

[169] 
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matters in dispute being referred to an arbitration board. It 
prevented what might have been a complete tieup of all the traction 
lines in Syracuse, Rochester and interurban lines in that vicinity. 
The strike on the United Traction lines was caused by a change in 
the manner of discipline of employees when charged with viola- 
tions of the company's rules. The strike lasted four days, 
completely tying up the entire system and inconveniencing some 
250,000 people in Albany, Troy, Cohoes, Watervliet and vicinity. 
An agreement was reached whereby the disputed points were to be 
decided by an arbitration board. Three days of inconvenience 
could have been saved to the public, regardless of the wages of 
the men and the profit to the company, if the request for arbitra- 
tion made by the Bureau's representative at the conference held 
between the representatives of the company and the men the first 
day the strike occurred, had been granted. 

The next important strikes were in the clothing industry, the 
majority occurring in New York City. Three thousand ladies' 
garment workers were out for 28 days for an increase in, wages and 
union recognition which resulted in a compromise. Five thousand 
garment workers were out 15 days for an increase in wages and a 
48-hour week. The strike was successful. There were 28,628 
involved in disputes in this industry, losing 314,328 days. 

Of the 33 strikes occurring in the building industry, only a 
few involved any great number of employees. In Rochester 600 
painters went on strike for an increase in wages and after 27 days 
a compromise was effected. In 'New York City 3,000 plasterers 
and 2,000 laborers lost 18 days in their strike for an increase in 
wages which they settled by compromise. In this industry 8,297 
employees were involved causing a loss of 148,539 working days. 

In tie metal trades 27 strikes occurred. The most serious of 
these was with machinists and molders. At Ilion 1,092 went on 
strike for an increase in wages. After 7 days they returned to 
work agreeing to try out a schedule proposed by the company. In 
Brooklyn 850 metal workers struck for a 48-hour week and an 
increase in piece work prices. After 2 days on strike they were 
granted the 48-hour week, the piece prices to be adjusted later. 
Seven hundred machinists went on strike in New York City for an 
8-hour day and after 18 days gave up the strike as lost. In 
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(\>lonie 221 molders struck, contending some of their men were 
discharged for joining the molders' union. The company con- 
tended it was for lack of orders, and not discrimination. After 
being out 39 days they returned to work. At Elmira 238 
machinists went out for the signing of a trade agreement, and 
after 78 days returned unconditionally. Four hundred ninety- 
eight machinists struck at Dunkirk, dissatisfied with piece prices. 
After 6 days they returned with a guarantee of the company they 
would not make less than four dollars per day. At Buffalo 240 
steel workers went on strike for the removal of the superintendent 
and the adjustment of working conditions. After 73 days they 
returned to work, the superintendent was retained and other con- 
ditions adjusted. Three hundred fifty chandelier makers in New. 
York City struck for an increase in wages and for reduction in 
hours from a 59 to a 50-hour week, and recognition of the union. 
After 10 days they returned to work and the hours were reduced 
to 53 per week. In the metal industry 9,986 men were involved, 
losing 155,843 days. 

Eight strikes occurred in transportation, 3 of which were in 
New York City among the longshoremen for an increase in wages, 
involving 2,390 employees. One thousand five hundred forty-two 
motormen and conductors were involved in the strike of the 
United Traction Company and 148 in the strike of the Syracuse 
& Auburn Eailroad Company. Four thousand eight hundred and 
ninety were involved in disputes in transportation, losing 28,644 
days. 

In the paper and pulp industry 5 strikes occurred. These were 
in the vicinity of Watertown for an increase in wages and the 
signing of a closed shop agreement. After 85 days on strike an 
adjustment was reached. Two weeks after work had been 
resumed, another . strike occurred, the strikers contending the 
employers failed to live up to the agreement that terminated the 
first strike. In this industry 675 employees were involved, losing 
55,620 working days. 

In the leather and rubber goods industry 4 strikes occurred, 
involving 1,181 employees with a loss of 50,694 days. Three were 
for an increase in wages and one against the discharge of an 
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employee. Three failed and one for an increase in wages was 
successful. 

In the wood manufacturing industry 3 strikes occurred, 207 
employees being involved. Two were for a reduction in hours 
and one for the reinstatement of a discharged employea A com- 
promise was reached in the demands for a reduction in hours. 
The strike failed for the reinstatement of a discharged employee 
with a loss of 2,223 working days. 

In the food products industry 2 strikes occurred, involving 850 
workers for an increase in wages. One strike of 800 employees 
failed and the strike of 50 employees was successful. The number 
of working days lost was 10,550. 

Two strikes occurred in the clay and glass industry. One at 
Haverstraw, involving 1,500 brickmakers, who struck against an 
increase in output. Five hundred glass cutters in Brooklyn struck 
for an increase in wages. Both strikes failed. Two thousand 
employees were involved and 100,800 working days lost. 

The tables appended herewith give essential figures for com- 
parison with previous years. 

Frank Bret Thorn, 

Third Deputy Commissioner, 

COMPARISON OF INTERVENTIONS, 1914-1915 

1914 1915* 

Number of disputes in which intervention occurred 62 49 

Number of requests received for intervention 20 12 

Number of disputes in which intervention was successful 41 27 

Number of disputes in which intervention was imsuccessful 21 22 

Number of interventions before strikes 11 4 

Number of disputes in which conferences were arranged 37 33 

Number of disputes settled by mediation with parties separately 9 

Number of disputes settled by arbitration 4 3 

Number of public investigations conducted 1 1 



COMPARISON OF DISPUTES, 1912-1915 

1912 1913 1914 1915 

Number of strikes and lockouts 184 268 123 104 

„ , . 1 J / directly 57,340 286, 180 61 , 182 53,856 

Employees mvolved [ ^^^^^^^^^ 34 ggl 18,121 3.716 2.407 

Aggregate days of working time lost fl . 512 , 234 t7 , 741 , 247 fl , 426 , 1 18 t868 , 838 



* Particulars of interventions in 1915 are given in the table which is appended to this report, 
t To end of all disputes. 
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TRADES AFFECTED 



NUMBSB OF 
DiSPUTBS 



NUMBBR or WOBK- 

iNO Days Lost 



1. Stone, clay, glass products 

2. Metals, machines, conveyances. 

3. Wood manufactures 

4. Leather and rubber goods 

5. Chemical, oils, paints, etc 

6. Paper and pulp 

7. Printing and paper goods 

8. Textiles 

0. Clothing, millinery, etc 

1 0. Food, liquors, tobacco 

11. Water, light, power 

12. Building industry 

13. Transportation 

14. Trade 

15. Hotels, restaurants, etc 

16. Professions 

17. Public employment 



1914 
2 

19 
2 

11 



2 

5 

16 

7 



1915 
2 

27 
3 

4 
1 
5 

2 

15 

2 



1914* 
1,070 
203,473 

83.460 
125,162 



2,655 

97,957 

152,812 

26,174 



38 
17 
2 



1915 

100,800 

154.143 

2,223 

50,694 

1,625 

55,620 

1,672 

314,328 

10,550 



141,866 148,539 

36,604 28.644 

1,955 



15.899 



PRINCIPAL CAUSE OR OBJECT OF DISPUTES 

Number of Numbub of Wobk- 
DiBPUTKS iNo Days Lost 



1914 1915 



1914 

Increase in wages 45 43 288,229 

Reduction in wages 5 2 17, 114 

Shorter hours 5 12 84,213 

Longer hours 1 500 

Trade unionism 46 17 463,326 

Particular persons 12 14 30,981 

Working arrangements 5 4 2,830 

Pigment of wages 3 

Sympathetic 1 1 1,624 

Miscellaneous 3 6 370 



1915 

330,236 

37.504 

96,587 

204,366 

97,649 

48.690 

1,526 

168 

52,112 



RESULTS OF DISPUTES 




METHOD OF SETTLEMENT OF STRIKES WON OR COMPROMISED 

numbbb of 
Disputes 



Direct negotiations between parties. 

Mediation by State Bureau 

Mediation by other agencies 

Arbitration 



r 


> 


1914 


1915 


44 


42 


24 


15 


2 


1 


4 


2 



♦ The figures in the above table showing working days lost in 1914, include only time lost up to 
and including September 30, 1014. 
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tabular summary 



Locality 



Trade involved 



Date of 

strike 

(actual or 

threatened) 



Number 
of em- 
ployees 
affected 



Date of 
intervention 



Albany.: Electricians 



May 17, 1915 



80 



Albany | Motormen and conductors ; Sept. 6, 1916 1 , 542 



Albany. . 
Blasdell. 



Buildins trades i Sept. 18, 1915 ' 40 

Iron and steel workers ; April 30. 1915 ^ 360 



Buffiilo '. Building trades. . 



C» .1 

Dunkirk , 
Elmira. . . 



I Oct. 31,1915 350 

Molders j May 25, 1916 429 

Machinists | Aug. 30, 1916 j 518 

Machinists May 6. 1915 i 333 



Havcrsiraw Brickmakers June 22, 1915 1,6J0 

lUon Machinists Aug. 2. 1915 1 , 193 

Jamestown Machinists, etc •. Aug. 10, 1915 130 



May 24 to 
Sept. 13. 1915 



Sept. 6. 1915 

Sept. 29. 1915 
June 15, 1915 

Oct. 22,1915 
May 25, 1915 
Sept. 1,1915 
May 4,1915 

June 25, 1915 
Aug. 5,1915 
Aug. 21, 1915 



Mt. Vernon 

Massena 

New York City . 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City . 
New York City. 
New York City. 
New York City . 
New York City . 
New York City . 
New York City . 
New York City. 
New York City . 
New York City. 
New York City . 
New York City . 
New York City. 
New York City. 



Rainci :.t makers 

Laborers 

Chandelier makers 

Umbrella makers 

Chandelier makers 

Chandelier makers 

Smoking pipe makers . 

Tailors 

Chandelier makers 

Waist makeis 

Smoking pipe makers . 
readies' waist makers. . 

Laundry workers 

Jewelry workers 

Longshoremen 

Machinists 

Embroidery 

Milk wagon drivers. . . 

Longshoremen 

Jewelry workers. . . . , . 



Feb. 23, 1915 


28 


Mar. 3,1915 


July 31, 1915 


600 


Aug. 2,1915 


Oct. 8, 1914 


700 


Oct. 9, 1914 


Oct. 20,1914 1 


400 


Oct. 31,1914 


Nov. 30, 1914 


60 


Nov. 30, 1914 


Threatened 


40 


Jan. 5, 1915 


Threatened 


65 


Feb. 11. 1915 


Feb. 10. 1915 


70 


Feb. 19, 1915 


Mar. 8,1915 


20 


Mar. 11. 1915 


Mar. 22, 1915 


130 


April 22, 1915 


Mar. 25, 1915 


125 


April 1.1915 


April 27, 1915 


50 


April 28, 1915 


May 1, 1915 


200 


May 7.1915 


May 14, 1915 


104 


May 25, 1915 


July 20, 1915 


1,800 


July 22, 1915 


Aug. 2,1915 


700 


Aug. 2, 1915 


Aug. 24, 1916 


500 


Aug. 24, 1915 


Sept. 6, 1916 


90 


Sept. 7,1916 


Sept. 17, 1915 


510 


Sept. 18, 1916 


Sept. 20. 1915 


54 


Sept. 28, 1916 
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of interventions 



Reault of intervention 



Result of strike 



( onferenoe arranged on May 24th. EmpAoyens agreed I 
to submit matters in dispute to arbitration. Strikers 
refused. September 13tn another conference was ar-l 
ranged, arbitration agreed upon. Later deotrioians; 
refused to submit to arbitration. 

Conf o-e nee arranged between representatives of tiie com- 
panv and union. No agreement reached. Another 
oonferenoe arranged on the 10th by the Chamber of 
Cknnmeroe. Dispute was submitted to arbitration. 

Conference arranged between general contractor and 
committee from, building trades. All returned to 
work except the carpenters who returned later. 

Efforts to arrange a conference were unsuccessful. Man- 
ager refused to treat with union officials or committee 
from strikers. Vice-president met a committee of 
strikers later which resulted in settlement. | 

Efforts to arrange a conference were unsuccessful. Em- 
ployers refused to meet or treat with men on strike. 

Confo^nce arranged between superintendent and com- 
mittee of strikers resultea in settlement. 

Conference arranged between general manager and com-; 
mittee of strikers resulted in settlement. 

I^orts to arraiupe a confo'ence were unsuccessful. Thei 
president of the company^ agreed to meet a committee' 
of employees, but the umon insisted he meet them as a 
union committee. 

Several efforts to arrange a conference were unsuccessful.: 
Emplojrers insisted on ou^ut established. 

Conference arranged between general manager and com- 
mittee of strikers which restuted in settlement. 

ESoTta to arrange a conference were unsuccessful. Em- 
ployer refused to meet a committee of strikers or to re-' 
employ any that were members of the union. 

Conference arranged between representatives of the com- 
pany and union officials resulted in no settlement. 

Omference arranged between superintendent and com-| 
mittee of strikers resulted in settlement. 

Conference arranged between representatives of manu-i 
facturers and union officials resulted in settlement. I 

Efforts to arransB a conference wore unsuccessful. Em-' 
ployers refused to meet strikers. 

Coi^erence arranged between representatives of com-i 
pany and union resulted in settlement. ' 

Conference arranged between renresentatives of oom-{ 
pany and union resulted in settlement. i 

Conference arranged between representatives of com-| 
pany and union resultea in settlement. 

Efforts to arrange a conference failed. Employers re-i 
fused to meet strikers. ' 

£ff(»ls to arrange a conference were unsuccessful. Em- 
pAoyM' refused to meet or treat with strikers. 

Conference arranged between representatives of com-i 
pany and strikers. No settlement reached. 

Efforts to arrange a confa>ence failed. Employer re- 
fused to meet or treat with strikers. i 

Arranged a conf^ence between r^jresentatives of com- 
pany and union officials which resulted in settlement. 

Conference arranged between employers and union offi- 
cials resulted in settlement. 

Conference arranged between representatives of com- 
pany and union officials resultea in settlement. 

Conference arranged between representatives of com- 
nany and strUcers resulted in settlement. 

Efforts to arrange a conference were unsuccessful. Em- 
ployers refused to meet or treat with strikers. 

CfMiference arranged between representatives of em- 
ploytfs and union officials resulted in settlement. 

Efforts to arrange a conference failed. Employer re- 
fused to meet or treat with strikers. 

Arranged a oonferenoe between representatives of com- 
pany and strikers which resulted in settlement. 

C<mference arranged between representatives of 
ploysrt and union officials resulted in settlement. 



Intervention 



Strike partly successful, 
requested. 



Strike successful. 



Strike successful. Intervention re- 
quested. 

Strike partly successful. 



Strike failed. Strikers returnea to work. 

Compromise. 

Strike partly successful. 

Strike failed. IntO'vention before 
strUce; intervention requested. 

Strike failed. Strikers secured work 

elsewhere. 
Compromise. 

Strike failed. Some returned, others 
secured work elsewhere. Interven- 
tion requested. 

Strike failed. 

Strike successful. 

Compromise. 

Strike unsuccessful. 

Strike successful. 

Successful; intervention requested. 

Successful; signed trade agreement. In- 
tervention requested. 
Strike failed. Other employees secured. 

Strike lost. Strikers returned to work. 

Strike failed. Strikers returned to work. 

Strike lost. Strikers returned. 

Dispute to be arbitrated. 

Conipronuse. 

Compromise. 

Successful. 

Strike failed. 

Strike successful. 

Strike was unsuccessful. Strikers re- 
turned. 
Compromise. 

em- Compromise. Trade agreement signea 
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TABULAR SUMMARY OF 



LocALmr 


Trade involved 


Date of 

strike 

(actual or 


Number 
of em- 
ployees 
affected 


Date of 
intervention 


N«»w York Citv 


Longshoremen 


Sept. 25, 1915 
Oct. 3. 1914 
Nov. 6.1914 
Nov. 2, 1914 
Nov. 9,1914 
Aug. 13, 1915 
Threatened 
Mar. 18, 1915 
April 1,1915 
July 1,1915 
AprU 8,1915 
April 12, 1915 
May 8, 1915 

Sept. 2, 1915 


350 
500 

57 
150 
672 

40 
850 

25 
600 

66 
200 

22 
804 

800 
52 


Sept. 26. 1915 


N«»w York-Brooklyn. . . 


Glass cutters 


Oct. 19, 1914 


N*»w York-Brooklyn . , . 


Cabinet makers 


Nov. 9, 1914 


New York-Brooklyn . . 


Building trades 


Dec. 1^ 1914 


Npw York-Brooklyn. . , 


Shoe workers 


Nov. 13, 1914 


Npw York-Brooklyn. . . 


Hat makers 


Aug. 21, 1915 


New York-Brooklyn. . . 


Magneto workers 


Sept. 17, 1915 


Rochester 


Shoe cutters 


April 21. 1915 


Rochester 


Painters 


April 22, 1915 


Rocheftter 


Electrical workers 


July 3, 1916 


Syracuse and Auburn. . 
W^&tertown 


Motormen and conductors 

Paper makers 


April 9,1915 
April 28, 1915 


Waterto^-n, Norfolk 


Paper makers, etc 


June 10 to 


andDeferiet. 
Watertown, Norfolk 


Paper makers, etc 


Aug. 4, 1915 
Sept. 8, 1915 


and Deferiet. 
Watervliet 


Molders 


Feb. 19. 1915 


Feb. 20, 1915 




i ' 
1 1 
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INTERVENTIONS— (C<m/tnMed) 



Reeult of interventioii 



Result of strike 



Conference arranged between repreeentatives^of com- 
pany and strikers resulted in settlement. 

Efforts to arrange a conference were unsuccessful. 
Manufacturers' Association refused to meet strikers. 

Conference arranged between representatives of com- 
pany and union resulted in settlement. 

Enorts to arrange a conference were unsuccessful. Em- 
ployers refused to meet strikers. 

Enorts to arrange a conference faUea. Employers re- 
fused to meet strikers. 

Coi^erence arranged was unsuccessful. Employer re- 
fused to employ those on strike. 

Arranged a conference between resu'esentatives of com- 
pany and union officials which resulted in settlement. 

Conference arranged between employer and strikers was 
unsuccessful. 

Conference arranged between master painters and union 
officials resulted in settlement. 

Efforts to arrange a conference failed. President of com- 
pany refused to meet or treat with strikers. 

Conmiissioner of Labor acting as mediator was successful 
in settlement. 

Conference arranged between general president of union 
and representatives of company was unsuccessful. 

Conference arranged between representatives of com- 
panies and union officials resulted in settlement. 

Public investigation by Industrial Commission. Recom- 
mendations rejected by strikers. 

l^lfforts to arrange a conference failed. Employer re- 
fused to meet strikers. 



Compromise. 

Strike failed. Shops closed. 

Compromise. 

Strike failed. Strikers' places filled. 

Strike failed. Someretumea. Places of 

others fiUea with new employees. 
Strike failed. 

Successful intervention requested. 

Strike lost in intervention requested. 

ComiM'omise. 

Strike lost. New employees secured. 

Intervention requested. 
Dispute referred to arbitration. 

Strike failed. New employees secured. 
Intervention requested. 

Strike was imsucceesful. Returned to 
work under old conoitions. Interven- 
tion requested. 

Strike failea. 

Strike failed. 
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Part V 

REPORT OF BUREAU OF STATISTICS AND 
INFORMATION 
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(1) REPORT OF CHIEF STATISTICIAN 

(In Charge of Bureau of Statistics and Information) 

To the Industrial Commission: 

The following is submitted for the purpose of " a report of the 
operation '■ of this Bureau for the year ended September 30, 1915, 
which seems to be required by section 46 of the Labor Law. 

PUBLICATIONS 

This Bureau is not occupied directly with the administration of 
laws as are other bureaus in the Department Its function is that 
of furnishing information, either to the Department for its admin- 
istrative work, or to the general public. The principal fruits of its 
work, though not all, are to be found in the publications of the 
Department. Accordingly, as a brief resume of the principal 
completed work for the fiscal year 1915 the following publications 
which were issued by this Bureau within that year are here 
referred to: 

Bulletin No. 67 — International Trade Union Statistics (24 pp.)- 

Bulletin No. 68 — Statistics of Industrial Accidents in 1912 and 1913 
(175 pp.). 

Bulletin No. 69 — Idleness of Organized Wage Earners in 1914 (41 pp.). 

Bulletin No. 70 — New York Court Decisions Concerning Labor Laws 
from October, 1913, to January, 1916 (118 pp.). 

Bulletin No. 71 — Government Labor Reports, October, 1913, to May, 1915 
(29 pp.). 

Bulletin No. 72 — New York Labor Laws of 1915 (67 pp.). 

Bulletin No. 73 — Idleness of Organized Wage Earners in the First Half 
of 1915 (14 pp.) 

Bulletin No. 74 — Statistics of Trade Unions in 1914 (146 pp.). 

Second Annual Industrial Directory of New York (787 pp.). 

The Labor T^aw, Industrial Code and Workmen's Compensation Law 
•(280 pp.). 

The Labor Laws of New York State (395 pp.). 

The reporting of Industrial Diseases (a reprint of a twenty-five page 
pamphlet published in 1912). 

[181] 
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Besides such special publications, there is also to be noted in 
this, as in other, years, material incorporated in the report of other 
bureaus, especially statistics of inspection work and compensated 
accidents. Mention should also be made of a series of wall charts 
^ showing the organization and work of the Department of Labor 
which was prepared by this Bureau as a part of the exhibit of the 
Department at the Panama Pacific Exposition. 

Finally, this report affords opportunity for publication of the 
results of a special investigation of canneries, and of two statistical 
reports, one relating to children's employment certificates and the 
other to reported industrial diseases, all of which, because of their 
close relation to problems of inspection work, may appropriately be 
published here. 

Besides recapitulating publications as chiefly embodying results 
of completed work, it is desired at this time only to note the two 
changes in the work of this Bureau resulting from the consolidation 
of the former Department of Labor and Workmen's Compensation 
Commission, an important inter-state movement in which the 
Bureau is assisting, and two changes in general organization 
effected during the year. 

ACCIDENT STATISTICS 

The consolidation of the Department of Labor and Workmen's 
Compensation Commission under the new Industrial Commission 
necessitated extensive changes in the work connected with accident 
statistics. When the consolidation occurred, no statistical bureau 
having been organized in the Workmen's Compensation Conmiis- 
sion, the work connected with compensation, as well as other acci- 
dent statistics, naturally fell to this Bureau to which it was 
assigned by the new Industrial Commission. 

First of all, a radical change had to be made with respect to 
accident reporting. Prior to the consolidation, all accidents in 
manufacturing, building, mining and quarrying industries were 
being reported both to the Department of Labor and the Work- 
men's Compensation Commission. Such duplicate reporting of 
practically the same information, even though it went to different 
departments, was recognized as an excessive burden on employers 
before the consolidation.* With the consolidation such duplication 

* Tentative steps toward minimlzlDg that evil had been taken before the con- 
solidation. 
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ceased, of course, to be necessary. Its elimination was accom- 
plished by doing away with reporting to the Bureau of Inspection, 
as in the former Department of Labor, and continuing one report 
to the Bureau of Workmen's Compensation, which succeeded the 
former Workmen's Compensation Commission. One effect of this 
change, of some significance from the statistical point of view, was 
to cause the suspension, for the time being at least, of some follow- 
up correspondence, and special investigations by inspectors, which 
had been previously carried on and which served to increase the 
completeness and accuracy of reports, particularly as to causes of 
accidents. And at this writing the problem of securing in the 
reports sufficient fullness and accuracy concerning causes to afford 
the statistical information which is desirable with a view to the 
study of prevention, remains as one still to be solved. 

But in the second place, the consolidation brought large changes 
in the scope of the accident statistics to be compiled. On the one 
hand, was an extension as to industries to be covered. Not only 
manufacturing, building, mining and quarrying, from which alone 
reports were required by the Labor Law, but many other industries 
under the Compensation Law are now to be covered. On the other 
hand, there was an extension of information about each accident, 
from such as was designed chiefly to throw light on causes, to fuller 
information relating to results and cost of compensation which 
are of principal importance from the point of view of compensa- 
tion and concerning which not only more but far better information 
becomes available under a compensation law. As a rough indica- 
tion of the enlargement of work involved in these changes it may 
be noted that the first year's experience under iJie Compensation 
Law shows, as compared with experience under the Labor Law, 
two and a half times as many accidents reported and that com- 
pensated accidents alone equal in number nearly one-half the 
former total of reported accidents, for which compensated 
accidents several times as many items must be covered and examin- 
ation of many times the amoimt of material must be made, in each 
case, as were required in connection with accidents as formerly 
reported. 

But while noting the increase in work involved, the great oppor- 
tunity in this field now open in this state should not be overlooked. 
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The importance of this opportunity is revealed only when it is 
recalled that New York is the leading industrial state in the Union 
and has the most advanced compensation law. The most impor- 
tant accident experience in this country, therefore, is here to be 
recorded, and made available for the guidance not only of New 
York, but of other states as well. It is only proper to record here 
the fact that in the face of the large increase in material there has 
been no increase in force for the handling thereof. This dis- 
crepancy is aggravated by the fact that as the consolidation did 
not occur until about the middle of 1915, there was then accumu- 
lated practically a year's compensation experience, so that 
tabulation of compensation statistics had to be taken up with the 
work not far from a year in arrears. It would have been highly 
desirable if there could have been an increase in force at least of 
temporary employees sufficient to catch up on the work. As it is, 
the situation is being handled as well as possible, by confining 
attention first of all to compensated accidents only and by the 
lending of as much aid as possible to the Division of Accidents 
and Diseases from other divisions, which means, of course, post- 
ponement of other work in such divisions, but this is deemed 
advisable in view of the necessity of bringing the work on accident 
statistics up to date as soon as possible. Present prospects are that 
the handling of compensation accidents alone will be all that is 
possible for some time to come. It is to be regretted that this 
prospect makes it uncertain when tabulations of non-compensated 
accidents (those causing disability of two weeks or less) can be 
undertaken, because statistical information concerning that class 
of cases is important from several points of view. 

INSURANCE POLICY FILING UNDER THE COMPENSATION LAW 

At the time of the consolidation of departments there was 
transferred to this Bureau from the former Compensation Com- 
mission, the work connected with the filing of copies of insurance 
policies as required by section 50 of the Compensation Law. The 
reason for this was the hope that it might be possible to utilize 
these policy records for the purpose of verifying industry classifi- 
cations in connection with statistics of compensation. 
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This was done before there was opportunity for a careful 
examination of the records for statistical purposes, prompt removal 
of the records from former rented offices outside the capitol having 
been necessary at the time of consolidation. Since then the possi- 
bilities of these records for statistical purposes have been looked 
into, only, however, to make it clear that the existing records would 
not be of service in this direction. In saying this it should be 
emphasized that this is due to the present condition of the records. 
If they could be made complete and secured in somewhat different 
form they might be very valuable for statistical purposes. To 
make them thus valuable would, however, involve considerably 
larger resources than are now available for such work,* or than it 
is likely can be made available therefor. Without such develop- 
ment of the records they are of service at all only in connection 
with the work of the Compensation Bureau. To leave them here 
is, therefore, quite illc^cal, and moreover results in confusion and 
delay in the transaction of business connected with them, because 
these records come first to the Bureau of Workmen's Compensation 
at its main office in New York, are then transferred to this 
Bureau's office at Albany, to which again the former Bureau must 
refer for information from the records, to say nothing of the 
confusing effect likely to be produced upon outsiders by corre- 
spondence relating to the filing of records received from a Bureau 
not related in their minds to the administration of the Com- 
pensation Law. 

In view of this situation, therefore, it is urgently recommended 
that the work connected with filing of policy records be transferred 
to the Bureau of Workmen's Compensation. 

INTER-STATE UNIFORMITY IN ACCIDENT STATISTICS 

During the last few years, coincident with the rapid extension 
of compensation laws under which the importance of accident 
statistics is greatly increased, a growing movement in the direction 
of standardization and uniformity in such statistics has developed. 
It is proper to note here that this Bureau is actively assisting in 

* When these records were transferred to this Bureau, th^ one employee then 
doing work on them was also transferred to this Bureau (being attached to 
the Division of Accidents and Diseases) and this was all of the help which could 
be regularly assigned to this work since. 
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this movement, being represented on all of the committees and 
conferences concerned in it, including the Oonunittee on Statistics 
and Compensation Insurance Cost of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards; Conunittees on Standard Classifi- 
cations of Industries, and of Causes of Accidents, appointed by 
the United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics ; the Accident 
Statistics Committee of the National Safety Council; and the 
Committee on Compensation Statistics of the Casualty Actuarial 
and Statistical Society of America. 

Participation in this movement is desirable not only that the 
New York Industrial Commission may take its proper place in an 
eflFort whose object is of great importance for most intelligent and 
effective administration of compensation and safety laws, in all the 
states, but also because of the direct gain for the work of tiliis 
Bureau through practical application thereto of classifications and 
methods to the working out of which many experts have 
contributed. 

ORGANIZATION 

The general organization of the Bureau was changed during this 
year by the designation by the Industrial Conunission of the 
Division of Printing and Publication as a separate bureau of the 
Department with assignment of supervisory responsibility therefor 
to another Conmiissioner than the one under whose supervision the 
rest of the Bureau falls. This virtually separated that division 
from this Bureau and represents to that extent a modification of 
section 63 of the Labor Law, which relates to this Bureau. 

During the year coincident with the removal of the Department 
of Labor to new offices in the capitol, the Division of Industrial 
Directory was transferred from the sub-office in New York to the 
main office of the Bureau at Albany for reasons of economy of 
office room and closer co-ordination of work between divisions. 

L. W. Hatch, 

Ohief Statistician, 
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(2) REPORT OF INVESTIGATION OF CANNERIES 

PEA CANNERISS 

The Caimer and the Fanner 

Most of the peas packed by the canners visited are grown in 
lots of less than five acres each. The farmer who contracts for 
more than ten acres is the rare exception. One farmer, owning 
several farms, had a contract for one hundred acres this year. 
This was so unusual that his reputation extended to canneries 
throughout the central New York district. The reasons for the 
relatively small acreage grown by one farmer are as follows : 

(1.) Peas are not grown successively on the same ground 
and, according to the statements of farmers and canners, should 
not be grown upon the same ground oftener than once in four 
or five years. Just why peas cannot be grown successively upon 
the same ground no one seemed to know. Whether or not the 
nourishment taken from the soil by peas can be replaced by com- 
mercial fertilizer at a cost which would permit the fanner to 
follow peas with peas had not occurred to anyone interviewed. 
No one knew what it is that peas take from the soil. " Peas poi- 
son the land " was a common answer to my inquiry. Yet the 
same farmers are unanimous in their statement that any other 
crop following peas is almost sure to be unusually heavy. One 
relatively large farmer said that peas take practically nothing 
from the soil but '^ get all their nourishment from the air instead." 
At any rate, peas are not grown upon the same soil oftener than 
once in four or five years. This necessitates a shift of pea acre- 
age every year and at times finds the farmer without any land 
which he can use for that purpose. 

(2.) Few farmers have the mechanical equipment necessary 
to harvest a large acreage of peas. This does not apply to the 
planting, since one man can easily plant eight acres per day. 
And after the crop is planted it requires no further care until 
it is ready to be harvested. But when the road agent of the can- 
ner asks to have the peas delivered the farmer has a minimum 
amount of time to market his crop. An average year will yield 
him four or five loads per acre. If ho lives four miles or more 
from the cannery he will usually haul but two loads per man per 

[187] 
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day. This means that he must have a relatively complete equip- 
ment to be able to harvest even two acres of peas of one kind. 
At times he exchanges work with his neighbors; but this plan 
is not always reliable, especially if his neighbors have peas ripen- 
ing at the same time. Then, too, as happened this year, hay is 
often ready just when peas are called in. It should be noted, 
however, that few farmers know how to deliver peas most eco- 
nomically. The loads hauled by the hundred-acre man average 
three and even four times as large as those hauled by his neigh- 
bors over the same roads. 

(3.) With most farmers the growing of peas is a side line. 
This is especially true of the dairy farmers who tend their peas 
when they have nothing else to do. In such cases they do not 
get into the field imtil late in the morning when the peas are 
ready to cut and they quit working with peas in the afternoon 
in time to do their evening's dairy work. This means that a 
relatively small acreage of peas can be cared for in the short 
days given to this work. 

(4.) Perhaps the most important reason why pea acreage is 
small per farmer is the risk involved. In the first place the 
farmer must buy at least four bushels of seed per acre at a cost 
of three dollars per bushel usually. His minimum cash outlay — 
seed only — is at least $12 per acre. If he uses any commer- 
cial fertilizer his initial cash outlay amounts to $18 or $20 per 
acre. Occasionally a farmer obtains for his crop only about 
enough to pay his initial cash outlay. He has no fodder and 
receives no payment for his labor and that of his team in planting 
and harvesting his crop. On the other hand, if he plants com 
his initial cash outlay does not exceed seventy-five cents per acre. 
If his com crop is a complete failure — a catastrophe much more 
rare than a failure of pea crop — he at least loses no initial cash 
payment and besides he has his fodder for ensilage. 

Occasionally a farmer obtains $100 per acre above his seed 
on two to four acres of peas. He is satisfied with $50 per acre, 
which — although he does not so calculate it — is barely pay- 
ment for his labor and a fair interest return on his capital. On 
the whole, however, the conser\'^ative mind of the farmer remem- 
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bers the less than $50 crop longer than he remembers the $100 
crop. And when one man, even in a generally prosperous season, 
fails to get a satisfactory crop all his neighbors are impressed 
with the unreliability of pea farming, whatever may have been 
the cause of the one man's crop failura 

(5.) Finally, many causes contribute to make particular 
farmers dissatisfied with their contracts. A personal grievance 
against a cannery superintendent or a feeling that a mistake has 
been made in weighing his crop may cause a farmer to refuse to 
renew a contract A change in the form of the contract, even 
though it may prove to be advantageous to the farmer, may cause 
some to refuse to sign a contract until it has been tried by others. 

In a year of normal acreage most canners find it necessary to 
make a personal canvass of the farmers to secure the renewal of 
their contracts. For the reasons above stated there is a consid- 
erable shifting of farmers from year to year, amounting in 
extreme cases to one-third or more of the acreage. Because of 
this shifting acreage and the difficulties the canners encounter in 
contracting the amount of peas desired, many of them hesitate 
to hold the farmers to the letter of their contracts. The canners 
are practically unanimous in their statements that any new bur- 
dens upon the farmer would cause him to refuse contracts 
altogether. 

In other words, custom is the contract to which the farmer 
expects to adhere. The rate which he receives varies but little 
from year to year. The system of payment varies from cannery 
to cannery but not from year to year at any one cannery. The 
condition in which the peas are delivered is guided by custom, 
contract provisions to the contrary notwithstanding. So with the 
planting of the peas: although some contracts contain provisions 
regulating the planting, about the only regulation adhered to is 
the division of the available acreage between early and late peas. 
In some cases even this provision is waived and the canner per- 
mits the farmer to select the varieties which he thinks most profit- 
abla Except for the division of acreage, which is apparently 
quite generally practiced, the farmer uses his own judgm^it 
about planting. This means that he plants when he thinks his 
soil is readiy. 
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Furthermore, each fanner usually plants all his acreage at once, 
operating his drill continuously from the time he first starts to 
plant until he finishes his planting. If he has more than one vari- 
ety of seed he plants tilie second kind as soon as he has cleaned his 
drill of the first and so on until his planting is completed. Since 
a farmer can plant eight acres in one day and since nearly all of 
the farmers grow less than eight acres each, nearly every farmer 
plants his entire acreage, early and late peas, in one day. The 
absence of regulations makes it possible for all farmers in a given 
community to plant all their acreage on the same day. And if 
their soil is similar, harvest congestion is to be expected under 
such conditions. 

In exceptional cases canners are practicing some means of regu- 
lating the planting of their contracted crops. For example, one 
canner who obtains a part of his peas from a hilly upland and a 
part from a lower valley tries to give out his seed at such times 
as will, under average conditions, cause the harvesting of the crop 
from these two sections to occur at different times. A few can- 
ners undertake to advise their farmers as to the time of planting 
but they generally assume that the farmer knows at least as much 
about the time of planting as they do and hence leave the matter 
entirely to his discretion. 

Because of the peculiarities of weather conditions it is not 
always certain that seed planted later than a previous planting 
will mature correspondingly later, even though the seed be of the 
same variety and the soil be the same. If the soil and the weather 
are not in proper conditions to cause the seed to germinate, one 
lot of seed planted several days later than another lot may germ- 
inate at the same time as the first In such case, of course, the 
first planting has no advantage over the second. But where the 
first lot of seed actually germinates before the second lot is 
planted it does have a decided advantage. Even then succeeding 
weather conditions may ripen the two lots at the same time; but 
this is not nearly so apt to occur as in the former case where the 
first lot obtained no start over the second. In at least one con- 
spicuous case the canner has taught his farmers to follow the sec- 
ond system and is obtaining results which warrant its more gen- 
eral use. 
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III one of tlie largest pea canneries of the state, having under 
contract this year approximately 1,100 acres, the canner requires 
every farmer who grows as much ad two acres of one variety of 
peas to make sure that one-half of such acreage has peas already 
come through the ground before the other half is planted. While 
hesitant at first to accept contracts on this basis the farmers have 
now become accustomed to this plan and make little objection to 
it. In considering the bearing of this system upon the hours of 
labor of women in the canneries it is important to note that this 
factory has had perhaps a smaller number of long days than any 
other large canner of peas visited; and the number of times it 
has violated the hours established by the cannery permit this sea- 
son is negligible. And this, too, in the face of a pack of peas which 
is at least as much above normal as that of other pea canners. 

This case is a conspicuous exception to the general rule that 
canners do not attempt to regulate the planting of peas. Other 
canners profess ignorance of the existence in this state of such a 
plan. Some even denied the existence of such a system, saying 
that no farmer in New York State would tolerate such dictation. 
There is no questioi; but what the introduction of such a plan or 
of any other change would encounter the opposition of custom- 
bound farmers. It might indeed cause the refusal of some farm- 
ers to renew their contracts. Nevertheless, by taking advantage 
of favorable conditions, there ib little doubt but that such changes 
can be gradually introduced. 

Next year would be a favorable year for such a change for sev- 
eral reasons: (1.) A concerted effort among canners, in antici- 
pation of poor market conditions this year, has resulted in a 20 
per cent reduction of acreage from that used last year. (2.) This 
removed the usual necessity of personal solicitation of the farm- 
ers by the canners since the latter took only what acreage was 
offered them at their offices. (3.) The double effect of this con- 
dition has been: (a) to leave a considerable acreage available 
for peas next year which might have been used for that purpose 
this year ; and (b) to weaken in the minds of the farmer the feel- 
ing that the canner is dependent upon him and that the canner 
must accept tiie farmer's terms. (4.) The farmers this year have 
generally prospered from their pea acreage beyond their expecta- 
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tions for the year. This will cause those who grew peas this year 
to wish to renew their contracts for next year and will induce 
their neighbors who had no pea acreage this year to seek contracts 
for next year. (5.) In spite of the 20 per cent reduction from 
the acreage of last year the pack of peas this year is approxi- 
mately 20 per cent larger than that of last year, owing to the 
increased yield per acre. (6.) Market conditions are such that 
the canners expect to hold over some of this year's pack rather 
than sacrifice their product at existing prices. (7.) Peas are sold 
for the most part on futures so that present indications are that 
the canners will not seek a large acreage for next year. 

For the above reasons it seems quite clear that next year the 
canners will be unusually free from dependence upon the farmers 
(the writer recognizes, of course, that there is a sinister side to 
this statement but he merely accepts conditions as they are) and 
that at the same time the farmers will be unusually anxious for 
contracts since, whatever the market conditions, the prices charged 
to the farmer for seed and the prices paid for his products vary 
but little from year to year. Hence next year should be a favor- 
able time to introduce changes which will hqlp the canner to bet- 
ter control the harvesting of his crops. In fact a few cases were 
noted wherein canners expect to make changes in their contracts 
which, although of a diflFerent nature and with different ends in 
view, ttey would hesitate to make m a year when they anticipated 
less freedom from dependence upon the farmers. 

No canner desires long hours or late hours. Every canner 
knows that long hours mean diminishing labor returns and that 
late hours mean increased overhead costs. There is no denial of 
the fact that different kinds of soil cause peas to ripen at differ- 
ent times. All admit also that two lots of seed planted a few 
days apart have a greater chance of maturing at different times 
than if they were both planted at the same time: and that a 
second lot planted after the first has germinated has a greater 
chance of maturing after the first than if it was planted merely 
a few days after the first lot. The canners are almost unani- 
mous in maintaining that they cannot convince the farmers of 
these facts; and that if they do not permit the farmer to follow 
his time-hallowed custom of planting all his seed " when his soil 
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is ready " they cannot secure the desired acreaga Yet so few 
of the canners have made any earnest efforts to change this cus- 
tom to a system which would benefit both canner and farmer that 
one wonders after all whether the canner is not harder to con- 
vince than the farmer. 

The success of efforts to regulate the harvesting of peas by r^- 
ulating the planting would benefit the canner by permitting him to 
work shorter hours and hence cheapen his overhead and labor 
costs; by enabling him to operate his factory without incurring 
the risks involved in violating the law governing the hours of 
his women ; and by raising the quality of his pack since he would 
lose less through the delivery of more peas in a given time than he 
can handle. It would benefit the farmer by enabling him to care 
for a larger acreage of peas with his equipment, since the period 
of harvesting a given acreage would be extended. Complete suc- 
cess in attempting to so regulate the planting of peas that no 
periods of congestion will occur in harvesting them is hardly to 
be expected, although an expert of the Federal Bureau of Plant 
Industry says: " If the planter could hold up each planting until 
the previous planting had germinated the control of harvesting 
would be a comparatively simple matter, provided the character 
and condition of the soil and the quality and variety of seed were 
taken into consideration." (Bui. U. S. Dept. Labor, No. 119, 
p. 25.) At any rate there can be little doubt that considerable 
can be accomplished in the direction of minimizing the amount 
of congestion which now occurs at times if the canners will take 
advantage of favorable opportunities to overcome the prejudices 
of the farmer against changing his methods of planting peas. 

Wamen in Cannecies 

Each cannery employs one or more road men who spend their 
time inspecting the peas contracted for by that factory. These 
men tell the farmer when his peas are ready for delivery and give 
him a reasonable time to make his delivery. Such notice is given 
usually twenty-four to thirty-six hours before the peas are ex- 
pected at the factory. Usually twice a day — at noon and late 
in the afternoon —^ these road men communicate with the fac- 
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tory and notify the superintendent how many loads of peas have 
been ordered in for the next day. This determines the time to 
which the factory will operate on the day when the communica- 
tions are sent If the superintendent expects a heavy delivery 
of peas on the following day he will try to clear his factory that 
night; if he expects a light delivery he may carry over a con- 
siderable quantity of peas. 

The road men have little discretion in ordering in peas. When 
the crop is mature enough for canning it deteriorates very rapidly 
and it can easily happen that while a road man can find but ten 
loads that are ready one day, he may have to order in sixty loads 
the next day to keep the peas from spoiling. The testimony of 
road men, canners, and farmers is unanimous that at times a sin- 
gle day's delay in leaving the peas in the field would make them 
too hard for use. 

When the peas are ready for delivery they may be cut in the 
evening for delivery the following morning — especially if the 
night is cool. The sooner they are threshed upon arrival at the 
cannery, the better the quality of the peas. If they are not 
threshed at once they must be spread out as they "heat" very 
quickly in piles. The viners or threshing machines are tended 
by men. The viners are started each day two hours or more 
before the canning proper begins. In the rush periods the vining 
stations, which are situated away from the cannery, are some- 
times started at one or two o'clock in the morning, in order that 
flie women may start work at seven o'clock. The viners at the 
factory usually start about two hours before the women begin 
work. 

After the peas are shelled they deteriorate more rapidly than 
before and cannot usually be left over night without causing them 
to drop from " fancy " grade to " medium " or from " medium " 
to " standard." All efforts are made to can on a given day all 
peas that are shelled that day. To so regulate the shelling that 
the peas shelled could all be canned by a certain hour would mean 
at times the holding over of a large amount of unshelled peas 
until the following day. And if such following day happened to 
be a rush day the entire pack for that day might be below grade 
in case each load is held until all that preceded it is shelled. 
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Where two rush days come in succession and a considerable quan- 
tity of peas is held over the night between them the canner some- 
times holds out the first lot and cans them as " standard," keep- 
ing the others as nearly " fancy " as possible. 

In the canning of peas relatively few women are employed. 
The ratio of women to men varies from one to two to one to eight, 
according to the arrangement of the work in the factory. Per- 
haps one woman to four men is approximately the most common 
ratio. With relatively few exceptions the work of the women is 
confined to three operations: (1.) A few work on the capping 
line, dropping caps. If the caps are dropped by hand two women 
are employed to do this work. This is work which requires close 
attention and while not heavy work it is very exacting. In case 
an automatic dropper is used only one woman is needed to feed 
this dropper and to cap whatever cans the dropper misses. An 
increasing number of the factories are introducing the sanitary 
can which does away with the capping line operated by women. 
Where the old capping line is still in use the only reason for 
employing women to do the work is the saving in the difference 
between their wages and the wages paid to the men who would be 
required to do such work. 

(2.) In some cases women are employed to inspect the cans 
after they are sealed to see that no caps are missed by the solder- 
ing machine and that no faulty seams have developed in the cans. 
Men do this work in some factories. Like the cap dropping, 
this work requires constant attention and is very exacting. 
Women are sometimes used on this work because they are cheaper 
than men. In both the work of inspection and in dropping caps 
the people who do this work are kept later than the other women, 
as their work is concerned with one of the last processes in the 
canning of the products. As already noted this work requires a 
decreasing number of women because of the increasing use of 
the sanitary cans. 

(3.) Most of the women are employed at the sorting tables. 
After the peas are shelled they are passed through a cleaner which 
fans the light refuse such as thistle seeds from them. From here 
the peas are taken to the squirrel-cage grader which separates them 
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according to size into five grades. Any refuse such as small 
pebbles, thistle blows, etc, pass through the grader, also according 
to size. In general, number one peas are cleanest as they come 
from the grader while number five contains most refuse. Owing 
to a difference in practice among canners some send the peas from 
the grader to the blancher and some from the grader directly to 
the sorting tables. Sooner or lator the peas must pass over the 
sorting tables where all refuse is taken out. 

This is hand work and is performed by women. Notwithstand- 
ing the statements to the contrary, this work bears no relation 
whatever to domestic labor. Indeed it is as exacting and requires 
as close attention as the work done by women in knitting mills, for 
example. As the peas are brought to the women over a continuous 
belt, all refuse must be taken out. This requires exacting work 
with the eyes — often in artificial light — to detect the difference 
between thistle blows and dark colored peas or between pea shells 
and light colored peas and equally exacting work with the fingers 
to catch the refuse before it passes beyond the reach of tie worker. 

The peas are brought to the women over a continuous belt or 
table and the refuse must be picked out as the belt moves along. 
At times when thistles are very numerous the belt is stopped occa- 
sionally to allow the women to cateh up. Ordinarily they are 
expected to pick out all refuse as fast as the belt brings it to them. 
From two to eight women work at each table according to the 
condition of the peas. Usually more women work at the tables 
carrying number fives than at any other, because more refuse is to 
be found in that grade. There is a great difference among can- 
neries as to the number of women at each table. In one cannery, 
for example, using a double table on number three peas there 
were but four women employed — making actually but two women 
to a table. In another cannery using a single table one-half tie 
width of the double table mentioned above, six women were 
employed on the same grade of peas and, as far as observation 
could determine, on peas in about the same condition as to the 
amount of refuse to be removed by the women. 

There is a great difference, too, in the conditions under which 
these women work. Where the blancher is adjacent to the sorting 
tables, steamy atmosphere and sloppy floors are almost sure to 
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result. Sometimes, too, the noise of the machinery is very annoy- 
ing to the women and undoubtedly affects their ability to stand the 
strain of their work. In addition to the steam from the blanchers, 
the air is sometimes unnecessarily hot and stuffy, because of 
inadequate ventilation in the rooms where the women work. In 
other canneries the sorting tables are so placed as to give the 
women good air, good light, dry floors, and f redom from the noise 
of the machinery. There is no reason whatever why this latter 
condition should not prevail in all canneries. 

In some factories suitable seats with adjustable backs are pro- 
vided for the use of the women at the sorting tables. In others 
wooden boxes or long backless benches only are supplied. Some 
canneries furnish rest rooms to their women workers while others 
do not even furnish a place for women to change their clothes, 
expecting them to come to the factory prepared for work. 

The factories differ in their practices of obtaining women 
workers. Some employ only local help. Others employ only 
foreign help, brought in from some nearby city by a padrone and 
managed under the padrone system. In such cases Italians, 
Syrians and Poles are used. Karely are two nationalities worked 
together. When outside help are used they live in barracks fur- 
nished by the canner. The difference in the employment of local 
and foreign help is based upon several contributing causes which 
do not require discussion here. One circumstance which is both a 
cause and a result of the employment of foreign women should be 
noted, however. 

Where local women are employed, especially if the cannery is 
located in a village or small city, they do not usually depend upon 
their wages to the extent of feeling the loss keenly if they are 
unemployed. Most of them do not work for wages at any other 
work or at any other time of the year. For the most part they 
are young girls under twenty-one and old women. Since they are 
not wholly dependent upon their wages for their living, tiiey are 
at least not dissatisfied if they are not provided with long hours 
of work every day. In some cases they even refuse to work long 
hours. And if the cannery has a short day or no work whatever 
occasionally, these women are not apt to quit tiieir jobs for that 
reason. 
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On the other hand, where foreign women are imported and live 
at the cannery only during the canning season, they are more de- 
pendent upon their wages. In many cases, indeed, they are wholly 
dependent upon their wages. They are not only willing to work 
long hours, but anxious to do so. They even insist upon long hours 
and if they are not assured of steady work they become dissatisfied 
and on occasion quit their jobs. More often the canner takes 
advantage of their desire to work long hours and sees to it that no 
objection arises on account of short days and especially short 
weeks. In order to provide as many hours as possible for the 
women, the canner maintains a force which will give them a satis- 
factory day when the average day's delivery of peas is made. 
When the rush days come the force is not increased and the women 
are forced to work abnormally long hours. In such cases no effort 
is being made to obtain local help to take the places of the foreign 
women in the evenings of the long days nor is any effort being 
made to obtain extra foreign help for these days. 

In a few cases where local women are employed, some form of 
relief is given the women who would otherwise work long hours. 
For example, one cannery which employs a few girls under 
eighteen obtains enough extra women in the evening to take the 
places of these girls. In another cannery which worked one 
Sunday, enough extra women were secured to take the places 
of the regular workers on a day in the following week in order to 
comply with the one-day-of-rest-in-seven law. In one conspicuous 
case a canner in a village of less than 1200 people was ahle to 
secure enough extra women to run a special evening shift whenever 
evening work was required, permitting his regular women em- 
ployees to rest. 

It is sometimes said that after ten o'clock at night men can be 
substituted for the women at the sorting tables. In some cases this 
is being done by canners who wish to operate their factories within 
the law. Men can do this work, though not as satisfactorily as 
women. Picking small bits of refuse from a stream of peas 
requires a deftness of touch which men do not possess. It is 
doubtful if the men who could be obtained for that work could 
do either as well or as much in a given time as the women who are 
now used ; in spite of the fact that the men's wages average 50 per 
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cent more than women's wages. One canner expressed his inten- 
tion of trying next year to obtain young men to sort peas, doing 
away with the women entirely. He hoped in this manner to be 
able to live within the law even at a considerable increase in cost 
to himself. 

In considering the possibility of substituting men for women 
for night work it should be noted, too, that the men working in' 
the canneries are already working exceedingly long hours, longer, 
in general, than any of the women work. For example, on a day 
when the women begin work at eight o'clock in the morning, the 
men will have been at work at least since six o'clock threshing peas 
and getting work ready for the women. Sometimes the men start 
threshing peas much earlier than six o'clock. In addition to the 
long hours of the men who work in the canneries, most of those 
who might be shifted to the sorting tables after ten o'clock at night 
are hardly desirable for the kind of work the women do. 

Before leaving this topic it should be noted that there is a great 
difference among canners: First, in their attitude toward late 
hours and violation of the law regulating women's hours; and 
second, in the means which they employ to do away with late 
hours for women. Perhaps most of the canners would like to 
obey the law if they could do so without losing profits. Some, 
of course, would like to obey the law by first having it written 
to meet their desires; while others are sincere in their efforts 
to find means of living within the law as it now exists. A few 
assume the attitude of "business first; if the law reads to the 
contrary, so much the worse for the law." There is little doubt 
but that if the present law could be strictly enforced there would 
be a more active interest displayed by all canners to find means 
of complying with the law. 

Some canners do not violate the law governing the hours of their 
women employees. This is due in part at least to superior man- 
agement in the elimination of delays in furthering the canning 
processes. It is due in part also to the different systems followed 
by different canners. For example, in some canneries the peas 
are sorted before they are blanched. This enables the women to 
finish their work a considerable time before they would if the 
peas are blanched first as in other canneries. Custom seems to 
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rule in this process of blanch-sorting or sorting-blanch, as each 
oanner interviewed seemed to be satisfied with the system he 
employed although few felt sure that theirs was the better system. 

It is sometimes said that the work of the women is subject to 
frequent delays while changing grades of peas or while waiting 
for peas to be delivered, etc. — thus giving the women considerable 
rest periods and making the long hours " book " hours rather 
than actual hours worked. Such delays sometimes occur on days 
when the farmers are slow about bringing in their peas; but on 
rush days when women's hours are longest, all delays are reduced 
to a minimum. In fact the time lost at such times is negligible. 

It has been assumed that some canners contract for a larger 
acreage than they are equipped to handle during normal hours 
and consequently that they are forced to work abnormally long 
hours in order to care for the excess acreaga It would be difficult 
to prove this assumption by statistics such as to figure from a 
normal capacity of acreage per line since there is so much differ- 
ence in the systems followed by different canners. The acreage 
which can be handled easily with a given equipment by one factory 
might be entirely too much for another factory having, statistically 
at least, the same mechanical equipment. But the fact that as 
regards the hours of women, ttere are three classes of canners: 
(1) Those who keep within the law at all times; (2) those who 
exceed the limits only on rare occasions and then only because of 
some very unusual circumstances; (3) and those who habitually 
work long hours and frequently violate the law when others are 
obeying it — indicates very strongly .that some canners are not 
equipped to handle the acreage they contract. 

Relation of Wages to Hours 

The women receive ten or twelve and a half cents per hour. 
There is no uniformity of rates in all canneries but probably one- 
half of the factories pay ten cents while the other half pay twelve 
and a half cents for the same kind of work. In some instances 
where local women are employed only ten cents is paid. As 
already noted, few" of these women are dependent upon their 
wages for a living and most of them do not work for wages 
except during the canning season. Foreign women more often 
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receive twelve and a half cents because, being dependent upon 
their wages, their employers cannot secure their work for less. 
There are exceptions to this rule where even foreign women 
receive but ten cents per hour. 

In the canning of peas, men are harder to obtain than women. 
Men are regularly employed as wage earners in other occupations, 
and, especially during the pea season, the demand for men in 
other kinds of work is usually considerable. Furthermore pea 
canning requires a larger proportion of men than other work at 
the canneries. Many men who are used in the pea season are not 
needed at other times. Hence to obtain sufficient male help the 
canner is dependent upon floaters and other temporary help. Even 
by using such help the canner can obtain a sufficient number only 
by paying the men fifty to one hundred per cent more per hour 
than the women are paid. 

Because the men receive more per hour than the women and 
because there are so many more men employed than women in 
canning peas, the total wages paid to women constitute an average 
of approximately 10 per cent of the total manufacturing labor 
cost. In but very few cases does it exceed 15 per cent. The total 
manufacturing labor cost per case of number two cans of peas is 
twenty cents or less. Twenty-five cents per case is considered a 
high manufacturing labor cost. A conservative estimate of the 
total cost per case, including cost of raw materials, overhead costs, 
manufacturing cost, packing, selling, freight, etc, is $1.75. 

Using the figures which show labor costs above the average, in 
order to be as conservative as possible, this means : First, that the 
manufacturing labor cost does not exceed 14 per cent of the 
total cost per case ; and second, that the part of the manufacturing 
labor cost due to women's work does not exceed 2 per cent, of the 
total cost per case. Assuming that, if permitted, the canners 
would require 10 per cent, of the women's work to be performed 
after 10 p. m. (and this is probably more than would be required), 
the cost of such labor would not exceed 1/5 of 1 per cent of the 
total cost per case. Suppose the canners were permitted to work 
women after 10 p. m., provided double time was paid for such 
work. This would mean an increased cost to the canner of not 
to exceed $.0035 per case. Since the figures here used have been 
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very conservatively selected, a more accurate estimate of the prob- 
able increase in cost would be something less than $.0035 per case, 
or an increase in total cost of less than 1/5 of 1 per cent* 

Or, assuming that 25 per cent of the women's work is required 
to be performed after supper — i. e., beginning at 7 p. m. (and 
here again 25 per cent is more than would be so required) — the 
cost of such evening work would not exceed % of 1 per cent of 
the total cost per case. Suppose the canner paid time and a half 
for all work performed by women after supper. This would mean 
an increased cost to the canner of an amount not to exceed 
$.004375 per case. Again since the figures used have been very 
conservatively selected, a more accurate estimate of the probable 
increase in cost would be something less than $.004375 per case, 
or an increase in total cost of less than ^ of 1 per cent* Even 
double time for all work performed by women after supper would 
increase the cost per case only by something less than $.00875, 
or less than % of 1 per cent of the total cost per case. 

The statements of tiie canners indicate that tiie losses which the 
present restrictions upon the hours of their women employees 
cause them at times amount to " thousands of dollars," an amount 
many times the added cost discussed m the preceding paragraphs, 
since the season's total manufacturing labor cost in but very few 
canneries requires a number of five digits to express it. In reply 
to inquiries many of the canners admitted that extra women could 
be secured for work after supper provided sufficient inducement 
was offered. Double time was generally considered " sufficient 
inducement " while in some ca^es time and a half was so con- 
sidered. However, the canners objected to trying the experiment 
of offering higher wages for evening help because, it was claimed, 
in addition to the increased burden of cost, such a plan would 
demoralize the regular women employees unless their rates were 
increased proportionately. By granting the increase to all women 
employees who work after supper the regular force would not be 
demoralized and, as shown above, the increased cost would not be 
burdensome especially if such a plan would save for the canner the 
" thousands of dollars " which he states he is now losing. 

Furthermore, such an increase in rates to the women for their 
work after supper would not result in a demoralization of the 
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men employees in the factories. It is ifiot at all likely that they, 
too, would demand similar increases in rates and refuse to work if 
their demands were not granted. Considering the kind of work 
done there is a wide discrepancy between men's wages and 
women's wages, due to the relative scarcity of men rather than 
to their greater contribution to the productivity of the factory. 
There is at present no fixed ratio of men's wages and women's 
wages and an increase in the latter would not necessitate a propor- 
tionate increase in the former. In fact when women and men are 
employed at the same kind of labor, as in snipping beans, the 
former sometimes accomplish more than the latter. 

There can be no doubt but that the relationship of rates of 
wages to hours of labor is so direct that a more careful adjustment 
of the former would remove many of the difficulties with the 
latter. 

Recommendations 

In considering recommendations of changes in the present regu- 
lations governing the hours of women in canneries, two things 
should be kept constantly in mind : 

First, peas are very perishabla 

Second, the work performed by women is monotonous, exacting, 
tiresome. 

Some of the canners are honestly and intelligently trying to so 
govern their business that they may operate within the limits of 
the law. Some others are honestly but not very intelligently try- 
ing to do the same. Still others are waiting for the Legislature 
to reverse its action in restricting the hours of labor of women in 
canneries by exempting the canneries from the operation of at 
least portions of the Labor Law. In the meantime the latter are 
openly violating the law, apparently with a clear conscience, rely- 
ing upon the continuance of the Department of Labor's inability 
to convict them in their local courts. Believing that any changes 
in the present laws and regulations governing canneries should 
be in accordance with demonstrable possibilities which will relieve 
the canners without further endangering the health of their 
employees, the following recommendations are made with the 
expectation that, if carried out, they will tend to make tiie canner 
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who is now able to live within the law the standard for the 
industry. 

The permit should be continued, granting an extension of time, 
for a period not to exceed six weeks, to pea canners. While the 
present jteriod — June 25th to August 5th — is generally satis- 
factory to canners of peas it would be better to grant the permit 
for a period not to exceed six weeks of the pea season, such period 
to be that designated by the particular canner in his request for 
such permit. The reason for this proposed change is the fact that 
differences in soil, climate, and customs cause crops in different 
sections to mature at different times. The delivery of the same 
variety of peas at two nearby canneries sometimes occurs several 
days apart, while in one section of the state one canner may have 
finished canning peas before the heaviest rush reaches his com- 
petitor in another part of the stata 

The maximum limit of sixty-six hours per week should be 
retained. In fact only those canners who believe that the Labor 
Law should not apply to canneries ask that a longer week be 
granted them. In those few cases where the sixty-six hour limit is 
being exceeded at present it is safe to say that poor management 
or insufficient equipment, either in machinery or labor or both, is 
the causa 

The limit of six days per week for women should be retained. 
Women especially require rest periods in the work which they 
perform even though they are employed but a few weeks in the 
year. It should be noted here that this six-day limitation does 
not preclude Sunday work, but does require that in case of such 
work there must be a compensating day of rest during the week. 

The twelve-hour day should be retained. Many of the canners, 
in fact most of them, admit that twelve hours' work in one day is 
enough for any woman and that no woman should be asked to 
work longer than that in a cannery. As previously stated, 
although there are occasional rest periods on some days because 
of delays, such periods seldom occur on days when the women work 
long hours because the delays are minimized at such times. 

The canner is undoubtedly hampered at times by the ten o'clock 
closing law. It sometimes happens that, owing to a late start, 
the women may not have worked more than nine or ten hours by 
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10 p. M. If the canner expects a heavy delivery of peas the fol- 
lowing day it would be of considerable advantage to him if he 
could keep his women at work for an hour or two longer. Of 
course, this would mean that the women would leave the factory 
and walk through poorly lighted or unlighted streets at an hour 
when there were few people about. This is a factor which should 
be carefully considered in any proposal to repeal or amend the 
ten o'clock closing law; for during the pea canning season there 
are always more or less floaters, hoboes, and other strangers 
employed at the factory, whose presence endangers the safety of 
the women in going to their homes late at night. The husbands 
or other male members of the families of some of the women work 
in the factories and serve as escorts to the women at night This 
is not always possible, however, since in some cases the men are 
detained by their work a considerable time after the women's 
work is finished. In other cases women who live in the same 
neighborhood leave the factory together. It has been suggested 
that the canner be made responsible for the safe conduct of his 
women employees to their homes when they are employed later 
than 10 p. M. If such a suggestion is practicable, it would remove 
one of the objections to extending the closing hour for women. 

If the women are insured a sufficient rest period between their 
work-days it is doubtful if occasional late hours are more harmful 
than earlier hours, provided the length of the working day is 
not increased. However, because of other considerations the 
canner should be encouraged to keep within the ten o'clock limit 
if possible; or rather discouraged from exceeding such limit. It 
is therefore recommended that on any day when a canner finds 
it necessary to operate his factory later than 10 p. m. he shall so 
notify the Department of Labor. Having wired such notification, 
the canner may proceed to exceed the ten o'clock limit on that day, 
subject to the following limitations: First, that every woman 
shall have at least nine hours rest between work-days ; second, that 
no woman shall work more than twelve hours in any work-day; 
and third, either that all work performed by women after 10 P. m. 
shall be compensated at double time, or that no woman who works 
after 10 p. m. shall have a total work-day of more than eight hours. 
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Upon receipt of such notification from the canner an inspector 
from the Department of Labor shall proceed to the cannery — on 
the same day if possible, or on the next day at the latest — to 
determine whether or not the necessity for late hours for women 
actually existed and whether or not the sanitation and safety of 
the factory is up to the standard of the best canneries of that class 
in the state. In case the inspector finds that an emergency requir- 
ing the women to work after 10 p. m. did not exist, the canner 
shall be notified that it will not be lawful for him to so employ his 
women again unless the existence of the emergency is certified to 
by an inspector of the Labor Department before the late hours are 
worked. And in case the inspector finds that the sanitation and 
safety of the factory is not up to the standard of the best can- 
neries of that class in the state, the canner shall be notified that 
it will not be lawful for him to so employ his women again until 
an inspector of the Labor Department certifies that the defects in 
the sanitation and safety of his factory have been corrected. On 
every day that the canner desires to work late hours he shall notify 
the Labor Department by wire and the above procedure shall be 
repeated. 

If the canner will exercise all reasonable efforts to control the 
harvesting of his crops by regulating their planting in the manner 
previously suggested he will minimize the necessities for late 
hours. By granting him the relief suggested in the above recom- 
mendations he can care for his crop even during rush periods occa- 
sioned by tricks of the weather without causing undue hardship to 
his women employees. It may increase his manufacturing labor 
cost slightly ; but as already shown in detail, such increase would 
be very slight indeed and would be returned to him many times 
in the losses it would prevent. 

New York versus Other States 

The production of peas in the United States is centered in 
Wisconsin and New York. The distribution of all peas packed 
in the United States during the seven years from 1908 to 1914 
inclusive is shown in the following table : 
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PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL PRODXJCTION OF PEAS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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•Michigan, Indiana, Maryland and Ohio. 

t Delaware, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Kansas, Oregon, Iowa, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, Virginia, California, Utah. 

From the above table it will be seen that approximately three- 
eighths of all peas produced in the United States are packed in 
Wisconsin; one-fourth in New York; one-fourth in the four 
states of Michigan, Indiana, Maryland and Ohio taken together ; 
and one-eighth in the other twelve pea producing states. Hence 
Michigan, Indiana, Maryland, Ohio and Wisconsin are the chief 
competitors of New York in the production of peas. 

Indiana has no law limiting the hours of women in factories. 
Michigan, Maryland and Ohio exempt canneries from the opera- 
tion of the general law limiting the hours of women in factories. 
These four states together produce nearly as many cases of peas 
as New York. 

The only large competitor of New York which regulates the 
hours of women in canneries is Wisconsin. But Wisconsin alone 
produces over 50 per cent more peas than New York. For that 
reason, when competition with the pea packers of New York is 
mentioned, the speaker usually has in mind the competition 
offered by the Wisconsin packers. Since this is true, a compari- 
son of the Wisconsin regulations governing the hours of women 
in canneries with the New York law on this subject should show 
to what extent, if any, the New York packers are handicapped by 
the existing laws governing the hours of labor in canneries. 

The statutory law in New York relating to the hours of women 
in canneries reads as follows : 
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A female eighteen years of age or upwards may * * * be employed in 
canning or preserving perishable products in fruit and canning establishments 
between the fifteenth day of June and the fifteenth day of October in each 
year not more than six days or sixty hours in any one week nor more than 
ten hours in any one day; and the industrial board shall have power to 
adopt rules and regulations permitting the employment of women eighteen 
years of age and upwards on such work in such establishments between the 
twenty-fifth day of June and the fifth day of August in each year not 
more than six days nor more than sixty-six hours in any one week nor more 
than twelve hours in any one day, if said board shall find that such 
employment is required by the needs of such industry and can be permitted 
without serious injury to the health of women so employed. The provisions 
of this subdivision shall have no application unless the daily hours of labor 
shall be posted for the information of employees and a time book in a form 
approved by the commissioner of labor, giving the names and addresses of 
all female employees and the hours of work by each of them in each day 
shall be properly and correctly kept and shall be exhibited to him or any 
of his subordinates promptly upon demand. No person shall knowingly 
make or permit or suffer to be made a false entry in any such time book. 

Under authority of the above law the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission granted the following permit to canners who 
asked for it for the season of 1915 : 

This PERMIT is granted on condition that the daily hours of labor of 
females shall be posted in each room where such females are employed; and it 
will remain in force until it is extinguished by statutory limitation or until 
the Rules and Regulations of the Industrial Commission, subjoined hereto, 
are violated in the lestablishment to which it relates. 

This PERMIT shall be surrendered to any representative of the Department 
of Labor upon presentation by him of an order of revocation duly signed 
by a Commissioner. 



RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

f*ermitting the Employment of Women in Canneries Not More Than 
Sixty-six Hours a Week 

Pursuant to subdivision 3, section 78 of the Labor Law, and upon applica- 
tion to be made by the employer to the Industrial Commission, women 
eighteen years of age and upwards may be employed or permitted to work 
in canning or preserving perishable products in fruit and canning establish- 
ments between the twenty-fifth day of June and the fifth day of August, 
nineteen hundred and fifteen, in excess of ten hours in any one day and sixty 
hours in any one week, but not in excess of twelve hours in any one day nor 
sixty-six hours in any one week nor six days in any one week, upon compli- 
ance with the following regulations: j 

I 
A WOMAN MAY BE SO EMPLOYED 

1. At any process or part of the work which does not require continuous 
standing while at work, except that she shall not be so employed in the 
proceBses of labeling or packing cans; 
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2. Provided that every iloor on which such woman is employed be drained 
free of liquids; but whenever any such floor cannot be kept entirely free from 
liquids, slat platforms shall also be furnished upon which such woman may 
rest her feet while at work; 

3. Permits granting exemption under these rules and regulations shall be 
revocable by the Industrial Commission for violation of the above regulations. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 

The statutory law of Wisconsin relating to the hours of women 
reads as follows : 

No female shall be employed or be permitted to work in any place of 
employment or at any employment for such period or periods of time during 
any day, night or week, as shall be dangerous or prejudicial to the life, 
health, safety or welfare of such female. It shall be the duty of the 
industrial commission and it shall have power, jurisdiction and authority to 
investigate, ascertain, determine and fix such reasonable classification, and 
to issue general or special orders fixing a period or periods of time, or 
hours of beginning and ending work during any day, night or week, which 
shall be necessary to protect the life, health, safety or welfare of any 
female. 

Under authority of this act the Industrial Commission of Wis- 
consin passed the following regulations to govern the hours o± 
women in pea canneries during the season of 1915 : 

THE FOLLOWING RULES RESTRICTING HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN IN WISCONSIN PEA CANNING FACTORIES ARE 
APPROVED BY THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN 
FOR THE SEASON OF 1915: 

Order No. 1. In pea canning factories where the laws regarding safety 
and sanitation and the orders of the Industrial Commission issued there- 
under are complied with and where due provision has been made for handling 
the crop, women employees may be employed not to exceed 10 hours each 
day between the beginning and ending of work, exclusive of meal times. 

Order No. 2. During the rush season, when abnoemal conditions pre- 
vail BY REASON OF BREAK DOWNS, BAD WEATHER OR CLIMATIC CHANGES, 

women who are engaged in the process of canning only, may be employed 
not to exceed 12 hours each day from beginning to ending of work, exclusive 
of meal times, provided, that such 12 hour days shall be limited to 15 in 
any one year; and provided further that time and a half pay shall be given 
for all time worked over ten hours a day. A day shall be considered to be 
the period from beginning to ending of work in any 24 hours. 

Order No. 3. There must be a period of rest of at least 9 consecutive 
hours from the ending of work on any one day to the beginning of work on 
the next day. 
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Order No. 4. Correct permanent time records shall be kept at «ach plant, 
subject to the approval of the Industrial Commission, and open to inspection 
at all times, and a final report containing detailed informatios shall be made 
by the employer to the commission on blanks furnished by the commission. 

Order No. 5. Copies of these regulations shall be posted in at least three 
different places in each factory. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN. 

The one conspicuous advantage which the canners in Wiscon- 
sin have over their competitors in New York State is the fact that, 
subject to the above orders, the former need not cease working 
their women employees at 10 :00 p. m. This disadvantage to the 
New York canners has been noted elsewhere in this report and 
recommendations have been made concerning it. 

In conclusion, a brief statement of the history of legislation 
regulating the hours of women in the states which compete with 
New York in the production of peas, will throw considerable light 
upon the trend of legislation affecting the hours of women in can- 
neries. Of the four states which together produce nearly as many 
peas as New York, one, Indiana, has never had any law regula- 
ting the hours of women in factories. Since 1888 Maryland has 
limited by law the hours of women in woolen and cotton mills to 
ten per day. In 1912 all other manufacturing industries, except 
canneries, were made subject to the same limitations. 

Both Michigan and Ohio have recently granted to canneries ex- 
emptions from the law regulating the hours of women in factories. 
In 1885 Michigan passed a law limiting the hours of women in fac- 
tories, canneries included, to sixty per week. In 1909 this law 
was amended to reduce the hours of women in factories to fifty- 
four per week, but it specifically exempted canneries from its pro- 
visions. From 1881 to 1913 Ohio had a ten-hour law for all 
women in factories. The maximum week was reduced to fifty- 
four hours in 1913, but canneries were specifically exempted from 
any limitations regulating the hours of women employees. 

Wisconsin passed an eight hour law for women in factories in 
1883. In 1913 the Industrial Commission was given power to 
regulate the hours of women, as already described. 

The legislation in each of the large pea-producing states recog- 
nizes that during the pea canning season the women in canneries 
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should not be restricted to the same hours worked by women in 
other factories. The laws of Wisconsin and New York, which 
states together produce five-eighths of all peas packed in the 
United States, recognize also that the women employees in can- 
neries need protection from unlimited hours and that the necessary 
variations from the hours worked by women in other factories can 
be determined best by the state industrial commissions. Wiscon- 
sin's commission has practically unlimited power in this respect, 
while New York's Commission can grant only the specific exemp- 
tions permitted by law. 

FRUIT CANNERIES 

The fruit canners (meaning by fruit here berries and cherries) 
have little in common with, the pea canners. Strawberries are a 
relatively small crop in this state and present few difficulties. 
Raspberries and cherries cause most trouble. The former are 
grown three years or more from the same bushes. Occasionally a 
well-cared-for raspberry patch is productive for fifteen years, or 
even longer. Probably five years is a fair average. Cherry trees 
ordinarily bear for twenty years or more. Hence the problem of 
obtaining yearly acreage is not so great with the fruit canners as 
with the pea canners. Some fruit canners contract for crops for a 
term of years ; some for one year ; and some buy all or a part of 
their fruits from commission merchants. The latter operate in 
all sections of the fruit belt and compete with the canners for the 
products of the farmer. 

Where canners depend upon commission merchants to furnish 
their berries the periods of congestion in packing can be removed 
almost entirely by regulating the purchasing to suit the capacity 
of the factory. Where the canners contract acreage from the 
farmer congestions are less easily avoided. The acreage con- 
tracted by any particular canner varies but little from year to 
year. The berries do not ripen all at once, so that congestion 
from that cause is absent. Instead, each farmer obtains several 
pickings from his bushes, so that ordinarily a normal delivery is 
made each day at the cannery. Periods of congestion are due 
rather to local tricks of the weather, such as a heavy rain, because 
of which the farmer is prevented from making his usual picking 
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on a particular day. This causes an unusually large picking on 
the day after the rain, and may result in congestion at the can 
nery. Cherries ripen more irregularly than berries, and, although 
they are not more perishable, they may cause more congestion at 
times. 

The pea canner tries to pack on a given day the peas which are 
delivered on that day. He tries to carry over night only enough 
to start with the next day. Whenever possible to avoid it he does 
not carry any peas over night. If he can catch up on a given 
day it may be late the following morning or even afternoon before 
the farmers deliver enough peas to start the factory. The fruit 
canner, on the other hand, cans on a given day the fruit that was 
delivered the previous day. The berries and cherries are deliv- 
ered at the cannery in the evening. Hence, barring accidents or 
break-downs, the fruit canner may always start his factory at 
7:00 A. M. He then runs until the previous day's delivery is 
packed. Occasionally he includes some of the same day's deliv- 
ery, especially if he expects a heavy delivery for the following 
day's pack. 

In some cases the surplus delivery for a given day is placed 
in storage. In such cases these must remain in storage until a 
slack day occurs. Some of the factories have their own storage 
plants, while others pay rent at commercial plants. Storage ber- 
ries keep better than others under certain conditions. For 
example, one canner put in storage on Saturday night berries in 
good condition. On Monday he received a delivery of berries which 
had become very ripe over Sunday. On Tuesday he received a 
delivery of wet berries, picked after a rain that day. Random 
samples were taken from each of these three lots and kept out for 
examination. The wet berries picked on Tuesday spoiled first; 
the very ripe berries picked on Monday spoiled next; and the 
berries which were picked in good condition on Saturday and 
kept' in storage imtil Tuesday night spoiled last. The first spoiled 
very quickly. By Thursday morning they were unfit for use. 
The other two had lost quality, but were useable as pie berries 
until Thursday night. By Friday morning they were hardly fit 
for use for that purpose, though the storage berries might have 
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been so used. The experiment confirmed the testimony of the 
canners that berries can be kept in storage satisfactorily and that 
both over-ripe berries and those picked after a rain must be used 
up as quickly as possible. The same is true of cherries. 

Unlike the pea canners, the fruit canners employ a very large 
proportion of women. Relatively few men are employed in fruit 
canneries. The women sort the berries, picking out the refuse, 
stems, " whiskered " berries, etc., and fill them from quart boxes 
into cans. In some factories the berries and empty cans are car- 
ried to them by hand and the empty boxes and the filled cans are 
taken away in the same manner. In others the empty cans and 
berries are brought and the empty boxes and filled cans are taken 
away on moving tables or belts, which are filled and emptied, as 
the case may be at either end of the line. Refuse is even 
carried away by a moving belt in some factories. The sorting of 
the berries is a rather slow process and requires the work of many 
women. ' In one plant visited, the continuous belt table was tried 
on berries this year and was pronounced a success. This reduces 
greatly the number of women required for sorting the berries. 

There seems to be no practicable method of regulating the har- 
vesting of the berries or cherries. However, there is not ordinarily 
the wide fiuctuation in hours that occurs in pea canning. If a 
fruit canner has regularly recurring periods of congestion, it is a 
safe assertion that his factory is being poorly managed or that the 
canner has contracted for more acreage of berries or a greater 
amount of cherries than he is equipped to take care of. On the 
other hand, any fruit canner may have more than the normal 
delivery of fruit on a given day if local tricks of the weather, such 
as a heavy rain, prevents the farmers from picking his fruit on a 
given day and thereby causes a surplus on the following day. 

Relatively few fruit canners are forced to exceed the ten o'clock 
limit. Because they are always able to start their factories at 
7 :00 A. M., the fruit canners can usually put in longer days up 
to 10 p. M. than can the pea canners. Nevertheless there are 
occasions when the fruit canners would like to exceed the ten 
o'clock limit. For the same reasons given in the report on the pea 
canneries it is not believed wise to extend this limit except on the 
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conditions recommended in that report. Likewise the other recom- 
mendations in that report apply equally to the fruit canners. 

The change which perhaps deserves most consideration in the 
fruit canneries is the grant of the permit for the particular period 
of six weeks which the canner needs rather than the arbitrary 
blanket grant of the permit for the period June 25th to August 
5th. About June 15th the strawberry season b^ins. This causes 
little demand for long hours. Raspberries and cherries b^in in 
July. In some sections of the state the rush period on these occurs 
during the last half of July while in otheis it is the first half of 
August instead. Because there is this difference in the time of 
maturity of fruits — a greater difference perhaps than in the time 
of maturity of peas — the permit should be granted for a period 
of six weeks to be designated by the canner in his application for 
the permit. 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN BEAN CANNERIES 
Women in Factories 

In the packing of beans, women's work in the factories is con- 
fined to three operations — snipping, sorting and filling. The 
snipping consists of cutting or breaking off the ends of the beans. 
This work is seldom done in the factory building, but is done in 
a shed adjacent to the factory building. Payment is made on 
the piece-work basis, varying from three-quarters of a cent to a 
cent and a half a pound according to the size of the beans. One 
cent a pound is the rate most often paid. Some factories have a 
flat rate of one cent for all grades of beans. It was not possible 
to obtain an accurate statement of the wages per hour earned by 
the bean snippers without a detailed study of the time booka The 
statements of the canners varied so much as to be of little use. 

Although some men and children work at bean snipping in 
the factory sheds the women predominate in numbers. Some 
sort of seats is provided for the workers and the systems of ven- 
tilation in most factory sheds visited are fairly satisfactory. This 
work is removed from the noise and heat of the factory proper. 
The snipping itself is not heavy work although the rates paid 
per pound necessitate constant application in order to obtain a 
fair day's wage. In most factories the snippers carry their snip- 
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ped beans to the scale. This takes the time of the workers and 
saves a small expense to the canners ; but it also makes the work- 
ers better satisfied if they can see their beans weighed. This 
seems to be true also of those who cannot read the scale and 
hence do not know any more about the accuracy of the weight 
credited them than if they had not seen the beans weighed. In 
some cases the snippers must also go after their unsnipped beans 
and carry them back to their seats. This is a practice which takes 
time, especially if the snippers are forced to wait in line to have 
their boxes filled. It can be eliminated easily with but little 
added expense to the canners. 

The hours of snippers in the factory sheds are not long ordi- 
narily. Unsnipped beans can be carried over night without no- 
ticeable depreciation in quality, so that late hours at night are 
not required in this work. A rush of beans may be caused by 
successive days of wet weather which prevents the pickers from 
entering the field. In such case longer hours than usual may be 
required* of the snippers; but even then excessive hours are not 
jiecessary, because the beans may be held over. In cases where 
the bean blight or anthracnose attack the beans the snipping and 
packing must be done at once in order to prevent the loss of the 
beans. Otherwise the discolored spots spread very rapidly and 
soon make the bean entirely unfit for use. 

A comparatively small number of women work at the sorting 
tables where refuse is picked out of the moving stream of cut 
beans in the same manner that peas are cleaned of refuse. How- 
ever, the sorting of beans is hardly as exacting as the sorting of 
peas. This is time work, paid for usually at ten cents per hour. 
A small number of women fill cans with the cut beans. Payment 
for this work is either piece rate or time rate, according to the 
custom in the factory in question. 

There is very little demand for an extension of the hours of 
women during the bean season. Although a few canners have 
asked for the extension of the permit period to cover the bean 
season as well as the pea season, there was not sufficient evidence 
found to warrant such a recommendation. 
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Children in Factories 

But few children under age were found working in the fac- 
tories or in the factory sheds. In one factory the regular inspec- 
tor had ordered fourteen children under age to quit working in 
the shed and in the afternoon of the same day two children under 
age were found working in the same shed. At other places chil- 
dren were found in and around the factory building and shed, 
but none were found at work. In some places playground facilities 
with attendants were provided for the children, while in others 
the children were left to their own resources. It is compara- 
tively easy to keep the children out of the factories and the fac- 
tory sheds and there seems to be no reason why the law should be 
violated in this respect. 

Picking the Beans 

In the planting and harvesting of the beans three systems are 
in use: (1.) The canner contracts with the farmer to grow what- 
ever beans he and his family or hired help can tend and pick. 
(2.) The farmer grows the beans and the canner picks them. 
(3.) The canner himself grows and picks his own beans. In the 
first case the canner takes no responsibility for supplying help 
and the farmer grows only a small acreage, one to two acres or 
less. In the other two cases the canner establishes a farm col- 
ony of families, usually Italians, to pick the beans. The pick- 
ing season lasts for six weeks or two months, so that the entire 
family moves out to the barracks or sheds provided for that pur- 
pose. 

Since the beans are picked over four, five or more times in a 
season the vines must be carefully handled during the first pick- 
ings to prevent the loss of the beans which should mature later. 
For this reason the pickers do not enter the field in the morn- 
ing until after dew is off the vines. This is usually about 7 to 
8 o'clock, according to the statements of the canners and their 
field superintendents. The pickers leave the field by 5 o'clock in 
the afternoon, according to the same source of information. 

Picking is done on a piece-work basis, one cent a pound being 
the most common rate. Each adult or recognized picker carries 
a sack, which forms a convenient receptacle both for carrying 
the beans and for weighing them. Like the snipping, no depend- 
able figures showing hourly earnings of pickers were obtained. 
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Children as Pickers 
When the picking begins the entire family goes to the field. 
The babes in arms are left in bimdles at the end of the row or 
are left as charges of older children. Those three or four years 
old sometimes follow their mothers down the rows, clinging to 
their skirts or playing nearby. Such children may occasionally 
pick a bean or two, but they cannot* be said to be working. More 
often children of such ages do not enter the field. The next group, 
ranging in age from five to eight, are old enough to make it 
impossible for their mothers to keep them within reach, but not 
old enough to make dependable workers by themselves. They are 
apt to destroy more vines than the beans they pick are worth. 
Such children usually stay at the end of the row or play in the 
road or in an adjoining field. Children over eight are sometimes 
used as pickers and if they are or appear to be eleven or twelve 
years of age, they are given rows of their own. Otherwise they 
pick into small buckets or baskets and empty their beans into the 
sack carried by some older picker. Small children are not given 
rows of their own but pick along with their mothers or older 
children. 

Children as Snippers 

Although the children do not ordinarily snip beans at the fac- 
tory, three systems are in use which make snipping beans by 
children possible: (1.) A system is being introduced by which 
the canner buys his beans already snipped from Italian farmers 
with families large enough to enable them to grow, harvest and 
snip a small acreage of beans. (2.) In some factories it is the 
custom to send beans into the homes to be snipped. It is said 
that the women refuse to work in the factories because their small 
children cannot work too; whereas in the home the children 
work unmolested. (3.) Some canners who grow their own beans 
have their snipping sheds at their farms. Their colony of Italian 
families pick the beans in the forenoon and snip them in the 
afternoon. In such cases children of all ages help to snip. 
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The Attitude of the Cannen 

Most of the canners visited are undoubtedly trying to live 
within the law in so far as it prohibits the work of children in 
the factories. Several canners volunteered the suggestion that if 
their crop of beans was not unusually light and if they were 
unable to obtain a sufficient supply of women snippers at the pre- 
vailing rates of pay they would be less scrupulous about obeying 
the law which prohibits the employment of children. 

In regard to the employment of children away from the factory 
there is little evidence to show that the canners are trying to obey 
the law. Where snipping is done at home the canners feel that 
they are relieved of all responsibility for the illegal employment 
of children, if such exists. Where children pick or snip beans 
on the farm, the canners assume that the law will not and can- 
not be enforced. The reply of one canner to a request for an 
explanation for the presence of seventy-five or more children 
illegally employed on his farm is typical of the attitude of the 
canners on this subject. He said in part — " In the first place 
we didn^t know that the Department of Labor was going to give 
any attention to the question of the employment of children on 
farms this season; and in the second place we donH admit the 
constitutionality of that section of the Labor Law.^* 

The Problem of Law Enforcement 

' If the canners could obtain sufficient adult help at the pre- 
vailing rates it is quite evident that they would prefer to employ 
no children at all. The children, as a rule, destroy more vines 
than the adults and are not as careful to pick all the beans that 
are ready. But the rates paid are such that a family income 
rather than an individual income is used as the basis of calcu- 
lation. The farm colonies contain but few unmarried adults. 
Both the canners and the adult workers expect the children to 
work. 

However, low wages are not the only cause of child labor in 
the bean fields. Regardless of the wages paid the Italian parents 
think their children should contribute to the family income. This 
may be traceable in part to the fear of absolute need of such con- 
tribution later, but it is undoubtedly due in part to the lack of 
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appreciation of any harm that may come to the children because 
of the labor which they perform. The parents have been accus- 
tomed to work from childhood for their parents and they there- 
fore expect similar treatment from their children. 

Hence, even if the canners attempted to live within the law 
prohibiting child labor they would have considerable difficulty in 
enforcing the necessary rules to effect this end. In the first place 
it would be more difficult to keep the parents in the camps. And 
of those who stayed it would require constant policing of every 
part of the field to keep out the children. In violation of the 
orders of the superintendent the parents encourage and even force 
the children to return to work. 

Condusion 

Some of the canners visited claim that they are living within 
the child labor law. Since no one was working at the time their 
farms were visited there is no evidence to disprove their claims. 
But at the farms visited at the time the beans were being picked 
or snipped, children were being employed with apparently no 
attempt to keep within the law. Enough of such visits were made 
to warrant the belief that the illegal employment of children on 
the farms during the bean season is quite general. 

If the employment of children in picking or snipping beans 
for a few hours a day is detrimental to the health of such chil- 
dren, some means of enforcing the law should be found. If the 
health of the children is not impaired by such work the law should 
be repealed, since its existence and non-enforcement weakens, in 
the minds of the canners, the determination to try to live up to 
the other laws which affect their business. 
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(3) REPORTED INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 

By a law passed in 1911, attending medical practitioners are 
required to report to the Department of Labor all cases of poi- 
soning from lead, phosphorus, arsenic or mercury or their com- 
pounds, or from anthrax, or compressed air illness, contracted as 
the result of the nature of the patient's employment. Li 1913 
poisoning from brass or wood alcohol was added to the above list. 
The total number of cases reported to the Department of Labor 
during the three years from September 1, 1911, to August 31, 
1915, inclusive is recorded in the following table (see detailed 
figures in table appended). 

SUMMARY OF INDUSTRIAL DISEASES REPORTED 1912-1915 

Thereof 

Total known 

Disease cases fatal 
Lead poisoning: 

Manufacture of white lead 19 .... 

Manuf actiire of electric batteries 70 4 

Smelting 9 1 

Manufacture of paints, inks and colors 16 2 

Printing 8 3 

Painting in shops 67 10 

All other manufacturing 48 6 

House painting 159 33 

Other or indefinite 16 5 

Total 411 64 

Other poisonings 26 3 

Anthrax 10 5 

Caisson disease 61 1 

Grand Total 508 73 

Any attempt to draw general conclusions from the statistics pre- 
sented in the above table must recognize that these statistics are 
very incomplete. In spite of the fact that the law requires attend- 
ing physicians to report all cases of the industrial diseases listed 
above, the reports which reach the Department of Labor abro- 
gate but a small part of the number of cases which occur each 
year. 

No complete statistics of industrial diseases in the state as a 
whole are available. During 1915, however, an investigation of 
the records of the hospitals of New York City was made which 
affords some comparison for that portion of the state. For the 
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three years from September 1, 1911, to August 31, 1914, the cases 
of reportable industrial diseases treated in these hospitals and the 
number of such cases reported to the Department of Labor are 
shown in the following table : 

NEW YORK CITY HOSPITAL CASES OF REPORTABLE INDUSTRIAL DISEASES 

1912-1914 



DiSSASB 

Lead poisoning 

Arsenic poisoning 

Mercury poisoning 

Brass poisoning 

Caisson disease 

Total 



In other words, only about one-fourth of the cases of report- 
able industrial diseases which were treated in the hospitals of 
New York City were reported to the Department of Labor. Fur- 
thermore, there is reason to believe that the reports from these 
New York City hospitals are relatively more complete than those 
from other reporting hospitals and physicians in the remainder 
of the state. 

Comparing the two tables above it is fair to estimate that dur- 
ing the three years from September 1, 1911, to August 31, 1914, 
there were probably not less than 1,500 cases of reportable indus- 
trial diseases in New York State. Since only 388 of these were 
reported (see appended table) the futility of attempting to draw 
general conclusions from reported cases is at once apparent. The 
best that can be said is to point out the significant facts presented 
by the cases reported, since it is not known that these are repre- 
sentative of all cases occurring in the state. In fact, the cases 
reported are probably not representative of all cases treated. 

Of the total number of cases reported, 15 per cent are known 
to have resulted fatally and 85 per cent were non-fatal cases. In 
lead poisoning alone these proportions were 17 per cent and 83 
per cent respectively. Lead poisoning furnished 81 per cent of all 
cases reported; 78 per cent of all non-fatal cases; and 90 per 
cent of all fatal cases. Of the total number of lead poisoning 
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cases, house painting furnished 41 per cent of all cases reported ; 
40 per cent of all non-fatal cases; and 47 per cent of all fatal 
cases. 

industrial diseases reported under i 65 OF THE LABOR LAW* 
(Figures in parentheses denote fatal cases)! 

Sept., 1914r- Sept., 1913- Sept., 1912- Sept., 1911- Total 
Disbabb and Indubtrt Aug., 1915 Aug., 1914 Aug., 1913 Aug., 1912 (4 years) 

LEAD POISONINQ 

Manufacturing: 

White lead 11 

Electric batteries 22 

Smelting 4 

Paints, inks and colors 3 

Printing 

Painting (in shops, etc.) (1) 11 

Miscellaneous (1) 15 





1 

(1)14 


7 
21 


19 


(3)13 


(4)70 


1 


2 


(1)2 


(1)9 


(1)4 


(1)7 


2 


(2)16 


(2)4 


(1)3 


1 


(3)8 


(4)13 


(4)21 


(1)22 


(10) 67 


(3)9 


(2)14 


10 


(6)48 



* Includes cases r^xn'ted by employers as accidents. 

t Record of fatal cases obtained only from certificates filed with boards of health. 



Total (2)66 (13)44 (9)62 (2)65 (26)237 



Building: 

Painting (8)30 (11)30 (10)48 (4)61 (33)169 

Plumbing, etc 1 (2)3 (2)4 



Total (8)30 (11)30 (10)49 (6)54 (35)163 



Othw or indefinite (1)2 (2)3 6 (3)11 



Total— lead poisoning (11)98 (24)74 (21)114 (8)126 (64)411 

OTHER POISONIMaB 

Arsenic 1 4 5 

Brass 10 2 1 1 14 

Mercury 1 (1)1 2 (1)1 (2)5 

Phosphorus (1) 1 (1) 1 

Wood alcohol 1 1 



Total 11 (1)4 4 (2)7 (3)26 



ANTHRAX 

Tanning, leather dressing, etc (3)4 (1)1 (1)3 2 (5)10 



CAISSON DT8EA8B 

Shafts, tunnels, etc 7 24 1 (1) 29 (1)61 

Grand Total (14)120 (26)103 (22)122 (11)163 (73)508 
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(4) CHILDREN'S EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATES 
ISSUED IN 1914 AND 1915 

INTRODUCTORY 

The number of employment certificates issued to children, in 
this state since 1896, as they have been reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is as follows: 

Ybab Number Ybab Number Ybab Nmnber 

1897 11,011 1903 24,005 1910 46.272 

1898 13.369 1904 12,401 1911 60,666 

1899 16,240 1906 12,124 1912 63,047 

1900 20,383 1906 23,299 1913 t69,000 

1901 *18,708 1907 25,629 1914 42,468 

1902 22,639 1908 26,929 1916 46,313 

1909 87,402 

In large degree, fluctuations from year to year reflect impor- 
tant changes made in the law regulating the certificate require- 
ments. In 1903 the law was ajnended to make proof of age more 
exact. This undoubtedly accounted for a large share of the 
decrease in the number of certificates for the following year, 
although a part of the decrease (probably less than 25 per cent) 
was due to the abolition of vacation certificates in the same year. 
In 1905 the proof of age requirements were relaxed somewhat 
and resulted in an increase in the number of certificates reported 
for the following year. In this case a part of' the increase (prob- 
ably not to exceed 15 per cent) was due to the reporting of mer- 
cantile certificates in 1906, for which there were no correspond- 
ing reports in 1905. The increase in the educational require- 
ments by the law passed in 1913 resulted in a marked decrease 
in the number of certificates reported for 1914. In this last case 
the decrease from this cause was probably somewhat greater than 
the table indicates, for at the same time the law was amended to 
require duplicates of the records of examination for mercantile 
certificates, as well as for factory certificates, to be forwarded to 
the Commissioner of Labor. However, the increase in the num- 
ber reported due to this cause was probably very slight, since the 
reporting health authorities from the beginning did not always 
distinguish between factory certificates and mercantile certificates 

* Ten months. 

t Estimated on the basis of figures for first and second class cities. 
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and frequently reported both, though not required to 
latter previous to 1913. 



report the 



CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN 1915 

Table A appended shows the geographical distribution in the 
state of the certificates issued in the year ended September 30, 
1915, first, by counties, cities and villages, supplemented by a 
table recapitulating the figures for cities in alphabetical order. 

CERTIFICATES ISSUED IN 1914 

In the reports of physical examinations of children seeking 
employment certificates, first required by law in 1912, is given 
the country of birth of the child's father in each case. Some spec- 
ial tabulations of this information in connection with sex and 
age data were made for the year ended September 30, 1914, the 
results of which are here presented. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of children to whom certificates 
were granted in 1914, by sex and locality. (For more detailed 
figures see Table B appended. 



Table 1. 



DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN TO WHOM CERTIFICATES WERE ISSUED 
IN 1914 BY SEX AND LOCALITY 



LOCALITY 


Malks 


Femalss 


Total 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Per cent 


Number 


Percent 


Albany 


201 

1,908 

18.683 


63.0 
63.9 
68.1 


118 

1,076 

13.464 


37.0 
36.1 
41.9 


319 

2,984 

32,137 


100.0 


Buffalo 


100.0 


New York 


100.0 






Manhattan Boroufi^ 


8.537 
6.516 
1.976 
1.418 
238 


66.6 
59.6 
60.9 
68.1 
66.4 


6.657 
4,420 
1.269 
1.024 
184 


43.4 
40.4 
39.1 
41.9 
43.6 


16,094 
10,935 
3,244 
2,442 
422 


100.0 


Brooklyn Borough 


100.0 


Bronx 'feorough .". 


100.0 


Queens Borough 


100.0 


Richmond Borough 


100 






Rochester 


809 
153 
448 
98 
264 
143 
2,329 


68.7 
76.6 
66.7 
56.6 
60.0 
75.3 
57.4 


669 
47 

224 
75 

176 

47 

1.725 


41.3 
23.6 
33.3 
43.4 
40.0 
24.7 
42.6 


1,378 
200 
672 
173 
440 
190 

4,054 


100.0 


Schenectady 


100 


Syracuse 


100.0 


Troy 


100 


Utica 


100.0 


Yonkers 


100 


Remainder of State 


100.0 






Total 


25,036 


58.8 


17,511 


41.2 


42.647 


100 
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In the state as a whole 58.8 per cent of all certificates were 
granted to boys and 41.2 per cent were granted to girls. The sex 
distribution for the state as a whole is goverened by tiie sex dis- 
tribution in New York City, since over three-fourths of all cer- 
tificates issued in the state were granted to children in New York 
City. Six of the other cities listed in the above table, or all but 
Rochester and Troy, show a greater proportion of boys than does 
the entire state. The explanation of this difference is to be sought 
in the kinds of industrial opportunities offered in such cities. 
For the most part their industries employ a larger proportion of 
boys than do the industries of New York City. The ratio of boys 
to girls in the small cities and in all villages in the state (desig- 
nated collectively in Table 1 as " Remainder of State ") is approxi- 
mately the same las in New York City. 

Child labor, like the industries which employ it, is concen- 
trated in the urban centers. Table 2 shows the relation of popu- 
lation distribution to the distribution of child labor certificates 
issued in 1914: 

table 2. RELATION OF CONCENTRATION OF POPULATION TO THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES 





Distribution 


Distribution of 


of child labor 


population 


certificates 


(Census 1910) 


issued in 1914 


(Per cent) 


(Per cent) 


62.3 


76.6 



New York City.. 

5'^.^%} 9.6 12.6 

Albany 

Schenectady 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utica 

Yonkers J 

Third class cities 9.0 6.6 

Remainder of State 25.8 4.0 



Rochester j 
y 

3.3 2.4 



Total for State 100.0 100.0 



The most important relations in the above table are: (1.) 
New York City, having but little over one-half of the population 
of the state, issued over three-fourths of all child labor certifi- 
cates granted in 1914, and (2.) that part of the state outside of 
the cities, having over one-fourth of the population of the state, 
8 
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issued only one-twenty-fifth of the child labor certificates granted 
in 1914. 

Table 3 shows the percentage distribution of child labor cer- 
tificates issued in 1914 by nativity of father and locality. (For 
more detailed figures see Table C appended. 

Table 3. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN TO WHOM CERTIFICATES 
WERE ISSUED IN 1914 BY NATIVITY OF FATHER AND LOCALITY 



LOGALirT 



Country op Bibth or Fathbb 



United 
States 



Ru»- 



Ger- 
many 



Italy 



Aus- 
tria 



Ire- 
land 



Eng- 
land 



All 
others 



ToUl* 



Albany 


180 
1,191 
8.144 


38 

81 

5,945 


Numbi 

44 

885 
4,164 


r 

12 

157 

4,483 


3 

40 

3,242 


13 

84 

2,748 


7 

69 

710 


16 

470 

2,615 


313 


Buffalo 


2.977 


New York 


32.051 






Manhattan Borouch. . . 

Brooklyn Borough 

Bronx Borough 

Queens Borough 

Rochester 


2,613 

3,434 

956 

955 

186 

573 

80 

289 

90 

. 161 

72 

2,147 


3,490 

1,904 

482 

61 

8 

36 

11 

31 

8 

28 

16 

85 


1,866 

1.382 

553 

777 

86 

329 

29 

171 

25 

67 

8 

401 


2,415 

1,468 

350 

198 

52 

106 

21 

40 

6 

100 

9 

341 


2,316 

526 

286 

104 

10 

7 

14 

7 

1 

6 

23 

121 


1,515 

852 

251 

108 

22 

37 

9 

59 

24 

12 

25 

158 


257 

292 

80 

63 

18 

61 

8 

18 

4 

14 

3 

141 


1.091 
1.036 

285 

163 
40 

226 
28 
50 
14 
48 
33 

492 


15.063 

10.894 

3,243 

2,429 

422 

1,375 




200 


&rracu8e 


665 


T^oy '.'. 


172 


Utioa 


436 


Yonkers 


189 




3.886 


Total 


12,927 

■■■■ 


6,279 


6,123 


5,275 


3,464 


3,169 


1,035 


3,992 


42,264 







Albany. 


57.5 
40.0 
25.4 


12.1 
2.7 
18.6 


PerunU 

14.1 
29.7 
13.0 


3.8 

5.3 

14.0 


1.0 

1.4 

10.1 


4.2 

2.8 
8.6 


2.2 
2.3 
2.2 


6.1 

15.8 

8.2 


100.0 


Buffalo 


100.0 


New York 


100.0 






Manhattan Borough. . . 

Brooklyn Borough 

Bronx Borough 

Queens Borough 


17.3 
31.5 
29.5 
39.3 
44.1 


23.2 

17.6 

14.9 

2.6 

1.9 


9.1 
12.7 
17.0 
32.0 
20.4 


16.0 
13.5 
10.8 
8.2 
12.3 


15.4 
4.8 
8.8 
4.3 
2.4 


10.1 
7.8 
7.7 
4.4 
5.2 


1.7 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
4.2 


7.2 
9.5 
8.8 
6.7 
9.5 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Rochester 


41.7 
40.0 
43.5 
52.3 
36.9 
38.1 
65.2 


2.6 
5.5 
4.7 
4.7 
6.4 
8.5 
2.2 


23.9 
14.5 
25.7 
14.5 
15.4 
4.2 
10.3 


7.7 
10.5 
6.0 
3.6 
22.9 
4.8 
8.8 


0.6 
7.0 
1.0 
0.6 
1.4 
12.2 
3.1 


2.7 
4.6 
8.9 

14.0 
2.8 

13.2 
4.1 


4.4 
4.0 
2.7 
2.3 
3.2 
1.6 
3.6 


16.5 
14.0 
7.6 
8.1 
11.0 
17.4 
12.7 


100.0 


Schenectady 


100.0 


Syracuse 


100.0 


Troy 


100.0 


Utica 


100.0 


YonkwP 


100.0 




100.0 


Total 


30.6 


14.9 


14.5 


12.5 


8.2 


7.5 


2.4 


9.4 


100.0 







In the state as a whole the fathers of 30.6 per cent of all chil- 
dren to whom certificates were granted were bom in the United 
States; 14.9 per cent in Russia; 14.6 per cent in Germany; 
12.5 per cent in Italy; 8.2 per cent in Austria; 7.6 per cent in 

* These totals do not agree with the totals in Table 1, since the children whose applications for 
certificates did not state the nativity of the father are included in Table 1, but are omitted here. 
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Ireland; 2.4 per cent in England, and 9.4 per cent in all other 
countries. 

Of the children whose fathers were bom in the United States, 
Albany had the largest proportion with 57.5 per cent; followed 
by small cities and villages (Eemainder of State*), with 55.2 
per cent; Troy, with 52.3 per cent; Syracuse, with 43.5 per 
cent; Eochester, with 41.7 per cent, and Buffalo and Schenec- 
tady with 40.0 per cent each. New York City had the smallest 
proportion, with only 25.4' per cent; within New York City, 
Manhattan Borough had the lowest proportion with 17.3 per 
cent. 

The largest proportion of children with fathers bom in Russia 
is recorded for New York City with 18.5 per cent; Manhattan 
Borough having 23.2 per cent Albany is second with 12.1 per 
cent and Yonkers third with 8.5 per cent The remainder of 
the State is lowest with 2.2 per cent, followed by Buffalo with 
2.7 per cent The low figure of 2.6 per cent for Rochester is mis- 
leading since it does not include Russian Jews. 

Buffalo had the largest proportion of children with fathers bom 
in Germany, with 29.7 per cent, followed by Syracuse with 25.7 
per cent, and Rochester with 23.9 per .cent The lowest propor- 
tion was recorded for Yonkers with 4.2 per cent, followed by 
Remainder of State with 10.3 per cent, and New York City with 
13.0 per cent — Manhattan Borough having only 9.1 per cent, 
while Queens had 32.0 per cent. 

Utica leads in the proportion of children whose fathers were 
born in Italy with 22.9 per cent, followed by New York City 
with 14.0 per cent — Manhattan Borough having 16.0 per cent 

— and Schenectady with 10.5 per cent Troy has the lowest pro- 
portion with 3.5 per cent, followed by Albany with 3.8 per cent. 

Yonkers had the highest proportion of children whose fathers 
were bom in Austria with 12.2 per cent, followed by New York 
with 10.1 per cent — Manhattan Borough having 15.4 per cent 

— and Schenectady with 7.0 per cent Rochester had the lowest 
proportion with 0.5 per cent, followed by Troy with 0.6 per cent, 
and Syracuse with 1.0 per cent 

* Wherever this term is used in this text it means that part of the state outside 
of the first and second class cities. For distribution of certificates issued in third 
class cities, see Table C of the Appendix. 
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Ireland recorded the highest proportion in Troy with 14.0 per 
cent, followed by Yonkers with 13.2 per cent; Syracuse with 8.9 
per cent, and New York with 8.6 per cent The lowest propor- 
tion was in Eochester with 2.7 per cent, and Buffalo and TJtica 
had 2.8 per cent each. 

The proportions of children whose fathers were bom in Eng- 
land were most evenly distributed, no cily showing either high or 
low percentages. 

The high percentages recorded under "All others" require 
explanation. In most cases one or more countries, not listed sep- 
arately in the table, are high in one city but not high in other 
cities. For example, of the 15.8 per cent recorded under " All 
others'' for Buffalo, 9.2 per cent were children whose fatiiers 
were bom in Poland and 4.0 per cent in Canada. Of the 16.5 
per cent recorded for Rochester, 4.3 per cent were children whose 
fathers were bom in Canada, 4.2 per cent were recorded as Jews, 
and 2.3 per cent were children whose fathers were bom in Hol- 
land. The 14.0 per cent recorded under " All others " for Sche- 
nectady were distributed among a dozen or more countries. Of 
the 17.4 per cent recorded for Yonkers 8.5 per cent were chil- 
dren whose fathers were bom in Hungary and 4.2 per cent in 
Scotland. 

Although 75.8 per cent of all certificates recorded in the above 
table were issued in New York City the percentages for each 
country vary considerably from the total and from each other. 
They are as follows: United States, 63.0 per cent; "All others," 
65.5 per cent; Germany, 68.0 per cent; England, 68.6 per cent; 
Italy, 85.0 per cent; Ireland, 86.7 per cent; Austria, 93.6 per 
cent, and Kussia, 94.7 per cent. 
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Table 4 shows the percentage distribution of children in New 
York City to whom certificates were issued in 1914, by nativity of 
father, age and sex. 
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Table 4. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN IN NEW YORK CITY TO 

AND 



Nativitt ow Fatheb 



14 to 14^ years 



Total 



Num 



United States. . . 

Russia 

Italy 

Germany 

Austria 

Ireland 

England . , 

Norway-Sweden 

Roumania 

Hungary 

AU other* 

Total 

United States... 

Russia 

Italy 

Germany 

Austria 

Ireland 

England 

Norway-Sweden 

Roumania 

Hungary 

All other 

Total 



1,948 


1,022 


2,970 


1,221 


770 


1,991 


971 


1,103 


2.074 


1.032 


824 


1,856 


760 


679 


1,329 


659 


287 


946 


148 


79 


227 


147 


97 


244 


99 


60 


149 


92 


62 


154 


298 


171 


469 


7,366 


6.044 


12.409 



Percent 



24.0 


12.5 


36.5 


20.6 


13.0 


33.6 


21.6 


24.6 


46.2 


24.8 


19.8 


44.6 


23.1 


17.9 


41.0 


24.0 


10.4 


34.4 


20.8 


11.1 


31.9 


20.8 


13.8 


34.6 


24.4 


12.4 


36.8 


24.3 


16.4 


40.7 


24.6 


14.1 


38.7 


22.9 


15.7 


38.6 



* This inoludes: Scotland 283. Canada 136, France 134, Switzerland 118, Denmark 100, Poland 
54. Holland 48, Finland 48, West Indies 48, Turkey 32, Spain 30, Belgium 19, Wales 15, Cuba 14* 
Greece 11, Australia 11, South America 9, Syria 8, Mexico 3, Portugal 3, Egypt 3, Japan 2, China 2* 
inde6nite 17, nativity of father not stated 86. 
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WHOM certificates WERE ISSUED IN 1914: BY NATIVITY OF FATHER. AGE 
SEX 



AGSS 












Total 




14i to 15 yean 


15 to 16 years 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 



bers 



1.313 


788 


2.101 


1,755 


1.318 


3,073 


5.016 


3.128 


8.144 


987 


687 


1,674 


1,227 


1,053 


2,280 


3,435 


2,510 


5,945 


595 


547 


1.142 


748 


519 


1,267 


2.314 


2,169 


4.483 


614 


439 


1,053 


691 


564 


1.255 


2.337 


1,827 


4.164 


485 


361 


846 


577 


490 


1,067 


1.812 


1.430 


3,242 


473 


253 


726 


571 


505 


1,076 


1,703 


1.046 


2,748 


117 


88 


205 


158 


120 


278 


423 


287 


710 


109 


78 


187 


146 


128 


274 


402 


303 


705 


74 


48 


122 


80 


54 


134 


253 


152 


405 


62 


46 


108 


64 


52 


116 


218 


160 


378 


194 


109 


303 


278 


163 


441 


770 


443 


1,213 


5,023 


3.444 


8.467 


6.295 


4,966 


11,261 


18.683 


13.454 


32.137 



aoea 



16.1 


9.7 


25.8 


21.5 


16.2 


37.7 


61.6 


38.4 


100.0 


16.6 


11.6 


28.2 


20.6 


17.7 


38.3 


57.7 


42.3 


100.0 


13.3 


12.2 


25.5 


16.7 


11.6 


28.3 


51.6 


48.4 


100.0 


14.7 


10.6 


25.3 


16.6 


13.5 


30.1 


56.1 


43.9 


100.0 


15.0 


11.1 


26.1 


17.8 


15.1 


32.9 


55.9 


44.1 


100.0 


17.2 


9.2 


26.4 


20.8 


18.4 


39.2 


62.0 


38.0 


100.0 


16.5 


12.4 


28.9 


22.3 


16.9 


39.2 


59.6 


40.4 


100.0 


15.5 


11.0 


26.5 


20.7 


18.2 


38.9 


57.0 


43.0 


100.0 


18.3 


11.8 


30.1 


19.8 


13.3 


33.1 


62.5 


37.5 


100.0 


16.4 


12.2 


28.6 


16.9 


13.8 


30.7 


57.6 


42.4 


100.0 


16.0 


9.0 


25.0 


22.9 


13.4 


36.3 


63.5 


36.5 


100.0 


15.6 


10.7 


26.3 


19.6 


15.5 


35.1 


58.1 


41.9 


100.0 
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As shown in the table, 38.6 per cent of the children in New 
York City to whom certificates were granted in 1914 were between 

14 and 14^^ years of age; 26.3 per cent were between 141/^ and 

15 years of age, and 35.1 per cent were between 15 and 16 years 
of age. It should be noted, however, that the issuing of 65 per 
cent of all certificates to children from 14 to 15 years of age as 
contrasted with only 35 per cent issued to children from 15 to 16 
years of age does not mean that more children at work in 1914 
belonged to the younger age group. Since all certificates issued 
are good until the children reach the age of 16 years, probably the 
majority of those at work in 1914 and falling within the age 
group of 15 to 16 years received their certificates during the 
preceding year. 

Considering the distribution of children within the age groups 
by nativity of father, it will be seen that those whose fathers were 
bom in Italy go to work earliest, followed by Germany, Austria 
and Hungary, in the order named. Those whose fathers were 
bom in England and Ireland go to work latest, followed by Nor- 
way-Sweden, Russia and the United States in the order named. 

The sex distribution by nativity of father shows that girls 
whose fathers were bom in Italy go to work earlier than boys 
whose fathers were bom in Italy and that in the total of all age 
groups the girls number nearly as many as the boys. Ireland 
presents the sharpest contrast to Italy in this respect, sending its 
girls to work later than its boys and in the total numbering 63 
per cent more boys than girls. Austria, Germany and Norway- 
Sweden are nearest to Italy in this respect in the order named; 
while the United States, England and Roumania are nearest to 
Ireland. 
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Table 7 presents for the total of first and second class cities, 
outside of New York City, the same information that Table 6 
presents for New York City. 
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Tablb 7. percentage DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN IN UP-STATE CITIES TO 

NATIVITY 



Nativitt ow Fathbb 



14 to 141 yean 



Total 



Num 



Italy 

Poland 

Russia 

Austria 

Total 

Germany 

Ireland 

Canada 

England 

Scotland 

IfVance 

Total 

United States... 
All other* 

Grand total 

Italy 

Poland 

Russia 

Austria 

Total 

Germany 

Ireland 

Canada 

England 

Scotland 

France 

Total 

United States... 
AU other 

Grand total 



126 


101 


226 


82 


101 


183 


76 


40 


115 


36 


15 


60 


317 


267 


674 


648 


393 


041 


75 


24 


99 


53 


34 


87 


61 


28 


89 


26 


4 


30 


7 


4 


11 


770 


487 


1,257 


827 


346 


1,172 


83 


64 


137 


1,997 


1,143 


3,140 



6.3 
4.1 
3.8 
1.7 



15.9 



27.4 
3.8 
2.7 
3.1 
1.8 
.3 



38.6 



41.4 
4.1 



100.0 



8.8 
8.8 
3.6 
1.4 



22.6 



34.4 
2.1 
3.0 
2.6 



42.6 



30.2 

4.7 



100.0 



Percent 

7.2 
6.8 
3.7 
1.6 



18.3 



30.0 
3.1 
2.8 
2.8 
1.0 
.3 



40.0 



37.3 
4.4 



100.0 



* This includes: Jews (reported separately for Rochester only) 68, Holland 41, Hungary 36, Wales 
32, Switserland 29, Sweden 24, Denmark 16, Roumania 7, Norway 6, Belgium 4, Lithuania 3, 
Finland 3, Turkey 2, Portugal 1, Armenia 1, Syria 1, South America 1, indefinite 4, nativity of 
father not stated 29. 
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whom certificates were issued in 1914: by age and sex. and by 
of father 



14} to 15 years 



15 to 16 years 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Total 



Male 



Female 



Total 



&er< 

76 
44 
43 
10 


46 

47 

27 

6 


120 
91 
70 
16 


64 
32 
36 
22 


41 
19 
28 
13 


106 
61 
64 
36 


264 

158 

154 

67 


187 
167 
95 
34 


451 
326 
249 
101 


172 


126 


297 


164 


101 


265 


643 


483 


1,126 


203 

45 

38 

29 

6 

2 


130 

19 

14 

10 

8 

1 


333 
64 
52 
39 
14 
3 


162 
72 
44 
32 
13 
3 


122 

28 

26 

24 

7 

2 


284 

100 

70 

66 

20 

6 


913 
192 
136 
122 
45 
12 


646 
71 
74 
62 
19 
7 


1,668 

263 

209 

184 

64 

19 


323 


182 


606 


326 


209 


636 


1.419 


878 


2,297 


460 
42 


223 
23 


683 
65 


494 
66 


287 
39 


781 
95 


1,781 
181 


866 
116 


2,636 
297 


997 


563 


1,660 


1,030 


636 


1,666 


4.024 


2,332 


6.366 



7.5 


8.1 


7.7 


6.2 


6.5 


6.3 


6.6 


8.0 


7.1 


4.4 


8.5 


5.9 


8.1 


3.0 


3.1 


3.9 


7.2 


5.1 


4.3 


4.9 


4.5 


3.6 


4.4 


3.8 


3.8 


4.1 


3.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 


17.2 


22.6 


19.1 


14.9 


15.9 


15.3 


16.0 


20.7 


17.7 


20.4 


23.6 


21.6 


tl5.7 


19.2 


17.0 


22.7 


27.7 


24.6 


4.6 


3.4 


4.1 


ii.7.0 
m 4.3 


4.4 


6.0 


4.8 


3.0 


4.1 


3.8 


2.5 


3.4 


4.1 


4.2 


3.3 


3.2 


3.3 


2.9 


1.8 


2.6 


3.1 


3.8 


3.4 


3.0 


2.6 


2.9 


.6 


1.6 


.9 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.1 


.8 


1.0 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


.3 


32.4 


32.9 


32.6 


81.7 


32.9 


32.1 


' 36.2 


37.6 


36.1 


46.2 


40.3 


44.1 


48.0 


45.1 


46.9 


44.3 


36.7 


41.6 


4.2 


4.2 


4.2 


6.4 


6.1 


6.7 


4.6 


6.0 


4.7 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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In the up-state cities the new immigration, including Italy, 
Poland, Kuflsia and Austria, furnished 17.7 per cent of the chil- 
dren to whom certificates were granted in 1914; the old immi- 
gration, including Germany, Ireland, Canada, England, Scot- 
land and France, furnished 36.1 per cent; the United States 
furnished 41.5 per cent, and all others furnished 4.7 per cent. 

A comparison of Table 7 with Table 6 shows that New York 
City issued a much larger proportion of certificates to the chil- 
dren of the new immigration than did the up-state cities and that 
conversely, the up-state cities issued a larger proportion of cer- 
tificates to children of the old immigration and to those whose 
fathers were bom in the United States. 

In the up-state cities Italy leads in the group designated as the 
new immigration, followed by Poland, Kussia and Austria in the 
order named. In the old immigration group, Germany furnished 
over two-thirds of all children to whom certificates were issued. 
France had less than 1.0 per cent, while Scotland, England, Can- 
ada and Ireland had small percentages each. 

The sex distribution in the up-state cities shows that both the 
new immigration group and the old immigration group furnished 
a greater proportion of girls than of boys. This is true especially 
of Poland, Italy and Russia in the new immigration group and 
of Germany in the old immigration group. The United States 
furnished a greater proportion of boys than of girls. 
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Table A— CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES REPORTED ISSUED IN YEAR ENDED 

SEPTEMBER 30. 1915 



LOCAUTT 



Albany County 


410 






Albany 


247 


Cohoea 


92 


Green Island 


13 


Watenrliet 


55 




3 






Allegany County 


12 






Andover 


4 


Belmont 


2 


Friendship 


1 


Wellflville 


5 






Bronx County (See under New York 

aty) 

Broome County 


131 






Binghamton. . 


113 


DepoBit 


1 


Endioott. . 


6 


T^wt<fi^hir« 


1 


Union 


10 








67 






Frf^nlrKnvillA 


2 


Gowanda. . . 


4 


Olean 


46 


Remainder. . . . . . . . x ... . 


5 






Cayuga County 


94 






Auburn 


91 


Port Byron 


1 




2 






Chautauqua County 


• 250 






Brocton 


1 


rhmkipk 


65 


Falconer 


9 


Forestville 


6 


Fredonia 


18 


Jamestown 


131 


Silver Creek 


16 


Remainder 


4 






ChATn^ng County. ......... x .. . 


61 






Elmira 


50 


Elmira Heights 


3 


Horseheads 


2 




6 



Certifi- 
cates 
issued 



LOCALTTT 


Certifi- 
cates 
issued 


ChAnftngo County 


31 






Bainhndge 


2 


New Berlin 


2 




7 


Oxford 


7 


Sherburne 


10 


Remainder. . . . 


3 


Clinton County 


6 






Champlain 


1 


KeeseviUe 


1 


Plattsburg 


4 


Columbia Coimty 


57 






Hudson 


17 


Kinderhook 


4 


Philtnont 


15 


Valatie 


7 




14 


Cortland Coimty 


82 








37 


Homer 


40 


MoGraw 


4 




1 






Delaware County 


8 






D^lhi 


1 


Sidney 


1 


Walton 


5 


Remainder. . 


1 






Dutchess County 


127 






Beacon 


42 


MiUerton 


1 


Poughkeepsie 


56 


Red Hook 


1 


Rhinebeok 


1 


TivoU. 


1 




6 




19 


Erie County 


=3 

3,106 






Akron 


7 


Angola , , 


1 


Blasdell 


2 


Buffalo 


2,930 


Depew 


16 


East Aurora 


8 


Faniham 


6 


Hamburg 


10 


Kenmore 


1 


Lackawanna 


41 




15 


Storingville 


5 


Tonawanda 


48 


Williamsville 


6 


Remainder 


10 
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Table A— CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATED— iConHnued) 



LOCAUTT 



Essex County 

Lake Placid 

Ticonderoga 

Franklin County 

Malone 

Saranac Lake 

Tuppo: Lake 

Remainder 

Fulton County 

Dolgeville (See Herkimer) 

Gloversville 

Mayfield 

Northville 

Remainder 

Genesee County 

Batavia 

LeRoy 

Oakfield 

Greene County 

Athens 

Catskill 

Cozsackie 

Remainder 

Herkimer County 

Dolgeville 

Frankfort 

Herkimer 

Ilion 

Little Falls 

Middleville 

Remainder 

Jefferson County 

Alexandria Bay 

Carthage 

Dexter 

Theresa 

Watertown 

West Carthage 

Remainder , 



Kings County (See Brooklyn under 
New York City) 



Certifi- 
cates 
issued 



15 



23 



102 



110 



37 



LOCALITT 



Lewis County 

Lowville 

Remainder 

Livingston County. . . 

Avon 

Geneseo 

Mount Morris. . . 

Nunda 

Remainder 

Madison Coimty .... 

Canastota 

Cazenovia 

Hamilton 

Ondda 

Monroe Coimty 

Brockport 

East Rochester . . 

Fairport 

Pittsford 

Rochester 

Spencerport 

Webster 

Remainder 

Montgomery Coimty. 

Amsterdam 

Canajoharie 

Fort Johnson. . . . 

Fort Plain 

Fonda 

Hagaman 

NeUiston 

St. Johnsville . . . 
Remaindtf 

Nassau County 

Farmingdale. . . . 

Floral Park 

Freeport 

Hempstead 

Mineola 

Rockville Center. 

Sea Cliff 

Remainder 



Certifi- 
cates 
issued 



16 



10 
1 
3 

1 
1 



95 



7 

2 

6 

80 



1.654 



6 

5 
12 

3 
1,575 

2 
10 
41 



254 



198 
6 
1 
12 
3 
6 
1 
24 
3 



57 



1 
4 
6 

15 
5 
2 
1 

23 
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Table A— CHILD LABOR CERTIFICATES— (Conhnued) 



LOCAUTT 


Certifi- 
cates 
issued 


LoCAUTT 


Certifi- 
cates 
issued 


New York Citv 


.. 36,060 


Orleans County. 


94 






Albion 




Bronx 


3.683 

12.402 

16.812 

2.666 


34 


Brooklyn 


Holley 


16 


Manhattan 


Mi>dinA 


25 


Queens 




19 


NiAjrATA. Coiintv 


497 

146 


Oswego County 


= 
147 






Fulton 




Barker 


1 

2 


30 


La Salle 


Mexico. 


1 


Lockport 


34 


Oswego 


95 


MidcDeport 


16 

41 

61 


Phoenix 


5 


Niagara Falls 


PmIotVi . 


5 


North Tonawanda 




11 


Remainder 


2 

624 


Otsego County 


16 


Oneida Countv . . ... 


Oneonta 










Boonville 

Camden 


3 

13 


7 


Richfield Springs 


8 


Clayville 

Clinton 


12 

20 


R^^mainder 


1 






New Hartford 


23 


8 


Rome 


96 

2 

397 


Brewster 


Sangerfield 

Utica 


4 


Vernon 


2 


Cold Spnng 


4 


Whiteeboro 

Yorkville 


20 

6 


Queens County (See under New York 
City) 




Remainder 


32 




'^ondftiTft Conntv 


660 


216 






Castleton 




East Syracuse 


6 




Liverpool 

Manlius 

Marcellus 

Solvay 

Syracuse 

Remainder 


1 

3 

12 

6 

16 

613 

13 


6 


Hoosick Falls 


12 


Namau. 


1 


Renmelae**. . 


18 


Troy 


173 


Valley Fallfl 


3 


Remainder 


3 


Ontario County 


33 


York City) 
Rockland County 










Clifton SnrinffS 


9 

5 


64 


Geneva 

Naples 


13 

1 

2 

2 

1 


Haverstraw 


11 


phSpB ::::.:.:.... 


Hillb^ini 


2 


Shortsville 


Nyack 


4 




Spring Valley 


10 




Suffem ... . . 


10 




West Haverstraw 


8 




Remainder 


9 






St. Lawrence County 


— 


Cornwall 

FTighland Fall^ 


2 

1 


43 


Middletown. .........;. ; 

Montgomery 


28 

2 

30 

12 


Gouvemeur 


3 


Newburgh 


Maflsena. . 


8 


Port Jervis 


Norwood 


1 


Walden 


6 

8 

9 


Ogdensburg 


17 


Warwick 


Potsdam 


7 


Remainder 


Remainder. . « 


7 
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Tabli a— child labor CERTIFICATES— (CoiUintwd) 



LOCAUTT 



Saratoga County 

BaUston Spa 

Corinth 

Mechanioville . . . , 
Saratoca Springs. 

Schuylerviue 

Sou^ Glena Falls 

StiUwater 

Waterford 

Reimiindtf 

Schenectady County. . 

Schenectady 

Scotia 

H/ f^ m ft^f^f^iffr , 

Schoharie County 

Esperanoe 

RicfamondTille. . . 

Schuyler County 

Montour Falls... 

Watkins 

Remainder 

Seneca County 

Seneca Falls 

Waterloo 

Steuben County 

Avoca 

Bath 

Canisteo 

Coming 

Hammondsport.. 

Homell 

Wayland 

Remainder 

Suffolk County 

AmityviUe 

Babylon 

Greenport 

Northport 

Patchogue 

Sag Harbor 

Remainder 



Certifi- 
cates 
issued 



245 



221 
16 

8 



36 



65 



LOCALITT 



Sullivan County . . . , 

Tioga County , 

Owego 

Waverly 

Remainder 

Tompkins County . . 

Qroton 

Ithaca 

Trumansburg. . 
Remainder 

Ulster County 

Ellenville 

Kingston 

Marlboro 

Rifton 

Rosendale 

Saugerties 

Remainder 

Warren County 

Glens Falls 

Remainder 

Washington County 

Cambridge 

Fort Ann 

Fort Edward... 

Granville 

Greenwich 

Hudson Falls. . . 
Whitehall 

Wayne County 

Clyde 

Lyons 

Newark 

Palmyra , 

Woloott 

Remainder 



Certifi- 
catea 
issued 



1 
17 



10 
6 

1 



22 



3 

11 

4 
4 



138 



5 
116 
1 
3 
2 
2 
9 



33 



36 



1 
1 
5 

10 
7 
2 

10 



68 



3 
9 
13 

4 
1 
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Tablb a— child labor CERTIFICATES— (Comjlwded) 



LOCALITT 



Weetcheeter County 

Bronzville 

Croton-on-Hudson . . 

Dobbe Ferry 

HastingB-on-Hudson 

Mamaroneck 

Mount KiBco 

Mount Vernon 

New Rochelle 

North Pelham 

North Tarrytown . . , 

Ossininff 

Peekskifl 

Port Chester 

Rye 

Tarrytown 

Tuckahoe 

White Plains 

Yonkons 

Remainder 



Certifi- 
cates 
issued 



464 



2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

106 

52 

2 

2 

6 

17 

19 

3 

4 

10 

29 

190 

12 



LoCALITT 



Wyoming County . 

Attica 

Castile 

Perry. ...... 

Silver Springs 

Warsaw 

Remainder. . . 

Yates County .... 

Dundee 

Penn Yan. . . 
Remainder. . . 

Total state 



Certifi- 
cates 
issued 



4 
1 
12 
3 
5 
1 



1 
1 
1 

46,375 
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Table B. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN TO WHOM CERTIFICATES WERE ISSUED 

MENT OF LABOR: BY 









NUMBEB OF 


CiTT 


Male 


Female 


Total 


14 to 14i years 




Male 


Female 


Total 


Albany 


201 

36 

67 

23 

84 

1,908 

10 

48 

9 

12 

34 

43 

46 

1 

3 

47 

28 

6 

9 

91 

49 

34 

20 

23 

7 

70 

25 

14 

18,683 

8,687 

6,616 

1,976 

74 
17 
23 
27 
6 
57 
4 
15 
60 
15 

809 
55 
16 

153 

448 
32 
98 

264 
18 
32 

143 
1.039 


118 
41 
41 
20 
60 
1,076 

6 
33 
13 

5 
56 
29 
22 

9 

7 
53 
31 

7 

56 

69 

4 

13 

25 

12 

34 

18 

9 

13.454 

6,667 

1,0X4 

'li 

17 
14 
32 
5 
83 
1 
16 
45 
15 

569 
44 
12 
47 

224 
18 
75 

176 

9 

22 

47 

676 


819 
77 

108 
43 

144 
2.984 
16 
81 
22 
17 
90 
72 
68 
10 
10 

100 

59 

6 

16 

147 

118 
38 
33 
48 
19 

104 

43 

23 

32,137 

16,094 

10,986 

8,^44 

117 
34 
37 
59 
11 

140 

5 

31 

105 

30 

1.378 

99 

28 

200 

672 
50 

173 

440 
27 
54 

190 
1.715 


87 

20 

29 

6 

28 

986 

2 

17 

3 

3 

13 

11 

23 

1 

2 

20 

12 

6 

3 

41 

25 

9 

11 

9 

3 

25 

3 

8 

7,365 

8,878 

$,679 

776 

661 

71 

34 

4 

6 

12 

1 

22 

3 

23 

1 

447 

22 

8 

56 

205 

18 

46 

138 

3 

6 

32 

337 


42 
23 
15 
8 
25 
556 

i4 

2 

1 
18 
6 
9 
2 
3 
18 
7 

4 

20 
35 

7 

7 

2 

10 

2 

4 

5,044 

$,646 

1,688 

5 

1 
15 

43 

1 

2 

28 

5 

295 

17 

4 

14 

114 

9 

22 

92 

1 

9 

8 

210 


129 


Amaf^rdam 


43 


Auburn 


44 


Beaoon 


14 




53 


Bufuilo 


1,542 


Canandaiffua . 


2 


Cohoes 


31 


Coming 


5 


Cortland 


4 


Dunkirk 


31 


ElTnirft, ....,,.., r 


17 


Fulton 


32 


Geneva 


3 


Glens FftllB 


5 


Glova^ville 


38 


Homell 


19 


Hudson 


6 


Ithaca 


7 


Jameetown 


61 


Kingston 


60 




9 


Little Falls 


18 




16 


Midmetown 


5 


Mount Yenxoi} , 


35 


Newburs^ 


5 


New Rochelle 


12 


New York City 


12.409 
6,9$4 
4,16$ 
1 ,188 




Brooklyn 


Bronx 


Queent 


1,019 


Richmond 


116 


MiRgRrft TTftlU 


53 


North Tonawanda 


9 


Clean 


7 


Oneida 


27 


Oneonta 


1 


Oswego 


65 


Plattsburg 


1 


Port Jervis 


5 


PmiffhlrAApmA, , 


51 


Rensselaer 


6 




742 


Rome 


39 


Salamanca ... ... 


12 


Schenectady 


70 




319 


Tonawanda 


27 


Troy 


68 


Utica 


230 


Watertown 


4 


Watervliet 


15 


YnnkeTB. 


40 


Remainder of State 


547 






Total 


25,036 


17,511 


42,547 


10,195 


6.798 


16.993 
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from october 1, 1913, to september 30, 1914, as reported to the dep art- 
age, sex and locality 



CBBTIFICATBS IBSUSD TO CHZLDBSN OF AOE OF — 




WITH FATHBB BOBN IN — 


14J to 16 years 


16 to 16 years 
























Country 














United 


Other 
countries 


not 
stated 














states 


Male 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 








55 


34 


89 


60 


42 


101 


180 


133 


6 


9 


6 


14 


7 


13 


20 


28 


47 


2 


13 


8 


21 


56 


18 


43 


68 


49 


1 


7 


4 


11 


10 


8 


18 


26 


9 


8 


23 


19 


42 


33 


16 


49 


64 


49 


41 


610 


268 


768 


412 


262 


674 


1.191 


1,786 


7 


2 


2 


4 


6 


4 


10 


13 


3 




12 


9 


21 


19 


10 


29 


36 


44 


i 




2 


2 


6 


9 


15 


11 


11 




3 


2 


6 


6 


2 


8 


11 


6 


i 


12 


12 


24 


9 


26 


36 


20 


70 




17 


10 


27 


16 


13 


28 


40 


24 


8 


7 


3 


10 


16 


10 


26 


43 


26 






3 


8 




4 


4 


4 


6 






2 


2 


i 


2 


3 


6 


4 




is 


11 


26 


12 


24 


36 


54 


46 




6 


6 


11 


10 


19 


29 


48 
2 


9 

4 


2 


i 


2 


8 


6 


i 


6 


11 


4 


i 


19 


12 


31 


31 


24 


66 


31 


114 


2 


12 


18 


30 


12 


16 


28 


76 


40 


2 


10 




10 


15 


4 


19 


7 


30 


1 


4 


2 


6 


6 


4 


9 


17 


16 




8 


6 


14 


6 


12 


18 


26 


20 


2 


1 


6 


6 


3 


6 


8 


13 


6 




23 


10 


33 


22 


14 


36 


44 


60 




4 


4 


8 


18 


12 


30 


27 


16 




3 


2 


6 


3 


3 


6 


4 


19 




6.023 


3,444 


8,467 


6,296 


4,966 


11.261 


8.144 


23,907 


86 


e,SS6 


1,669 


S,996 


B,8BS 


B,S6B 


6,176 


B,61S 


IB, 460 


31 


1,711 


1J4S 


S,869 


£,B»6 


1,689 


8,914 


S,4S4 


7 ,460 


41 


54B 


S40 


88B 


667 


617 


'•'^ 


966 


B,B87 


1 


S79 


$44 


62$ 


478 


SBB 


966 


'•*^ 


IS 


66 


6S 


108 


lie 


86 


198 


186 




21 


16 


37 


19 


8 


27 


40 


76 


2 


3 


3 


6 


10 


9 


19 


16 


18 


1 


6 


3 


9 


11 


10 


21 


20 


16 


2 


11 


9 


20 


4 


8 


12 


37 


22 






2 


2 


6 


3 


8 


10 


1 




i3 


23 


36 


22 
4 


17 


39 
4 


99 
6 


41 




6 


i 


7 


6 


i3 


19 


27 


4 




13 


6 


19 


24 


11 


36 


41 


40 


24 


6 


2 


8 


8 


8 


16 


20 


9 


1 


164 


133 


287 


208 


141 


349 


673 


802 


3 


21 


16 


37 


12 


11 


23 


70 


29 




3 


3 


6 


5 


5 


10 


16 


11 


i 


46 


8 


54 


61 


26 


76 


80 


120 




96 


47 


143 


147 


63 


210 


289 


376 


7 


6 


3 


8 


9 


6 


16 


18 


31 


1 


32 


20 


62 


20 


33 


63 


90 


82 


1 


67 


44 


111 


69 


40 


99 


161 


276 


4 


6 


4 


9 


10 


4 


14 


13 


10 


4 


11 


2 


13 


16 


11 


26 


26 


29 




37 


9 


46 


74 


30 


104 


72 


117 


i 


284 


186 


470 


418 


280 


698 


981 


674 


60 


6,639 


4.434 


11,073 


8,202 


6,279 


14.481 


12.927 


29.337 


283 
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Table C. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN TO WHOM CERTIFICATES WERE ISSUED 

MENT OF LABOR: BY NATIVITY 















CiTT 


United 
States 


Aus- 
tria 


Canada 


Den- 
mark 


Eng- 
hind 


Fin- 
land 


France 


Ger- 
many 


Greece 


Albany 


180 
38 
68 
26 
64 
1,191 
13 
36 
11 
11 
20 
40 
43 

4 

6 
64 
48 

2 
11 
31 
76 

7 
17 
26 
13 
44 
27 

8,144 

'fd 

966 

186 
40 
15 
20 
37 
10 
99 
5 
27 
41 
20 

573 
70 
16 
80 

289 
18 
90 

161 
13 
25 
72 

981 


3 
4 

7 

1 

11 

40 

• *2 
1 

"i 

1 
4 

"2 

"i 

1 

1 
9 
15 
3 
1 

3;242 
»,S16 

6m 

286 

104 

10 

3 

1 
4 

"i 

"2 

1 
7 

1 

**i4 

7 
1 
1 
6 

"i 

23 
41 


5 
2 
3 

2 

119 

""23 

2 

7 

3 

1 

i 

4 

2 

"136 
60 
66 
10 
8 
3 
17 



7 

i 

59 

1 

2 

16 
5 
6 
3 
6 
1 

""55 


"2 

"i 

"i 

1 

.. .. 
"3 

""1 

"i 
— 

100 

26 

60 

16 

8 

1 

"i 

"2 
2 

"4 
2 

"2 
5 


7 
6 
3 

h 

69 

"7 

1 
1 

"4 

"8 

1 

"ii 
2 
1 
2 
2 

"2 
3 

no 

267 
292 
80 
63 
18 
11 

.... 
"'3 

"i 

1 
61 

"8 

18 

1 

4 

14 

3 

5 

3 

58 


1 

.... 
.... 

"48 

16 
7 
2 

"2 


"*7 

"*i 
— 

"*i 

"i 
"*i 

134 

16 
19 

{ 

.... 
"2 

"8 

"*i 
1 

"*i 

"i 
1 
2 


44 
9 
7 

"5 
885 

"i 

2 

1 
24 

8 

1 

"9 
5 

.... 

. 2 

18 

6 

3 

8 

2 

13 

4 

3 

4.164 

t,366 

1,382 

663 

777 

86 

14 

16 

7 

11 

"9 

"3 

11 

1 

329 

7 

6 

29 

171 

21 

25 

67 

"2 

8 

164 




Amsterawn 




Auburn 




Beaoon. 




BinghftTnton 




Bumtlo 




Canandiu£YiaT . . - 




C<rfioe0 




Coming 




OoHland 




rhinkirlr 




Elraira 




Fulton 




Geneva 




Glen»FftHp 




GlovorBville 




Hnmell 




Hudscm 




Tthimt 




Jamestown 




Kingston .,-.,--,,-,,- 




Xifi4td(^imnnA ... 




little Falls 








Middletown 




Mount Vernon 








New Rochelle 




New York 


11 


Manhattan 


9 


Brooklyn 


2 


Bronx 




Queena 








Niagara Falls 




North Tonawanda 

Olean 




Oneida 




Oneonta. 








Plattwunr 




Port JervM 




Poushkeensie 








Rochester 




Rome 








Schenectady 








'Ix>nawanda 




Troy 




Utioa 




Wata*town 




Watervliet 




Yonkera 








Total 


12,927 


3,464 


488 


130 


1,035 


61 


163 


6,123 


11 







* Includes 58 certificates on which the country of birth of child's father was reported as Jewish. 
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from october 1, 1913, to september 30, 1914, as reported to the depart- 
of father and locality 



TO CHILDREN WHOSB FATHBB8 WBRS BORN IN — 





























AU 


Hol- 


Hun- 


Ire- 


Italy 


Nor- 


Poland 


Rou- 


Ru»- 


Scot- 


Swe- 


Switi- ^ 


rales 


other 




gary 


land 


way 


land 


Tnanift 


sia 


land 


den 


erland ^ 


coun- 


























triee 


3 




13 


12 




1 


2 


38 


2 


1 


1 










12 


8 








2 






1 






"i 






14 


13 




*'"i 




















■**2 


3 


2 
























11 


11 


2 










"i 


"i 








•••*2 


"i 


16 


84 


157 
3 


"2 


"274 


""i 


81 


27 


13 


"■4 


"2 






"i 


"*7 




•"2 








"i 
















'■'5 


























.... 


3 






















"i 


"i 

2 

"i 

"2 
2 


3 
"2 
"2 

"i 

"i 

1 

3 
2 

1 
2 


10 
4 
3 
3 

"i 
1 

1 
2 

9 
1 

1 
2 
4 

1 


"2 

1 


"27 
2 
2 

•'3 
2 

1 




"2 
3 

"ii 


"i 


"i 
2 



!."] 

"83 


"i 
"i 


•• 




""i 

1 

""i 






2 


26 


"2 




'*"i 


"*6 


"3 


"*i 


"*i 










"i 


3 

1 


**i3 








3 




1 
1 








"*i 


"48 


378 


2.748 


4,483 


363 


***64 


"406 


6;945 


'260 


402 


iis 


*i6 


"263 


£0 


£6S 


IMS 


SiMS 


SB 


10 


»6» 


5,4W 


9S 


94 


47 


^ 


lOB 


12 


66 


86B 


i,4ffs 


e4i 


IS 


lOS 


1,904 


US 


BU 


SI 


7 


67 


9 


4S 


£61 


SSO 


9 


$ 


49 


48S 


SO 


64 


18 


5 


18 


7 


H 


108 


198 


8 


£4 


1 


61 


19 


Bl 


Bl 




11 






ss 


6$ 


IS 


6 




8 


S 


8 


1 






5 


.... 


"i 


9 
2 

"7 


14 

"2 

8 

1 
9 




1 

*"*i 
'*"i 




2 


1 


1 


"i 






•'2 


*"i 


.... 


7 
3 


"ii 




'"3 
2 






.... 


v.v. 


.... 








**32 


"2 


37 
3 


ioe 
12 


"2 


24 
'"'5 




"36 


"i2 
1 


"*6 

.... 


"io 
2 


"i 

2 


"♦67 


■*'i 


"*i 


"9 


"2i 




7 


""2 


"ii 


"4 




"2 


"2 


**3 




2 


69 


40 




13 


2 


31 


7 


1 


6 




1 




2 


1 










. • • 


.... 


. . • • 


.... 










24 


"6 




"*'i 




8 


1 






"i 


"*i 







12 
1 
9 


100 




4 




28 


3 


"i 


"6 


26 


3 




.... 


"7 


.... 






"*2 


"*i 










""l 


"ie 


26 


9 


"i 


"i 




16 


8 


"*i 


"2 






34 


13 


43 


162 


1 


22 




37 


11 


16 


4 


"2 


"i4 


125 


463 


3,169 


6,276 


317 


464 


413 


6,279 


343 


634 


168 


51 


301 
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Table C. DISTRIBUTION OF CHILDREN TO WHOM CERTIFICATES WERE ISSUED 
FROM OCTOBER 1, 1913, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1914. AS REPORTED TO THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF LABOR: BY NATIVITY OF FATHER AND LOCALITY (P<mcluded.) 





NUMBBB OF CEBTIFICATEB ISSUED TO CHIL- 
DBKN WHOBB FATHKB8 WSU BORN IN — 


Crrr 


Total 

foreign 

countries 


Country 

not 
stated 


Grand 
total 


Albany 


133 

47 

49 

9 

49 

1,786 

3 

44 

11 

5 

70 

24 

25 

6 

4 

46 

9 

4 

4 

114 

40 

30 

16 

20 

6 

60 

16 

19 

23,907 

7,460 
»,»87 

'■*^ 

75 
18 
15 
22 

1 
41 


6 
2 
1 
8 
41 
7 


319 


AinBt«»*dftni ,.,,,,,, ..,....,..,. 


77 


Auburn 


108 


Beacon 


43 


Bingha'nt'Mi- - r ,,,,,,.,..,,...,,,,.,.,,.. 


144 


Buffalo 


2,984 
16 




Ck)hoeB 


1 


81 


Coming. .............. r .. r , ,,...- 


22 


Cortland. 


1 


17 


Dunkirk 


90 


Elinira 


8 


72 


Fulton 


68 


Geneva 




10 


Glena Falls 




10 


Gloverayille 




100 


Hornell 


2 


59 


Hudson 


6 


Ithap-ft r --,,-, - , , . . 


1 
2 
2 

1 


16 


Jamestown 


147 


Kingston - T - t , XT, , T 


118 


LaoEawanna 


38 


T,ittle iJ'al^", . , 


33 


Lockport ; 


2 


48 


Middletown 


19 


Mount VenioT>, - , 




104 


Newburs^ 




43 


New Rochelle 




23 


New York 


86 
SI 
41 

1 
IS 


32,137 




26,094 


Brooklyn 


10,9S6 


Bronx 




Queent 


£ 44£ 




117 


Niagara Falls. . 


2 

1 
2 


North Tonawanda . . . ,.....,.. 


34 


Ol«^n 


37 


Oneida 


59 


Oneonta 




11 


Oflwego. 




140 


Plattsburg 




5 


Port Jervu 


4 

40 

9 

802 

29 

11 

120 

376 

31 

82 

275 

10 

29 

117 

674 




31 


PniiflrhlcM^nBiA. 


24 

1 
3 


105 


Rensffelaer. 


30 


Rochesttf...* 


1,378 


Rome 


99 


SalamaTina ,,.,... 


1 


28 


Schenectady 


200 


Syracuse 


7 
1 
1 
4 
4 


672 


Tonawanda 


50 


TYoy 


173 


Utica. 


440 


Watertown. 


27 


Watervliet 


54 


Yonkef* r , r , 


1 
60 


190 


Remainder' o^ State 


1.716 






Total 


29.337 


283 


42.547 
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(1) REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT 

To the Industrial Commission: 

The report of the Bureau of Employment, for the year ending 
September 30, 1915, is herewith respectfully submitted. In con- 
nection with the report, there are also submitted separate reports 
from each branch oiBce and statistical tables showing in detail 
the operations of the Bureau. 

The necessity for public employment offices, both in this coun- 
try and abroad, is now well recognized. Already twenty-four 
states of the Union have state systems. Nearly every European 
country has them, and they have been especially successful in 
Great Britain and Germany. There are now several bills before 
Congress calling for the establishment of a Federal system, for 
the purpose of bringing about co-operation of the different state 
systems. 

The law establishing the Bureau of Employment in this statj9 
was approved in April, 1914. A civil service examination was 
held for the office of Director and for a list of superintendent^. 
The Director was appointed in November, 1914, and the first 
branch office was established in Brooklyn, on January 4, 1915. 
The next branch office was opened in Syracuse on January 25. 
The branch office in Kochester was opened February 4, and the 
one in Buffalo on February 8. The last branch office opened w^s 
in Albany, on April 23. The Brooklyn branch office was at first 
used as a sort of training school for the workers in other parts 
of the state. Superintendents and others were required to spend 
a few weeks in this office for the purpose of getting practical 
training. 

The Bureau of Employment law requires that all employees 
shall be selected from civil service lists. At the time the fir^t 
offices were established, the only list available for the Bureau wfts 
that of superintendents. There were no lists from which assist- 
ants to the superintendents could be selected. In this emergency, 

[257] 
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for the time being, persons were taken from the stenographic 
list After repeated requests, the State Civil Service Commisr 
sion granted an examination for assistant superintendents, for 
men and women. Provisional appointments were made which 
held good up until the assistant superintendent list was certified. 
From this list permanent appointments were made, many of the 
provisional appointees being continued in their positions. The 
present branch offices are each in charge of a superintendent, with 
an office force of from three to nine, consisting of assistant super- 
intendents, file clerks, stenographers and messengers. 

The first year of any newly established bureau will necessarily 
be one of much trial. This was especially true of the Bureau of 
Employment. It was established at a time when unemployment 
in this country was in its most acute stage. Thousands of able- 
bodied and reliable employees were vainly searching for work. 
Mills were shut down entirely, or employing only a minimum 
force. Naturally, as soon as a branch office was opened it was 
overwhelmed by the hundreds who came to register. The corps 
of workers in the different offices, while well versed in the theory 
of public employment offices, all had to learn the business from 
the ground up. The record and card systems instituted for the 
-use of the offices had to be tried out and changes made where 
practical experience rendered such changes necessary. The pub- 
lic in each city in which an office was located had to be made 
aware of its existence. Public misconception, and in some cases 
mistrust, regarding the reason for and the function of the offices, 
had to be overcome. Now, after nearly a year's work, the branch 
offices of the Bureau of Employment have each become an impor- 
tant factor in the industrial life of their community. Further, 
all the offices have a force of well-trained workers who are ade- 
quately fitted to carry on their important work. 

At first the applicants for registration were mainly from the 
unskilled or semi-skilled class of workers. On the other hand, the 
offers of employment in the beginning came largely from employ- 
ers who only offered poorly paying positions. Gradually this has 
changed. Employees of all grades came to know that they could 
secure employment through the Bureau, and the grade of regis- 
trations went up, until now each branch office has i-egistrations 
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representing every trade and occupation, as well as many of the 
professions. Employers at the same time have come to learn that 
they can get any kind of an employee through the Bureau. In a 
great many instances large establishments depend on the differ- 
ent branch offices to furnish them with all their help, from the 
office force to common laborers. 

This change has been brought about in several ways. In the 
first place, the offices have been operated as business propo- 
sitions, as exchangee for the bringing together of the workers and 
those who have positions to offer. The vague misconception that 
public employment offices are in some way a charity has been dis- 
pelled by trying to deal justly by both employers and employees. 
Fitness for positions is the prime test in all dealings. If appli- 
cants are unemployable, because of old age, inefficiency, lack of 
training, or disability of any kind, it is recognized that to refer 
them to positions which they cannot hold is to wrong not only 
the employer but the worker as well. Another great help in 
bringing about this change has been the public press. Articles 
have been written for newspapers and all sorts of journals. These 
articles pointed out the true function of public employment 
offices and their possibilities. The daily newspapers of each city 
in which a branch office has been located have given the offices 
considerable space. Each superintendent has endeavored to bring 
his office to favorable notice through the local press, and almost 
without exception the newspapers have dealt fairly and favorably 
with the offices. Now and then mistakes in " write-ups " have 
occurred, but these were, as a rule, a reflection of the general 
misconception. The newspapers now realize that the public 
employment offices stand in the same relation to industry as does 
the public school to education, and tiiey are giving the activities 
of the offices the same value as a source of news. The Director 
and each superintendent have frequently made addresses before 
various assemblies in a further endeavor to spread a knowledge 
of the Bureau. 

The thing which has been of the greatest value to the offices is 
the bringing to the attention of employers the work of the Bureau 
through personal solicitation. The employees in all the branch 
offices are required to spend a part of their time in visiting the 
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various mills, factories and other work shops in their communi- 
ties. This brings about two very valuable results — the atten- 
tion of the employer is brought directly to the office and he is 
made to understand its worth to him. At the same time, the 
representative of the public employment office becomes acquainted 
with the kind of work carried on in his locality. This acquaint- 
ance with industry makes him better fitted to register applicants 
and properly to refer them. Through this direct contact with 
industry and the workers, there is gradually accumulating in all 
the different offices a mass of practical information concerning 
every trade and occupation. The employees in public employ- 
ment offices are becoming thoroughly acquainted with the details 
and requirements as to the workers and the processes in all sorts 
of industries. 

The law establishing the Bureau of Employment calls for sep- 
arate departments for men, women and juveniles, with a special 
section in regard to the method in which juveniles shall he han- 
dled. Strict impartiality as between employer and employee is 
provided for, especially during the time of any labor disturbance. 
Each office is to have an advisory committee composed of an equal 
number of representatives from organized labor and representa- 
tives of employers' associations. The law also provides that Ae 
Bureau of Employment shall furnish information and statistics 
not only from the Bureau's own offices, but also information and 
statistics gathered from the private employment exchanges. A! 
section of the law outlines a method of co-operation among the 
different offices established under the Bureau. 

The different branch offices so far established are all, with one 
exception, located on the ground floor, in or near the business 
section of the city. The office in Syracuse is located on the sec- 
ond floor, with a stairway leading directly from the street to the 
office. Separate departments in all offices are established for men 
and women, with separate entrances either directly from the 
street or immediately after entering the building. There is a 
further sub-division in some of the offices between skilled and 
unskilled workers in the men's dep'artment and between domes- 
tios and all other workers in the women's department. Certain 
hours of the day are set apart for registration, and during these 
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hours the applicants are allowed to come, one at a time, to the 
different desks and are questioned as to their occupation and trade 
experience, and such other things as are necessary to their suc- 
cessful placement Most of the ord^s from employers are 
received by telephone or mail, although some employers call 
directly at the offica This is especially true of farmers desiring 
farm help and of housekeepers desiring domestics. The different 
poiwtions open are posted up on specially arranged bulletin boards 
and during certain of the morning hours the superintendent calls 
out the positions to the applicants assembled. Chairs are pro- 
vided for some of the aj^licants in the male department and for 
all the applicants in the women's department. Only in rare cases 
are applicants referred to positions unless they have first made 
a personal visit to the office. The agents in the different branch 
offices depend often as much upon the appearance and bearing 
of applicants as they do upon their answers to the ques- 
tions. Ability to fill the position offered is, of course, the first 
requirement. Kapidity with which the order is filled is also of 
prime importance. As a rule, an employer does not ask for a 
worker until he is actually needed. If a person capable of fill- 
ing the position can be found upon the floor, he is at once sent 
out. If not, the registrations on file are examined for a likely 
worker. This can quickly be done as all registrations are filed 
under the different trades and occupations. 

One of the most essential elements in any business is its sys- 
tem of bookke^ing and of records. The record card system of 
the Bureau of Em|doyment of this state is in several particulars 
peculiar to itself, although it is made up from ideas taken from 
the different systems used throughout the United States and in 
Europe. The blanks and forms from all the states in the United 
States, as well as those from England and Germany, were pro- 
<jured and carefully gone over. What was thought to be the best 
from each was selected and brought together to form one system. 
Aftfer the copy for the different forms and blanks was made up, 
they were submitted to the filing and record card expert of one 
of the largest manufacturers of filing devices in the country. In 
additi<Mi, the criticisms of writers on the subject of unemploy- 
ment were sought. The system thus installed has been modified 
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in a few minor points which practical experience has shown to be 
necessary, and it will be further modified from time to time, as 
the occasion demands. 

Where labor troubles occur in a district covered by any branch 
oflSce, the office remains, both under the law and in practice, 
strictly neutral. When no workers are requested for a shop, fac- 
tory or work place in which there is a labor disturbance, the 
Bureau of Employment in no way comes in contact with the situ- 
ation. An employer (or a representative of employers) or 
employees may file at a public employment office a signed state- 
ment with regard to the existence of a strike or lockout affecting 
their industry or trada Such statement is exhibited in the 
employment office, but not before it has been communicated to 
the employers affected, if filed by employees, or to the employees 
affected, if filed by employers. In case of a reply being received 
to such signed statement, it is also exhibited in the employment 
office. When an employer affected by a statement notifies the 
public employment office that he desires workers the superintend- 
ent in charge of the office, or his subordinates, advises any appli- 
cants who desire to fill the positions offered of the statements that 
have been made. It is the practice of the offices to post the state- 
ments of both sides on the bulletin board of the office in such a 
way as to be easily read by all applicants. 
\,' Under section 66-f of the Bureau of Employment law, the 

r State Industrial Commission is given the authority to appoint 
advisory committees for each branch office. These committees are 
to be made up of an equal number of representatives from employ- 
ers and employees. The advisory committee appointed for the 
New York City branch office is made up of some of the leading 
labor men and leading employers of the state. There have been 
brought before it not only questions pertaining to the branch 
office in New York City, but questions affecting the different 
offices throughout the state, and it has, to a certain extent, acted, 
for the time being, as a state-wide committee. This committee 
has been of great service in helping to decide questions of policy 
for the Bureau, in aiding to give the Bureau wider publicity, and 
in encouraging those directly responsible for the work. The mem- 
bers of this committee at present are: W. D. Baldwin, President. 
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Otis Elevator Company; Ernest Bohm, Secretary, New YorK 
Central Federated Union ; Thomas J. Carroll, President, Stereo- 
typers' Union No. 1; Morris L. Ernst, of Greenbaum, Wolff & 
Ernst; Haley Fiske, Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company; Charles Francis, President, Charles Francis 
Press; Mrs. E. C. Henderson; James P. Holland, President, 
State Federation of Labor; Walter B. Holt, General Organizer, 
International Longshoremen's Association; Henry C. Hunter, 
Secretary, National Metal Trades Association; J. J. Manning, 
General Organizer, United Garment Workers of America; W. H. 
Marshall, President, American Locomotive Company; Benjamin 
H. Namm, of A. I. Namm & Company; Otto Nicols, Secretary, 
Central Labor Union of Brooklyn, and Miss Melinda Scott, 
President, Women's Trade Union League. The names for the 
advisory committees of the other branch offices are now being 
selected. 

Under section 66-p of the law establishing the Bureau of 
Employment, every employment office or agency other than those 
established by this Bureau, is required to keep a register of its 
orders for workers and of its applicants for work. This infor- 
mation is to be furnished to the State Industrial Commission at 
such times and in such form as may be required. For the pur- 
pose of carrying out this law, the Bureau of Employment secured 
from the mayors or commissioners of licenses of the different cities 
the names and addresses of the more than 800 private agencies 
in the state, over 600 of which are located in New York City 
alone. These names and addresses were furnished to the Bureau 
of Statistics and Information. A monthly report blank is sent 
out to every private agency, on which said agency is expected to 
fill in the information required. It was very difficult at first to 
make many of the private agencies understand just what was 
wanted. The majority of them are now sending in fairly well 
filled out reports. 

Section 66-k of the Bureau of Employment law calls for the 
co-operation of the branch offices created under the Bureau, in 
order to facilitate the transfer of applicants for work from places 
of over supply to places where there is a demand. The adminis- 
trative office of the Bureau is located at No. 230 Fifth avenue, 
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New York City, and this office easts as a clearing house and co-op- 
wative center. AU the branch offices throughout the state are 
required to send in daily reports to the main office on a form 
specially prepared for that purpose. These reports are checked 
up and constant watch is kept to see that the different offices are 
filling the orders received, listing ttieir orders correctly, regis- 
tering the people properly, and in other respects keeping such 
check as will enable the main office to be in constant touch with 
the work of each branch. By this means accurate and intelligent 
transferral of labor from one section of the state to another is 
carried on. Already considerable shifting of farm hands, machin- 
ists and day laborers has been accomplished. In time it is hoped 
that the Bureau may become a central point of information where 
laborers in one seasonal industry which is about to end can learn 
of the opening up of other industries where their services will 
be required. 

These daily reports also enable the Director to watch the pro- 
gress of the branch offices and to assist and stimulate the super- 
intendents in carrying on the work. In connection with this part 
of the administrative work, the Director visits all the branch offi- 
ces every month, spending in each one the time found necessary 
to ascertain how the details of the work are being performed. As 
each one of liese offices works under the same system of records, 
and, to a large extent, uses the same methods, their information 
and statistics r^arding.the labor market are of much greater 
value than if eadi office were working as a separate unit 

The administrative office issues, on the first of every month, a 
bulletin showing the work of the branch offices for the preceding 
month. This bulletin gives in short paragraphs some of the 
information about the labor market collected through the branch 
offices, and also gives in table form the statistics of the work 
done during the month. These tables show the number of registra- 
tions, the number of positions offered, the niunber referred to 
positions, and the numbei- reported placed, by occupational groups, 
for the different branch offices. This bulletin is multigraphed 
and copies are sent out to the various newspapers in the state, and 
are also mailed to such persons as are vitally interested in employ- 
ment office work, both in this and other states. By thus issuing 
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figures every month for all the branch offices, the most efficient 
office becomes the standard for the time being. Each superin- 
tendent knows what the other is doing, and can by this means 
judge what his office should do in proportion to the size of the 
city in which the office is located. 

Every industrial center in the state should have a public 
employment office, and in some of the larger communities the time 
will come when it may be necessary to locate several branch offices 
in the same city. While, of course, a municipal office run by 
the city itself can be of considerable value to its own community, 
its value and efficiency is vastly increased when it has direct con- 
nection with every other office of its kind in the state, and comes 
under the same general supervision. The present branch offices 
are undoubtedly each doing good work in their own district, but 
the number of public employment offices is pathetically small 
compared to the field which they should cover. In New York 
City alone there are between 600 and 700 private employment 
agencies, and it is estimated' that they collect yearly from the 
workers patronizing them, over $2,000,000. In contrast to this 
lai^e number of private employment agencies, the state has one 
branch office in the Greater City and four throughout the state. 
The State of Ohio now has seven offices and the present Legisla- 
ture will be asked to open offices in all cities having a population 
of 25,000 or more. 

The Conference of Mayors and Other City Officials of the State 
of New York appointed a special Committee on Unemployment. 
This committee held a hearing in Albany on November 18 th, 
1916. At this hearing the Director of the State Bureau of 
Employment was asked to give his views to the committee. It was 
suggested to the committee that where a city desired the establish- 
ment of a public employment office, it should make a proposition 
to the State Industrial Commission that in consideration of the 
state's establishing a branch office in the city, it would agree to 
furnish the " plant " — meaning thereby the rental, light, heat, 
telephone and janitor service. This sort of co-operation is now 
very successfully carried on in the cities of Milwaukee and Cleve- 
land. It is desirable from several standpoints that each city 
should have a direct financial interest in the state public employ- 
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ment bureau established within its limits. The paying for even 
a small part of the office's up-keep will cause the city to feel a 
proprietary interest in it, which will lead to a more careful noting 
of the working's of the office and to its more extended use and 
up-building. The interests of the city could be protected through 
its having one or more representatives on the local advisory 
committee. With the city financially co-operating with the state, 
and with a local advisory committee to look after the proper run- 
ning of the office, together with the general supervision of a state 
director, there should be produced an efficient system of public 
employment offices. 

The result of this suggestion to the Committee on Unemploy- 
ment has been that several cities in the state have made tentative 
oifers of office room, etc., while others have written to ask for 
further information concerning the plan and just what steps 
should be taken to secure the advantage of it. 

We are not giving figures concerning the amount of work 
vione by the various branch offices in this part of the report. These 
figures are given in full in the statistical tables filed as a sub- 
report. One of the things to be noted in connection with these 
figures is that they do not represent a mass of emergency place- 
ments, but show work done in the regular course of normal 
industry. Nor is there an attempt to make a great showing by 
padding the figures with a large number of day workers and those 
doing casual jobs. Eather, these figures show that the Bureau is 
endeavoring to build up a string of branch offices on a firm basis, 
so that they will in time become a series of bureaus of information 
which will have something to offer and which will be of benefit 
to every kind and grade of worker. 

In the table showing the number of placements it is to be kept 
in mind that these are actual placements. No one is reported as 
having been placed in employment unless a report to that effect 
has been secured from the employer or the employee. All appli- 
cants at the time they are referred are given a postal card. This 
is to be signed by the employer and mailed back to the office. 
In case there is no return of the card, the employer is called by 
telephone or is written to in regard to the applicant. As many of 
the cards never come back, and as some employers cannot be 
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reached by telephone or fail in some way to give the office the 
information asked for, there is necessarily always a smaller 
" Number Keported Placed " than the number who actually find 
work through the employment office. The true number of those 
placed is to be found somewhere between the " Number Keported 
Placed " and the " Number Referred to Positions," as shown in 
the tables. But for every person reported placed, the branch offices 
have either the return postal or a card signed by the clerk who 
received the information over the telephone or otherwisa 

Back of these statistical tables which give in cold, dry detail 
the results of the daily work of the branch offices, is a mass of 
work performed which cannot be shown by statistics. These 
tables cannot show the hundreds, and even thousands, of cases 
where advice was given to workers, both old and young, which led 
them to take up work better fitted to their temperament and 
abilities. They cannot show the many hours' time and the many 
useless miles of traveling saved through the applicants coming 
to one central point of information. They do not show the patient 
work of getting a backward man or woman into a satisfactory job 
from which they would have shrunk had they not had proper 
direction and urging. The tables do not disclose the great number 
of young people who received advice from the trained workers 
in the different branch offices as to what trade or occupation they 
should take up. 

The law r^arding the organization of the branch offices into 
different departments is permissive. Taking advantage of this, 
no separate departments for juveniles were established at the 
opening of the branch offices. There were two important reasons 
for this. In the first place, immediately upon the opening of the 
offices, there was such a pressure of applicants that it was all 
the offices could do to handle the adults. Another reason for not 
at once opening special juvenile departments was that there were 
no specially trained workers for the delicate task of handling 
young people. It was hoped that the workers in these bureaus 
would become so well acquainted with industry and so well 
acquainted with the requirements of workers, that they would 
come to have a comprehensive knowledge of all the demands of 
the many industries and the various grades of workers. This 
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sort of knowledge could only come through the actual placing 
of men and women in various trades and occupations. It was^ 
felt that until this training was acquired, it would be wise to 
defer the opening of juvenile placement departments. We believe 
the corps of workers in the Bureau of Employment, after their 
many months of experience, are now ready for this particular 
and much needed branch of the work. The juvenile placement 
departments should now be established in every branch office as 
rapidly as possible. 

Already the offices are doing, along with their regular work, 
a great deal of what might be called vocational direction. Special 
effort is made to direct young people into the kind of work for 
which th^ are best fitted. Too often the young man or young 
woman starting in to work takes the first job available, without 
much regard whether they are fitted for it either by education, 
eaeperience or temperament This results in two dissatisfied 
persons — the employer grumbles because of poor work, and the 
young man or young woman chafing under the inability to properly 
do the work, and resentful because of the complaints, is rendered 
still more inefficient. The employees of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment, having a thorough knowledge of all their local industries, are 
in a much better position than any other agency to point out to 
young people the work which they are best fitted to do. Nor 
does this ability to give competent direction confine itself to the 
young. Many people who have reached middle age are shown 
that they can do better work and earn more in vocations which 
they knew little or nothing about before visiting the Bureau. 

There is, however, a great need for the starting of special 
departments for the handling of children who are leaving school 
to enter industry. Under our present system, the state spends 
thousands of dollars in educating the children of the different 
communities. After receiving this education, they are turned out 
of the schools at any time from the 14th to the 20th year, and 
allowed to hunt their vocation in life with very little well-defined 
or intelligent direction. The child may turn to its parent, who 
often has very limited knowledge as to the industries of his 
community or tho country at large. If the child turns to its 
teacher, it finds but little more help here, and so, in a haphazard 
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fashion, it secures a " job." The state should establish in every 
community a central point to which the child could turn to learn 
all about industries, all about opportunities in staple trades and 
new lines of business, to know which were decaying trades, which 
were '' blind-alley " trades, and what vocation was best fitted to 
its education and temperament. The agitation for industrial and 
vocatioiial education should be followed by provision for connect- 
ing those who have been thus trained with the opportunities for 
employment. 

To help emphasize the parallel between the public school and 
the public emplojTiient office, it has been the endeavor of this 
Bureau to eliminate the word " free " in reference to public 
employment offices, just as the word '^ free " has been eliminated 
as a designation of public schools. It is true the services of 
the public employment offices are " free '' ; so also are the services 
of the public school. To continue the use of the word free in 
refearing to the public employment offices gives them the taint 
(d diarity, and we thus drive away capable workers who resent 
the implication of being patronized. No parent, however well-to- 
do, thinks of charity when he sends his child to the public school. 
But he will not patronize a " free " public employment bureau, 
except as a last resort. 

The Bureau of Employment is constantly finding new avenues 
for usefulness. Some of the branch offices have been handling 
school teachers. In all of the offices there is endeavor made to 
induce farmers to keep good farm hands the year round. To 
aid in this, the office endeavors to select the very best possible 
man so that the farmer may have an incentive to keep him. While 
the offices in no way enter into the wage question in any trade 
or occupation, leaving that to be settled between the employer 
and employee, yet in nearly all cases orders received contain Ae 
information of wages offered. In this way the offices know some- 
thing about the prevailing rate of wage in lines of work not 
controlled by wage agreements. The branch offices in themsdves 
are very interesting places. During the hours when applicants 
are registered and referred, the offices are, as a rule, crowded wiA 
workers. Often the place becomes a regular labor market, and 
employers can be seen in various comers arranging terms of 
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employment with the different applicants. This is especially true 
of farm hands in the men's department and domestics in the 
women's department. 

If the offices did no more than directly connect the work and 
the worker, they would justify their existence. There is probably 
no other thing so depressing to a man as the weary hunt for a 
job — the being turned away day after day from factory gates, 
work shops and offices. After a few weeks of this sort of thing, 
men who, under ordinary circumstances, would be good and steady 
workmen, gradually get into such a depressed state that at last 
when work is found they have become unfitted to do it. There 
should be a wider realization of the many ways in which a man 
seeking work to-day finds it. His most common way is to apply 
at the actual place of the wort. This means tramping the streets 
of the city or riding to many parts of the community where work 
is going on. Or he may answer an ad in the newspaper and find 
himself in line with many hundreds of other applicants. Or he 
may insert an ad in some newspaper and go the weary round in 
answer to the replies. If he is a union man, he can apply to the 
headquarters or to the business agent of his union. If he is a non- 
union man, or is not opposed to working in an open shop, he may 
apply to the employment bureau of an employers' association. 
If he has a family to support and has reached the point of asking 
charity, he may be referred to the employment office of some 
charitable association. If he has a little money, he can go to a 
private employment agency. Here he may be charged a registra- 
tion fee, and if, after some delay, he is finally placed in a position, 
he will be made to pay anywhere from from five to twenty per 
cent of his first month's wages. 

So many varied ways cause a scattering of energies and a loss 
of time and money, not only to the employer and employee, but 
to society as a whole. The method is as primitive as the ox-team, 
and the inefficiency and waste are very great. 

The private employment agencies are of little or no real help 
in this situation. The report of the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin states this so clearly that we quote it here in full: 

The service of connecting employers and working people is something which 
private agencies cannot do as efficiently as the state. In the first place the 
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gathering of information about opportunities for employment and distri- 
bution of this information to those in need of it requires a centralized 
organization which will gather all the demand for labor and which will be 
in touch with the entire available supply. To have many private labor 
agents attempting to give this service defeats the very purpose of a clearing 
house where employer and worker may meet; for demand for help is often 
registered with one employment agent while the applicants for employment 
are registering at other offices. A unified system of employment offices is 
needed to secure the best distribution of labor. 

It must be remembered in this connection that it is impossible for wage- 
earners themselves to discovier the opportunities for employment for which 
they are best fitted. They cannot call at every factory in a large city, and 
they cannot know what distant farmer or construction company needs their 
services, or where railroads and lumber companies are maintaining camps. 
In any case, some agent must make a specialty of gathering information 
about opportunities for employment and rounding up the available supply of 
labor. The worker has but the alternative of calling upon the private 
agent and paying for his information or having the state supply the informa- 
tion free of charge. 

The fee which private labor agents must charge for their services also 
precludes them from becoming efficient distributors of the labor force of 
the state. At the very time when labor is most oversupplied, when there 
are many unemployed and it is important that they go to work at once, 
then the private agents charge the highest fees, thus interposing a barrier to 
the proper flow of labor into the channels where it is needed. Moreover, 
there is ever the temptation to the agent to fill his positions from among 
people who are already employed, thus enabling him to create new vacancies 
and to earn more fees. This practice is universal among private labor 
agents. 

There are many immediate and pressing problems in the dif- 
ferent branch offices of the Bureau calling for solution. For 
instance, what is the best system of filing registration cards of 
applicants so that when an order is received it will be possible 
to quickly select the proper man from the list of those registered ? 
Shall there be certain hours for registering and certain hours for 
referring applicants, or shall workers be allowed to come in at 
any time and make application ? Shall employers be allowed to 
telephone in orders during all hours of the day and expect instant 
service, or shall there be definite periods for sending out workers ? 
How can the floor plan of an office be so arranged that applicants 
in registering shall not crowd upon one another, and how shall 
privacy be secured to the man answering questions concerning 
himself? As it is now, it is very difficult to prevent four or 
five other workers from hearing all the answers an applicant gives. 
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How many and what questions shall be asked of an applicant so 
as not to obtrude into his private life, and yet at the same time 
obtain all the information necessary in properly fitting him into 
some one of the positions offered ? How often shall an applicant 
be required to renew his application, and how long shall his 
original registration be allowed to stand as an active registration ? 
This last question is one of the most vexing, and none of the 
employment offices in this country are able to offer a solution. 
ISTot even the Federal Government has attempted as yet to work 
out a uniform and comprehensive system of renewals, although 
both for the administrative work of the office as well as for statis- 
tical purposes, the question demands a solution. What length of 
time shall a man placed in a position work before he is said to 
have a permanent position? What shall be called permanent 
positions and what temporary positions, and what sort of jobs 
shall be classed as casual ? How shall classifications be made of 
trades and occupations under the many and varied industries 
carried on in this country, so that the records of each office will 
be comparable? At the present time our daily report sheet lists 
21 industries, vnth. sub-divisions of 137 trades and occupations. 
Until some of these questions are settled, there can be no compiling 
of uniform statistics for the country as a whole. 

Shall the local offices throughout the state be allowed to fill 
orders from other states, and shall applicants be allowed to 
register when they are already holding a position ? 

All the branch offices are at present working in close co-opera- 
tion with the various labor organizations of their communities, 
but some scheme of even closer co-operation must be worked out 
for the benefit of the workers and the community. 

It has been the general conception of private charitable associa- 
tions and other like organizations, that the Bureau of Employment 
should make a special effort to place ex-prisoners and also the 
large class of near-unemployable men generally dealt with by- 
private charity. It has often been a difficult task to make clear 
that the Bureau of Employment is a business proposition just 
commencing to establish its business standing in the different 
communities where located. The handling of ex-prisoners and 
the near-unemployable has to be carried on in an entirely different 
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manner from the method used in placing capable and regular 
workers. It is a special work in itself, and requires the most 
intensive treatment, and properly belongs to organizations incor- 
porated and endowed for the purpose of aiding prisoners and for 
the dispensing of charity. For the present the Bureau of Employ- 
ment can be of help in a great many cases, but cannot de\^oto 
the time of its limited force to taking up the matter in a special 
and intensive way. We are, however, placing many of the handi- 
capped and are enabled to do so because we have built up a feeling 
of confidence among employers to whom we have been furnishing 
capable workers. An employer of this kind will often take a less 
efficient applicant when all the particulars of the case are given 
such employer by the Bureau. It is hoped that the time will 
come when tiie Bureau of Employment will be large enough so 
that it may have a special department in each large branch for 
handling these classes of labor. 

The Bureau, especially in New York City, has been of con- 
siderable assistance to the Bureau of Workmen's Compensation 
in placing a number of partially disabled w(M*kmen whose claims 
are' pending in the Compensati<Hi Bureau. Where it. was beliered 
by the Compensation Bureau that a man was capable of doing 
light work, the Bureau of Employment has endeavored to find 
such work for him. Also, the employment offices have placed a 
number of more or less handicapped workmen who have been sent 
to the Employment Bureau by the Bureau of Compensation. 

It can now be safely predicted that there will be far less unem- 
ployment the cmning year than there has been for the past two 
or three years. Because of this, it will not do to be lulled into 
the belief that there is less need for public employment bureaus, 
and that expansion of the system is not necessary. Rather, there 
is necessity for the establishment of more bureaus in every 
industrial center, for the reason that unemployment is always with 
us — the amount only varying with the general condition of 
industry throughout the country. Now is the time to prepare a 
body of trained employment office workers to deal with the prob- 
lem which is sure to follow the end of the European war. All 
sorts of predictions are made as to the effect the ending of the 
war wiU have on this country. Whatever that effect may be, the 
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need for public employment offices to deal with the situation will 
be very great. Whatever plans may be devised for helping in an 
acute situation, if one develops, whatever methods are planned 
for the elimination of chronic unemployment — in either case, 
the work will have to be carried on through the public employment 
offices, and better work can be done through them than through 
any other agency. It would be more than foolish to be again 
placed in the condition in which this country found itself when 
the acute unemployment situation of last year arose. The organ- 
ization of the public employment offices should be so developed 
that the Bureau of Employment would be ready to take up the 
work which was then turned over to hastily appointed committees. 
It is time we laid a foundation for dealing vnth the question 
through a regularly organized agency which is at work continu- 
ously on the problem. 

The experience which the Bureau of Employment has gained up 
to this time shows that the need of a bureau is greater in pros- 
perous times than in hard times. When times are poor not many 
jobs go a-begging, as some worker will soon find the vacant job, 
but in prosperous times when workers are not so plentiful, it is 
more difficult for the employer to locate the available workers. 
We must, moreover, recognize the fact that people are constantly 
changing their positions. In the best of times changes are going 
on, from the office girl to the office manager. Many trades are 
seasonal, old workers are leaving industry, new recruits are com- 
ing in. Machine processes replace hand processes, new industries 
spring up, others move away. ' For all these reasons workers are 
constantly being hired and shifted. A bureau of employment 
has an important function in helping to shift the workers during 
these changes. 

We believe that the work of the Bureau of Employment has 
already proven the value of a state^wide system with a central 
clearing house. There are many other cities and towns in the 
state where it would be advantageous to establish offices. The 
requests from some of these cities that .the Bureau of Employment 
establish a branch in their locality has in several instances been 
very pressing. During the coming year there should be not less 
than seven new offices established. There should be two more 
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offices in Greater New York, one in Binghamton, one in Utica, 
one in Watertown, one in Jamestown and one in Newburgh. 
These cities are tentatively suggested on account of their location 
and commercial importance and also for the reason that some 
of them have been holding out inducements to the State Industrial 
Commission to locate in their district. There are other cities 
discussing the question which will probably make satisfactory pro- 
posals to the Industrial Commission. 

The question of whether or not the state and nation shall 
establish a system of public employment offices has been passed 
upon. It is now only a question of working out the details — of 
how they shall be run in the most efficient manner and in what 
way to produce the greatest benefit. New York is the leading 
industrial state in the union, far outstripping any other. In all 
matters of legislation or the working out of plans for the most 
efficient development of industry, other states look to New York 
to take the lead. The result of this is that all those states which 
have lately adopted a public employment office system, as well, 
as those which are now contemplating it, are looking to this state 
to learn what we are doing with our public employment office 
system. In the states where the development has been retarded, 
it has been because the public has not yet begun to realize the value 
of the offices — the appropriations have been low, and cheap and 
inefficient people hired to do the work. It is only through trained 
and well-paid workers that these offices can be made a success. 
In the states of Massachusetts, Ohio and Wisconsin, public employ- 
ment offices have been appreciated — appropriations have been 
sufficient to establish good working plants and to hire trained and 
practical people. The result is that the number of offices in these 
states is increasing, the work is a success and the salaries are high 
enough to attract capable people who are protected by Civil 
Service. 

In addition to establishing the new branch offices just men- 
tioned, there should also be established a number of sub-stations in 
thickly settled farming communities for the purpose of handling 
farm help. There are in the State of New York farm bureaus 
maintained in 31 of the counties. These bureaus are for the 
purpose of carrying on educational work among the farmers. 
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Experiments with diffwent fertilizers and different kinds of seeds 
are made, and in various ways the farm bureau endeavors to assist 
in the agricultural development of the state. The trained men 
who carry on the work for the bureaus are constantly solicited 
by farmers to secure them farm help. As their time is taken up 
with other work, it is only practical for them to do a limited 
amount in the employment field. The need, however, for som^e 
definite agency to handle the matter has been felt very strongly 
in many sections of the state, and already several requests have 
been made of the Bureau of Employment that it furnish trained 
men to assist in the employment work. 

When the first budget for the Bureau of Employment was pre- 
pared, no provision was made for salaries for assistant superin- 
tendents. The result of this was that a number of capable men 
and women had to be induced to enter the service of the Bureau 
of employment at very low allowance. Without exception, these 
people have done good work and proven themselves well fitted 
for the positions. To hold these people in this work and to show 
proper appreciation of their services, there should be some increase 
in the salaries of not less than 11 of these ^nployees. 

We have already in this report shown the need for the estab- 
lishment of juvenile placement departments in all the branch 
offices. 

The following table shows the expenditures of the office up to 
the 1st day of October, 1915 : 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Supply biU (1914) $13,191 66 

Appropriation bill (1914-15) 49,440 00 

$62,631 66 

EXPENDITURES 

Salaries $27,778 50 

Pumitdre and equipment for eix ofiSces 5,019 18 

Rentals 5 , 162 00 

Advertising, printing, traveling expenses, exi^'essage and stationery. . 3,603 55 

41,653 23 

$20,978 43 



The amount of $5,766.66 appropriated for salaries in the supply 
bill lapsed on the l&t day of October, 1914. This deducted from 
the gross unexpended balance of $20,978.43, leaves a net 
unexpended balance of $15,211.77, which was re-appropriated and 
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became part of the amount appropriated for the general use of 
the State Industrial Commission. 

In closing this report we wish to acknowledge our obligation to 
many volunteer workers who have rendered efficient service in the 
different branch offices. Many officers of trade organizations, busi- 
ness men, university professors, social workers and others have 
given the Bureau valuable assistance — some in the capacity of 
advisors, others in doing the actual work of the office, and still 
others in helping to bring the Bureau to public attention. The 
list is far too long to give individual mention. 

I desire also in this connection to give sincere appreciation to 
the superintendents and the corps of workers in the various branch 
offices for the efficient service they have rendered - — for the long 
hours they have spent and for their willingness and devotion to 
the work. 

Chables B. Barnes, 
Director^ Bureau of Employment. 
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Notes to Tablb II 
For Table II we have arransed twenty-eix occupational groups under males and eight occupa- 
tional groups under females. A large number of widely separated trades and occupations had to 
be brought under the heading " Occupations not otherwise classified " because there was such a 
small number in each. These occupational groups embrace the following trades and occupations: 

Males 
Agricultural Workers Farm hanas, fruit and berry pickers, gardeners, for- 
esters, etc. 

Bakers and Butchers Bakers, butchers and helpers. 

Blacksmiths, etc Blacksmiths and helpers. 

Boilermakers, etc Boilermakers and helpers. 

Bricklayers, etc Bricklayers, masons, plasterers, helpers, concrete workers, 

marble and stone cutters, brick, tile and terra ootta 
workers. 

Carpenters, etc Carpenters, joiners, helpers, furniture workers, cabinet 

makers, finishers, machine wood workers, piano and 
organ workers, upholsterers ana all other wood working 
trades. 

Chauffeurs, etn Chauffeurs, cab and coach drivers, draymen, teamsters, 

hostlers, stable hands, etc. 

Clerical Worken, etc Bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stenographers, typists, 

and office clerks. 

Coremakers, etc Coremakers, molders and helpers. 

Electrical Workers Electrical workers, linemen and electricians. 

Engineers, etc Marine engineers and firemen, railroad engineers, firemen, 

conductors and trainmen, stationary engineers and 
firemen ano watchmen. 

Factory Workers Drug and chemical workers, paint, oil and soap makers, 

glass workers, tailors, garment workers, hat and cap 
makers, laundry, cleaning and dyeing workers, millinery 
workers, shirt, collar and cuff makers, all other clothing, 
millinery and furnishings workers, cannery workers, 
cigar and tobacco workers, confectionery workerSf all 
other food, beverage and tobacco workers, boot and 
shoe makers, fur workers, glove workers, harness 
makers, rubber workers, tannery workers, all other 
leather, rubber and allied products workers, paper 
goods workers, pulp and paper mill workers, all other 
paper and paper goods workers, spinners, winders, 
weavers and all other textile workers, juveniles and 
learners. 

Genial Laborers Building and construction laborers, chemical, oil and 

paint laborers, clay, glass and stone products laborers, 
clothing, millinery and furnishings laborers, food, bev- 
erage and tobacco laborers, leather, rubber and allied 
products laborers, metals and machinery laborers, paper 
ana paper goods laborers, textile laborers, freight 
handlers, railroad section hands, transportation laborers, 
coal, lumber yard, etc., laborers, wood working laborers, 
day workers, dock workers, snow shovelers, ice cutters, 
all other casual workers and miscellaneous laborers. 

Hotel Workers, etc Bartenders, cooks, chefs, countermen, kitchen workers, 

waiters, busboys, all other hotel, restaurant and insti- 
tution workers, barbers, domestics, nurses ana attend- 
ants and all other personal service workers. 

Janitors, etc Janitors, caretakers and handymen. 

Machinists Machinists. 
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Machine Handa Auto rapairera, garage workera, bench hands, aasemblera, 

machine handa and helpers. 

Messengers, etc Messengers, errand boys and deUversrmen. 

Painters, etc Painters, decorators, paper hangers, vamishers and 

helpers. 

Plumbers, etc Plumbers, gas and steam fitters and helpers. 

Poiishsrs, etc Polishers, buffers, plateis and helpers. 

Porters Saloon porters, store porters and miscellaneous porters. 

Printers, etc Bookbinders, machine operators, composing room em- 
ployees, job printers, pressmen, feeders ana all other 
printing and publishing w<^kers. 

Sakemen, etc Agents, canvassers, collectors, bundl^v, wzappeiB, derks, 

Bftlflsmen, shipping and stock derks, packers, window 
trimmers and all other wholesale and retail trade 
workers. 

Tinsmiths, etc Roofon, tinsmiths, sheet metal workers and helpers. 

Occupatiotks Not Otherwise Classified. Structural iron workers, workers in the builaing and con- 
struction trades not otherwise classified, chemical 
workers not otherwise classified, day, glass and atone 
products workers not otho^ise classified, draftsmen, 
mechanical and dvil engineers and clerical and pro- 
fessional occupations not otherwise dassified, brewery 
workers, blast furnace workers, occupations in the metal 
and machinery trades not otherwise classified, mining 
and quarry worksn, railroad switchmen, flagmen, srard- 
men, atreet railway Gonductors and .motonnen, tele- 
I^one and td^japh operators, occiQ>ations in the 
traaqxHtation and public utilities trades not other- 
wise classified, devator runners, moving pktnre oper- 
ators, piano players, detectives, and miscellaneous 
work^B not otherwise classified. 

Femalea 

Clerical Workers, etc Bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stenographers, typists 

and office clerks. 

Day Workers Day workers. 

Domestios, etc Domestics, laundresses, nurses, attendants, manicurists, 

janitresses and all other domestic and personal Mrvioe^ 
hdp. 

Factory Workers Drug and chemical workers, paint, oil and soap makeA 

clay, glass and and stone products wcrken, dressmakers, 
seamstresses, tailoresses, garment workers, hat and cap 
makers, laimdry, cleaning and dyeing workers, miUinoy 
worktfs, shirt, collar and cuff makers, all other occupa- 
pations in the dothing, millinery and furnishings 
trades, cannery workers, cigar, cigarette and tobacco 
workers, confectionery workers, all other occupations 
in the food, beverage and tobacco trades, boot and 
shoe makers, fur workers, glove workers, rubber workers, 
all other occupations in the leather, rubber and allied 
products trades, all occupations in the metals and 
machinery trades, paper goods workers, pulp and paper 
mill workers, all other occupations in the paper and 
paper goods trades, spinners, winders, weavers and all 
other workers in the textile trades, upholsterers and 
all oth^ workers in the wood working and furniture 
trades, juveniles and learners. 

Hotel Workers, etc « Chambermaids, cooks, kitchen workers, matrons, house- 
keepers, waitresses and all other hotd, restaurant and 
institution workers. 
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BiikitWB, «to. Bookbiaden» maohint operaton, job printers, composhie 

room employees, proof readers, ptess feeders and all 
other occupations in the printing and publishing 
trades. 

8aleeir(»neii, etc Agents, canvassers, collectors, bundlers, wrappers, cash 

girls, clerks, saleswomen, shipping and stock dtfks, 
paekersy mo d els and all other ooenpations in the whole- 
sale and retail trades. 

Oceopations not otherwise dassified. . . Farm help, baktfs, sehool teachers, clerical and pro- 
fessional occupations not otherwise dassifieo, telephone 
and telegraph operators, elevator runners, piano 
players and miscellaneous workers not otherwise 
classified. 
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Table II.— NXJMBER OF BEGISTBATIONS. POSITIONS OFFEBED. PEBSONS BE- 
FEBBED AND PEBSONS BEPOBTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS. 



Occupations 


BBQISfTRATIONS 


POSITIONS 


NUMBEB 


BEPOBTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 



Afrriciiltural workers 


A 

3,267 

290 

306 

102 

377 

2.063 

2,197 

3.002 

363 

634 

1.392 

2,266 

4,836 

1,818 

804 

1,834 

2,463 

849 

867 

769 

260 

863 

636 

2,863 

364 

2,299 


a Office 

8.6 
0.8 
0.8 
0.3 
1.0 
6.4 
6.8 
8.0 
0.9 
1.7 
3.7 
6.0 
12.8 
4.8 
2.1 
4.9 
6.6 
2.2 
2.3 
2.0 
0.7 
2.3 
1.7 
7.6 
1.0 

6.1 


n: Males 

2,664 

86 

41 

9 

88 

676 

232 

233 

48 

73 

96 

426 

3,672 

742 

490 

1.089 

668 

261 

247 

70 

38 

366 

98 

792 

62 

761 


18.7 
0.6 
0.3 
0.1 
0.6 
4.9 
1.7 
1.7 
mA 
0.6 
0.7 
3,1 

26.1 
6.4 
3.6 
8.0 
4.1 
1.8 
1.8 
0.6 
0.3 
2.6 
0.7 
6.8 
0.6 

5.6 


2.724 

62 

66 

6 

101 

766 

309 

331 

71 

94 

166 

636 

3.736 

938 

663 

1,273 

766 

316 

278 

108 

44 

443 

116 

1,041 

69 

982 


17.2 
0.3 
0.4 

♦0.0 
0.6 
4.8 
1.9 
2.1 
0.4 
0.6 
1.0 
3.4 

23.6 
6.9 
3.6 
8.0 
4.8 
2.0 
1.8 
0.7 
0.3 
2.8 
0.7 
6.6 
0.4 

6.2 


1,794 

15 

21 

4 

46 

395 

139 

114 

26 

62 

59 

229 

2.363 

480 

396 

610 

337 

148 

166 

48 

17 

242 

48 

380 

31 

433 


21.1 


Bakera and butchers 


0.2 


Blacksmiths, etc 


0.2 


T)nilorTnfi.1r»ra. fttfi 


♦0.0 


Bricklavers. etc 


0.6 


CATDenters. etc 


4.7 


ChaufTeiu^. etc 


1.6 


Clerical workers, etc 


1.3 


Coremakers. etc 


0.3 


Electrical workers. 


0.6 




0.7 


Factorv workers 


2.7 


General laborers 


27.9 


Hotel workers, etc. 


6.7 


J&nitors. etc 


4.7 


Machinists 


6.0 




4.0 


IVf Aflaenffera. etc • . 


1.7 


Painters, etc 


1.8 


Plimibers, etc 


0.6 


Polishers, etc 


0.2 


Porters 


2.9 


Printers, etc 


0.6 




4.6 


Tinsmiths etc 


0.4 


Occupations not otherwise classi- 


6.1 






Totals 


37,693 


100.0 


13,698 


100.0 


16.863 


100.0 

■ ■ 


8,481 


100. 







All Offices: Females 



Clerical workers, etc ; . . 

Day workers 

Domestics, etc 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Printers, etc 

Saleswomen, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Totals. 



1.863 

362 

4,968 

1,928 

1,780 

90 

428 

462 



11,861 



16.6 

3.0 

41.9 

16.2 

16.0 

0.7 

3.6 

3.9 



100.0 



363 

390 

4,660 

1,637 

1.616 

85 

380 

148 



9,163 



3.9 
4.3 
60.8 
17.9 
16.5 
0.9 
4.1 

1.6 



100.0 



647 

402 

6,336 

1,926 

1,811 

131 



129 



10,778 



6.0 

3.7 

49.6 

17.9 

16.8 

1.2 

3.7 

1.2 



100.0 



183 
334 
2.494 
790 
849 
42 
170 

48 



4.910 



* Less than 0.1 per cent. 



3.7 

6.8 

60.8 

16.1 

17.3 

0.8 

3.6 

1.0 



100.0 
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Table II.— NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS, POSITIONS OFFERED, PERSONS RE- 
FERRED AND PERSONS REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS— (Con/tnued) 



Occupations 



BSaiSTBATIONS 


POSITIONS 
OFFERED 


NX7MBEB 
BBFERBED 


REPORTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 



Brooklyn Office: Malea 



Agricultiu'al workers 

Bakers and butchers 

Blacksmiths, etc 

Boilermakers, etc 

Bricklayers, etc 

Carpenters, etc 

ChaufTeurs, etc 

Clerical workers, etc 

Coremakers, etc 

Electrical workers 

Engineers, etc 

Factory workers 

General laborers '. 

Hotel workers, etc 

Janitors, etc 

Machinists 

Machine hands 

Me&sengers, etc 

Painters, etc 

Plumbers, etc 

Polishers, etc 

Porters 

Printws, etc 

Salissmen, etc 

Tinsmiths, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Totals. 



341 

67 

78 

34 

145 

642 

1,002 

1,424 

55 

298 

569 

1,004 

1,378 

562 

340 

796 

737 

479 

285 

410 

100 

490 

395 

1,521 

157 



1,018 7.1 



2.4 
0.4 
0.5 
0.2 
1.0 
4.5 
7.0 
9.9 
0.4 
2.1 
4.0 
7.0 
9.6 
3.9 
2.4 
5.6 
5.2 
3.3 
2.0 
2.9 
0.7 
3.4 
2.8 
10.6 
1.1 



14,317 100.0 I 



58 


1.8 


78 


1.7 


7 


0.2 


7 


0.2 


13 


0.4 


14 


0.3 


2 


0.1 


1 


♦0.0 


20 


0.6 


20 


0.4 


172 


5.3 


221 


4.8 


34 


1.0 


48 


1.1 


78 


2.4 


101 


2.2 


12 


0.4 


17 


0.4 


53 


1.6 


73 


1.6 


42 


1.3 


60 


1.5 


118 


3.6 


135 


3.0 


731 


22.4 


1,096 


24.0 


213 


6.5 


267 


5.8 


86 


2.6 


128 


2.8 


378 


11.6 


637 


11.8 


154 


4.7 


224 


4.9 


96 


2.9 


128 


2.8 


50 


1.5 


57 


1.2 


37 


1.1 


67 


1.6 


9 


0.3 


16 


0.4 


143 


4.4 


169 


3.7 


52 


1.6 


65 


1.4 


357 


10.9 


531 


11.6 


9 


0.3 


8 


0.2 


342 


10.5 


490 


10.7 



39 


1.9 


2 


0.1 


6 


0.3 


13 


"6.7 


108 


5.4 


17 


0.9 


41 


2.0 


1 


0.1 


42 


2.1 


27 


1.3 


54 


2.7 


490 


24.4 


145 


7.2 


67 


3.^ 


202 


10.1 


90 


4.5 


61 


3.0 


33 


1.6 


30 


1.5 


4 


0.2 


88 


4.4 


35 


1.7 


191 


9.5 


7 


0.4 


216 


10.7 


r 


100.0 



Clerical workers, etc 


Broi 

918 

182 
1,603 
1,032 

351 
49 

168 

152 


oldyn 

20.6 
4.1 
36.0 
23.1 
7.9 
1.1 
3.8 

3.4 


tUce: Fi 

154 
164 
1,074 
980 
381 
41 
140 

32 


maiei 

5.2 

6.5 

36.2 

33.0 

12.9 

1.4 

4.7 

1.1 


331 

173 
1,477 
1,286 

541 
78 

176 

30 


8.1 

4.2 

36.1 

31.4 

13.2 

1.9 

4.3 

0.8 


78 
168 
592 
486 
269 
29 
75 

13 


4.6 


Day workers 


9.3 


Domestics, etc 


34.8 


Factory workers 


28.6 


Hotel workers, etc 


15.8 


Printers, etc 


1.7 


Saleswomen 


4.4 


Occupations not otherwise classi- 


0.8 






Totals 


4,455 


100.0 


2.966 


100.0 


4.091 


100.0 


1,700 


100.0 







* Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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Tkble U.— NUMBER OP REQISTRATIONS, F0I9LTI0NS OFFERED, PERSONS RE- 
FERRED AND PERSONS REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS~(Conh'm««0 



OoCUPATIONt 


BVaitTBATIOMS 


P08ZTZ0NS 


KUICBSB 
BBIVBBKD 


BEPOBTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 

oent 


Num- 
ber 


P*r 
oent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
oent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 



SyraeuM Offie:' Male* 



Acrioultor&l workers 

Bikers and butchers 

Blacksmiths, etc 

Boilermakers, eto 

Bricklayers, etc 

Carpenters, etc 

ChauETeurs, etc 

Cltfical workers, etc 

Coremakers, etc 

Electrical workers 

Engineers, etc 

Factory workers 

GeneriD laborers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Janitors, etc 

Machinists 

Machine hands 

Messengers, etc 

Painters, etc 

Plumbers, etc 

P(dishers, etc 

Porters 

Printers, etc 

Salesmen, etc 

Tinsmiths, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fied 



Totals. 



905 

47 

58 

19 

53 

377 

270 

416 

82 

79 

225 

186 

715 

333 

88 

318 

553 

108 

178 

88 

37 

80 

31 

350 

43 

378 



6,017 



15.0 
0.8 
1.0 
0.3 
0.9 
6.3 
4.5 
6.9 
1.4 
1.3 
3.7 
3.1 

11.9 
5.5 
1.5 
5.3 
9.2 
1.8 
2.9 
1.5 
0.6 
1.3 
0.5 
5.8 
0.7 

6.8 



100.0 



790 

8 

13 

3 

31 

159 

64 

37 

15 

3 

13 

59 

995 

179 

51 

307 

77 

47 

62 

17 

9 

71 

2 

150 

3 



24.1 
0.2 
0.4 
0.1 
0.9 
4.8 
1.9 
1.1 
0.5 
0.1 
0.4 
1.8 

30.3 
5.5 
1.6 
9.3 
2.3 
1.4 
1.9 
0.6 
0.3 
2.2 
0.1 
4.6 
0.1 



118 j 3.6 



8,283 



100.0 



845 

13 

23 

3 

33 

204 
84 
60 
27 
5 
22 
79 
1,085 

213 
53 

330 

119 
56 
79 
27 
12 
79 
1 

132 
2 

127 



3,713 



22.8 
0.4 
0.6 
0.1 
0.9 
5.5 
2.3 
1.6 
0.7 
O.I 
0.6 
2.1 

29.2 
5.8 
1.4 
8.9 
3.2 
1.5 
2.1 
0.7 
0.3 
2.1 

♦0.0 
3.6 
0.1 

3.4 



100.0 



529 

3 

9 

2 

15 

103 

39 

17 

10 

2 

10 

21 

724 

109 

41 

157 

44 

26 

45 

11 

6 

51 

1 

43 

2 

54 



2,074 



25.5 
0.1 
0.4 
0.1 
0.7 
5.0 
1.9 
0.8 
0.5 
0.1 
0.5 
1.0 

34.9 
5.2 
2.0 
7.6 
2.1 
1.3 
2.2 
0.6 
0.3 
2.5 

♦0.0 
2.1 
0.1 

2.5 



100.0 



Clerical workers, etc 


Syract 

293 

7 

1,173 

256 

472 

10 

62 

207 


11.8 

0.3 

47.3 

10.3 

19.0 

0.4 

2.5 

8.4 


».* Ftntc 

70 

9 

1,404 

214 

467 

1 

74 

45 


\U8 

3.1 

0.4 
61.5 

9.4 
20.4 
♦0.0 

3.2 

2.0 


97 

11 

1.546 

227 

426 

2 

26 

50 


4.1 
0.5 

64.8 
9.5 

17.8 
0.1 
1.1 

2.1 


38 

8 

801 

132 

232 

6 


3.1 


Day workws 


0,7 


Domestics, etc 


65.12 


Factory workers 


10.7 


Hotel workers, etc 


18.0 


Printers, etc 




Saleswomen, etc 


0.9 


Occupations not otb^wise claasi- 


0.5 






Totals. 


2,480 


100.0 


2,284 


100.0 


2,385 


100.0 


1,228 


100 0. 







♦Less than 0.1 per cent. 
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Table II.— NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS, POSITIONS OFFERED, PERSONS RE- 
FERRED AND PERSONS REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS— (Coriftnti^fti) 



Occupations 





POSITIONS 
OFFERED 


NUMBER 
REFERRED 


REPORTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Nimi- 
ber 


Per 
cent 



Agricultural workers 


Roche 

1,000 

44 

45 

5 

61 

434 

277 

365 

22 

71 

164 

679 

1,022 

248 

145 

227 

405 

106 

128 

79 

44 

106 

98 

364 

65 

359 


sterOJjii 

15.2 
0.7 
0.7 
0.1 
0.9 
6.6 
4.2 
5.6 
0.3 
1.1 
2.5 
10.3 
15.6 
3.8 
2.2 
3.5 
6.2 
1.6 
1.9 
1.2 
0.7 
1.6 
1.5 
5.5 
1.0 

5.5 


ce: Mai 

1,083 
14 
8 

*"i5 

170 

83 

56 

"•*3 

16 

165 

1,018 

141 

206 

179 

115 

61 

54 

8 

4 

60 

34 

131 

22 

154 


ea 

28.5 
0.4 
0.2 

OA 
4.5 
2.2 
1.5 

'o.'i 

0.4 
4.3 
26.8 
3.7 
5.4 
4.7 
3.0 
1.6 
1.4 
0.2 
0.1 
1.6 
0.9 
3.4 
0.6 

4.1 


1,074 

15 

8 

***i7 

147 

99 

78 

* "3 

22 

199 

687 

160 

215 

192 

142 

81 

49 

8 

4 

71 

42 

134 

25 

182 


29.4 
0.4 
0.2 

o.'s 

4.0 
2.7 
2.1 

*6.'i 

0.6 
5.4 
18.8 
4.4 
5.9 
5.3 
3.9 
2.2 
1.3 
0.2 
0.1 
1.9 
1.2 
3.7 
0.7 

5.0 


741 

1 

" **5 
54 
51 
31 

7 

108 

483 

81 

159 

67 

53 

36 

20 

3 

1 
37 
11 
71 

9 

91 


34 9 


Bakers and butchers 


0.2 


Blacksmiths, etc 


1 


Boilermakers, etc . .• 




Bricklayers, etc 


2 


'Carpenters* etc 


2.5 


Ohftuffeurs. etc 


2 4 


Clerical workers, etc 


1.6 


Oorefnakei^, etc 






1 


Engineers, etc 


0.3 


Factory workers 


5 1 




22.7 


Hotel workers, etc 


3 8 


JanitoTfl, etc 


7.6 


Machinists 


3 2 




2.6 


Messengers, etc 


1 7 


Painters, etc 


9 


Plumbf^, etc 


0.1 


Polishers, etc 


1 


Porters 


1.7 


Printers, etc 


6 


^Salesmen, etc 


3 3 


TinsmithB, etc. 


4 


Occupations not otherwise classi- 


4.3 






Totals 


6,563 


100.0 


3,800 


100.0 


3.654 

- 


100.0 


2,126 


100 







Rochester Office: Females 



Clerical workers, etc. 

Day worken 

Domestics, etc 

Faxxiary workarB 

Hotel workers, etc. . . 

Printers, «tc 

Saleswomen, eto. 



OceupadoBs not otherwise darai- 
fied. 



fie 



Totals. 



316 
47 
875 
435 
208 
14 
109 

49 



2.053 



15.4 

2.3 

42.6 

21.2 

10.1 

0.7 

6.3 

2.4 



100.0 



96 

171 

1,028 

366 

292 

40 
105 

40 



2.138 



4.5 

8.0 

48.1 

17.1 

13.6 

1.9 

4.9 

1.9 



100.0 



164 
168 
985 
331 
354 
46 
142 

27 



2,217 



7.4 

7.6 

44.4 

14.9 

16.0 

2.1 

6.4 

1.2 



100.0 



50 
127 
370 
133 
105 
11 
58 

13 



867 



5.8 
14.6 
42.7 
15.3 
12.1 
1.3 
6.7 

1.5 



100.0 
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Table II.— NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS, POSITIONS OFFERED. PERSONS RE- 
FERRED AND PERSONS REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS— (Condnwed) 



Occupations 



RKGISTRATIONS 


POSITIONS 
OFFERED 


NUMBER 
REFERRED 


' REPORTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 



Agricultural workers 


BujETalo Offic 
668 • 8 4 


e: Male 

394 

45 

5 

4 

19 

149 

43 

52 

11 

10 

23 

72 

648 

69 

115 

196 

163 

38 

69 

6 

16 

57 

3 

86 

21 

84 


s 

16.4 
1.9 
0.2 
0.2 
0.8 
6.2 
1.8 
2.2 
0.5 
0.4 
1.0 
3.0 

27.0 
2.9 
4.8 
8.1 
6.8 
1.6 
2.8 
0.3 
0.7 
2.4 
0.1 
3.5 
0.9 

3.5 


426 

2 

6 

2 

24 

165 

64 

70 

15 

9 

41 

107 

649 

85 

124 

178 

219 

37 

82 

2 

12 

76 

4 

94 

25 

120 


16 1 
0.1 
0.2 
0.1 
0.9 
6.2 
2.4 
2.7 
0.6 
0.3 
1.6 
4.1 
24.6 
3.2 
4.7 
6.7 
8.3 
1.4 
3.1 
0.1 
0.5 
2.9 
0.2 
3.6 
0.9 

4.5 


300 

'"*3 

2 

13 

113 

26 

19 

6 

7 

14 

38 

628 

38 

99 

69 

91 

17 

49 

2 

6 

44 

■'32 
10 

66 


19 


Bakers and butchers 


97 

108 

•41 

79 

460 

450 

602 

162 

144 

328 

302 

1,455 

299 

188 

373 

664 

127 

194 

124 

65 

98 

65 

436 

80 

381 


1.2 
1.4 
0.5 
1.0 
5.8 
5.6 
7.5 
2.0 
1.8 
4.1 
3.8 
18.2 
3.7 
2.4 
4.7 
8.3 
1.6 
2.4 
1.6 
0.8 
1.2 
0.8 
5.4 
1.0 

4.8 




Blacksmiths, etc 


2 


Boilermakers, etc 


0.1 


Bricklayers, etc 


8 


Carpenters, etc 


7.1 


Chauffeurs, etc 


1.6 


Clerical workers, etc 


1.2 


Coreniakers, etc 


0.4 


Electrical workers 


0.4 


Engineers, etc 


0.9 


Factory workers 


2.4 


General laborers 


33.4 


Hotel workers, etc 


2.4 


Janitors, etc 


6.3 


Machinists 


4 4 


Machine hands 


5.8 


Messengers, etc 


1.1 


Painters, etc 


3.1 


Plumbers, etc 


0.1 


Polishers, etc 


0.4 


Porters 


2.8 


Printers, etc 




Salesmen, etc 


2.0 


Tinsmiths, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 


0.6 
3.5 






Totals 


7,989 llOO.O 


2,398 


100.0 


2,638 


100.0 


1,582 


100.0 











Clerical workers, etc 

Day workers 

Domestics, etc 

Factory workers 

Hotel workers, etc 

Printers, etc 

Saleswomen, etc 

Occupations not otherwise classi- 
fi^ 



Bujalo Office: Femalea 



Totals. 



222 


10.9 


26 


2.1 


41 


3.1 


12 


1.6 


36 


1.8 


9 


0.7 


9 


0.7 


8 


1.0 


1,067 


52.2 


882 


71.6 


916 


68.8 


672 


74.4 


148 


7.2 


45 


3.7 


61 


3.8 


18 


2.3 


466 


22.8 


209 


17.0 


263 


19.8 


132 


17.2 


11 


0.5 














60 


2.9 


41 


3.3 


40 


3.0 


17 


2.2 


34 


1.7 


19 


1.6 


11 


0.8 


10 


1.3 


2,044 


100.0 


1,231 


100.0 


1,331 


100.0 


769 


100.0 
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Table II.— NUMBER OF REGISTRATIONS, POSITIONS OFFERED, PERSONS RE- 
FERRED AND PERSONS REPORTED PLACED BY OCCUPATIONS— (ConcZwdcd) 



Occupations 


BBGISTRATIONS 


POSITIONS 
OFFERED 


NUMBEB 
BEFERRED 


REPORTED 
PLACED 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


Per 
cent 



Albany Office: Females 



Agricultural workers 


Alba 

343 

45 

17 
3 

39 
140 
198 
195 

32 

42 
106 

95 
266 
376 

43 
120 

94 

29 

72 

68 
4 

79 

46 
183 

19 

163 


ny Offic 

12.2 
1.6 
0.6 
0.1 
1.4 
5.0 
7.1 
6.9 
1.1 
1.5 
3.8 
3.4 
9.5 

13.4 
1.5 
4.3 
3.4 
1.0 
2.6 
2.1 
0.1 
2.8 
1.6 
6.5 
0.7 

5.8 


e: Mali 

239. 

12 

2 

**'3 
26 

8 
10 
10 

4 

2 
12 
180 
140 
32 
29 
59 

9 
12 

2 

"25 

7 

68 

7 

63 


25.1 
1.3 
0.2 

O.S 
2.7 
0.8 
1.1 
1.1 
4 
0.2 
1.3 
18.9 
14.7 
3.4 
3.1 
6.2 
0.9 
1.3 
0.2 

'2.'6 
0.7 
7.2 
0.7 

6.6 


301 

16 

6 

••••7 

29 

14 

22 

12 

4 

2 

16 

219 

213 

33 

36 

61 

13 

11 

4 

"*48 

4 

160 

9 

63 


23.3 
1.2 
0.4 

'6."5 
2.2 
1.1 
1.7 
0.9 
0.3 
0.2 
1.2 
17.0 
16.6 
2.6 
2.8 
4.7 
1.0 
0.9 
0.3 

*3.'7 
0.3 

11.6 
0.7 

4.9 


185 
6 
2 

"*i7 
6 
6 
9 

..... 

8 

138 

107 

29 

15 

69 

8 

8 

2 

"■22 

1 

43 

3 

17 


26 7 


Bakers and butchers 


9 


Blacksmiths, etc 


3 


Boilermakers, etc 




Bricklayers, etc 

Carpenters, etc 


2 4 


Chauffeurs, etc 


9 


Clerical workers, etc 


9 


Coremakers, etc 


1 3 


Electrical workers 




Engineers, etc 


0.1 


Factory workers 


1 2 


General laborers 


19.9 


Hotel workers, etc 


16 6 


Janitors, etc 


4.2 


Machinists 


2 2 


Machine hands 


8.5 


Messengers, etc 


1 2 


Painttrs, etc 


1.2 


Plumbers, etc 


3 


Polishers, etc 




Porters 


3.2 


Printers, etc 


0.1 


Salesmen, etc 


6.2 


Tinsmiths, etc 


0.4 


Occupations not otherwise classi- 


2.4 






Totftl** 


2.807 


100.0 


951 


100.0 


1,291 


100.0 


692 


100.0 







Clerical workers, etc 


104 
80 

250 
67 

283 

6 

29 

20 


12.5 
9.7 

30.2 
6.9 

34.1 
0.7 
3.5 

2.4 


7 

37 

262 

32 

166 

3 

20 

12 


1.3 
6.9 

48.6 
5.9 

30.8 
0.6 
3.7 

2.2 


14 

41 
411 

31 

227 

5 

14 

11 


1.9 
5.4 

64.6 
4.1 

30.1 
0.7 
1.9 

1.5 


5 

33 

159 

21 

111 

2 

9 

6 


1.4 


Day workers 


9.6 


Domestics, etc 


46.0 


Factory workers 


6.1 


Hotel workers, etc 


32.1 


Printers, etc 


0.6 


Saleswomen, etc 


2.6 


Occupations not otherwise classi- 


1.7 






Totals 


829 


100.0 


639 


100.0 


754 


100.0 


346 


100.0 
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T^We lU. REGISTRATIONS AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION BY 0CX3UPATION 

GROUPS 

MALsa 





Number 
of males 
reisistcred 




PBRCSMT 




CiTT 


I 

Skilled 1 
work, fac- 1 
tory work 
and clerical 1 


General 

labor. 

day work, 

casual, 
messenger 
ana porter 


Agricul- 
tural 


Brooklyn (9 months) 


14,317 
6,017 
6,563 
7,989 
2,807 


81.2 
70.0 1 
66.0 
70.6 
74.5; 


16.4 
15.0 
18.8 
21.0 
13.3 


2.4 


SyraouM (8 monUis) 


15.0 


fToohester'^ (8 montlia) 


15.2 


Buffalo (8 months) 


8.4 




12.2 






Total 


37,693 


74.0 1 


17.3 


8.6 







Females 



■ 

; Number 

CiTT of females 

1 registered 




Clerical 

work and 

saleswomen 


Domestic 

and 
day work 


Hotel, 
restaurant 
and institu- 
tional work 


other 
work 


! ' 1 

Brooklyn (9 months) * 4,455 1 24.4 

Syracuse (8 months) 2,480 ! 14.3 

Rochester (8 months) .... 2,053 | 20.7 

Buffalo (8 montlis) 1 2,044 1 13.8 

Albany (5 months) , 829 1 16.0 


40.1 
47.6 
44.9 
54.0 
89.8 


7.9 
19.0 
10. 1 
22.8 
84.1 


27.6 
19.1 
24.3 
0.4 
10.0 


Total ' 11,861 


19.2 


44.9 


15.0 


20.0 


1 
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Table IV. NUMBER OF POSITIONS C«?TERED AND PERCENTAGES BY 

OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 

Malss 



Cmr 



Number 

of male 

positions 

offered 



SkUIed 
work, fac- 
tory work 
and clerical 



General 

Ubor. 

day work, 

casual, 
messenger 
ana porter 



Agricul- 
tural 



Brooklyn (9 months) . 
Sjnacuse (8 months) . 
Rochester (8 months) 
Buffalo (8 months) . . 
Albany (5 months) . . 

Total 



3,266 
3,283 
3.800 
2.398 
951 



68.6 
42.0 
41.5 
52.6 
52.4 



13,698 



50.8 



29.7 
33.9 
30.0 
31.0 
22.5 



30.5 



1.8 
24.1 
28.5 
16.4 
25.1 



18.7 



Fbhaxmb 





Number 

of female 

positions 

offered 




PBB OBNT 




Ctrr 


Clerical 

work and 

saleswomen 


Domestic 

and 
day work 


Hotel, 
restaurant 
and institu- 
tional work 


Factory 
andaU 
other 
work 


Brooklyn'(92months) 

S3n»cuse (8 months) 

Rochester (8 months) 

Buffalo (8 months) 

Albany2(5 months) 


2,966 
2,284 
2,138 
1,231 
539 


9.9 
6.3 
9.4 
5.4 
6.0 


41.7 
61.9 
56.1 
72.4 
55.6 


12.8 
20.4 
13.6 
17.0 
30.8 


35.5 

11.4 

20.0 

6.2 

8.7 


Total 


9.158 


8.0 


55.0 


16.5 


20.4 
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Table V. NUMBER OF PLACEMENTS AND PERCENTAGES BY OCCUPATIONAL 

GROUPS 
Males 





Number 
of males 
reported 
placed 




PUB CUNT 




CiTT 


SkUled 
work, fac- 
tory work 
and clerical 


General 

labor, 

day work, 

casual, 
messenger 
and porter 


Agricul- 
tural 


Brooklvn (9 months) 


2,007 
2,074 
2,126 
1,682 
692 


66.2 
35.9 
39.0 
43.8 
49.0 


31.8 
38.6 
26.1 
37.2 
24.3 


I 9 


Syracuse (8 months) 


26 5 


Rochester (8 months) 


34 9 


Buffalo (8 months) 


19 


Albany {5 months) 


26 7 






Total 


8.481 


46.4 


32.6 


2 11 







Females 





Number 

of females 

reported 

placed 


PER CENT 


Crrr 


Clerical 

work and 

saleswomen 


Domestic 

and 
day work 


Hotel, 
restaurant 
and institu- 
tional work 


Factory 

and all 

other 

work 


Brooklyn (9 months) 

Syracuse (8 months) 

Rochester (8 months) 

Buffalo (8 months) 

Albany (6 months) 


1,700 

1,228 

867 

769 

346 


9.0 
4.0 
12.5 
3.8 
4.0 


44.1 
66 9 
67.3 
75.4 
55.5 


15.8 
18.9 
12.1 
17.2 
32.1 


31.1 
11.2 
18.1 
»3.6 
18.4 


TotaL 


4,910 


7.2 


67.6 


17.3 


17.9 
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(2) REPORTS OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF BRANCH 

OFFICES 

(A) BROOKLYN OFFICE 
To the Director: 

I beg to submit herewith a report of the work of the Brooklyn 
office of the State Public Employment Bureau for the year 1915. 

The Brooklyn office of the State Public Employment Bureau 
was opened on January 4, 1915. During the first few weeks the 
office was crowded throughout the entire day with hundreds of 
men seeking employment. I had visited many employers during 
the month of December, and had been informed that January was 
a very poor month for men seeking employment. Many of these 
employers shut down their factories during the first half of 
January to take inventory; others said that their season ended 
with December, and that January and February were their slack 
months; others informed me that they were employing only a 
small proportion of their normal force, had shut down entirely, 
or were running only part time on account of general business' 
depression. 

At the time this office opened it was estimated that there were 
from three hundred thousand to five hundred thousand persons 
in New York City out of work. Very few factories were running 
full time; a great many were running part time, and a large 
number were employing only about ten per cent of their normal 
force. The building trades were practically at a stand-still, and 
the skilled workmen in these lines were added to the thousands 
of factory workers who could not find employment. The various 
federal and state departments collecting statistics on trade, manu- 
facturing and employment declared that business conditions were 
the worst on record for several years. It was very difficult to 
secure the co-operation of employers. They informed me that 
they were turning men away from their doors by hundreds each 
day. Seldom did they need a man, and when the time came it 
was necessary only to go to the door to select a capable worker 
out of the crowd that waited from mom until night at the entrance. 
When labor was so plentiful it was hardly expected that an 

[291] 
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employer would call upon this office for a worker. However, the 
orders did come. At first they were for men to do heavy work 
or to help the skilled mechanics. Then orders came for young men 
to work in wholesale dry-goods houses which were beginning to 
feel the touch of prosperity in the West, but which had not yet 
reached New York City. Shops located outside of New York 
City manufacturing guns, ammunition, rifles, boots and shoes, 
army clothing, rubber goods, war automobiles and odier war 
material, received large orders from foreign governments and gave 
employment to thousands of workers. For this reason unemploy- 
ment was not so severe in many places outside of New York City. 
Many workers of this city secured positions in these out-of-town 
factories. 

It was not until March that business began to pick up. In this 
month several concerns in this city received war orders and this 
office managed to secure several orders for woAers from 
employers. The foremen who did the hiring for many firms were 
able to get all the men wanted at the factory or workshop door. 
Many of these foremen were persuaded that the Public Employ- 
ment Office was a good distributing center and they, therefore, 
gave it their support. It was in March also that the law prohibit- 
ing the employment of aliens on public works was strictly enforced, 
and during the litigation over this matter himdreds of more or 
less skilled men secured positions, through this office, as laborers 
on subway work. It is interesting to note that one man ^ho 
accepted employment as a laborer was soon promoted to carpenter 
work, later on was made an assistant foreman and finally became 
a foreman. In it large number of cases men who accepted employ- 
ment as laborers afterwards received skilled work whenever the 
openings occurred. With the coming of spring, work on farms 
W-as obtaiued for many men; others went back to work in the 
various branches of the building trades. Shops manufacturing 
machinery, machine parts, automobile parts, tin cans and other 
fiheet metal goods began to run on full time again. Some shops 
making war supplies hired night shifts, and a few factories had 
three shifts of men working eight hours each. The office began 
to fill many positions. 
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The entrance of Italy into the war not only stopped immigration 
to this country, but also caused thousands of Italians to return to 
their native land. Immigration from Europe had fallen off to 
such an extent that a shortage of common labor resulted. 
Employers complained that it was hard to obtain Italian, Polirii 
or Slavic workmen. They said that persons bom in this country 
either could not do the work or found it unpleasant. This office 
was able to supply a number of laborers to these concerns. At 
this time a number of longshoremen were supplied to one of the 
dock companies^ In the beginning these men were hired for 
work which at first lasted from one week to a month. But lately 
the majority of them have been steadily employed. The war has 
caused such a rush of shipping that sailors and dock workers find 
it easy to obtain employment. 

The Brooklyn branch pffice is located within five minutes' walk 
of the Borough Hall subway station, and the surface cars running 
through Brooklyn and over the Brooklyn bridge pass the office 
door. These transportation facilities enable the office to make 
placements all over Greater New York. Naturally the larger 
portion of the office's work' is in the Borough of Brooklyn. 
Employers, however, in Manhattan and other parts of the city 
began to make demands on the Bureau. As a result, many persons 
have been placed in positions outside of the office's immediate 
territory. In lower Manhattan many placements of office helps, 
(men, women and boys) have been made. Many machinists have 
been sent to positions in Jersey City, and several ship carpenters 
to work in Hoboken. Many workers are also sent to the Boroughs 
of Richmond, Bronx and Queens. Farm hands have been sent to 
points on Long Island, up-state, to New Jersey and to Connecticut 
Men who are without homes and have formerly worked as waiters 
or on ships have been sent to positions as stewards on coastwise 
or ocean steamships. 

Manufacturers of men's shirts and women's wear have made 
use of the office to some extent, for male and female help, and have 
even taken learners when they could not obtain experienced women 
operators. Clothing manufacturers occasionally make use of the 
Bureau for clerical help or for shipping clerks. 
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Practically every branch of the metal and machinery industry 
has made some use of the offica There have been calls for gold, 
silver and jewelry workers; for smelting and refining workers; 
for brass, bronze and copper workers, and for workers in machine 
shops and in foundries. In this industry, more than any other, 
there have been calls for laborers, for helpers, for semi-skilled 
workers, for high-grade machinists, tool and die makers and for 
foremen. 

That the Public Employment Bureau performs a needed service 
is shown by the testimony of employers who recommend others to 
use it and write letters of thanks to the office. To acquaint 
manufacturers and the unemployed with this labor exchange will 
require a continuous campaign of publicity in the coming year. 

The results of the Public Employment Bureau in 1915 have 
fully justified its existence, and a forecast for the year 1916 
promises even greater success. 

RiCHABD A. Flinn, 

Superintendent 

(B) WOMEirS DEPARTHENT OF BROOKLYN OFFICE 

To the Director: 

I herewith submit a report of the year's work in the Women's 
Department of the State Public Employment Bureau in Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

The big task during the first year of any business, whether it 
be public or private, is the establishing of public confidence. Dur- 
ing this period must be laid at least the beginning of a solid 
foundation upon which to build up the business. For this reason 
actual returns are only an index of the work that has been accom- 
plished and do not indicate the solidity of the foundation. 

In developing the Women's Department of the State Public 
Employment Bureau in Brooklyn, the aim has been not to secure 
a large number of applicants and placements, but to secure results 
which might be a foundation for larger and better returns in the 
future. The object of the Bureau is not to fill a lot of low paid 
jobs, lasting a few days, but rather to place applicants in steady 
positions and to make them realize that the Bureau can help them 
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better than they can help themselves by seeking their own jobs 
through advertisements or honse-to-house application. 

Like any other new business, the Bureau has been somewhat 
handicapped in its first year's work. In the first place, wh6n the 
Bureau opened its doors in January, 1915, not a worker in the 
office had had any previous experience in employment bureau work. 
The first year's work has meant the training of a staff in all the 
intricacies of placement problems. Moreover, the Bureau was 
handicapped in that it represented a totally new idea to the public 
mind. Many people did not know what a public employment 
bureau meant and thought it another relief agency, while others 
distrusted it, as they do private employment bureaus. The Bureau 
has been trying to overcome both these prejudices. It was also 
opened at a time when unemployment was at its worst, when open- 
ings were few and far between — at a time when a new bureau 
could do little more than register the unemployed, inasmuch as it 
was not an agency to make work but to bring together the worker 
and the job. Finally, the Bureau has been somewhat handicapped 
by uncongenial, unattractive quarters, with the same entrance for 
men and women. 

In spite of these handicaps, however, the Women's Department 
has been able to make some headway during the past year in 
serving as a labor market. That the Bureau has begun to win the 
public confidence is shown in several ways. While in its early 
stages it was called upon chiefly to supply unskilled labor and the 
lowest grade of help, it is now receiving calls for experienced 
workers in all lines — restaurant managers, housekeepers, trained 
nurses, office managers, private secretaries, stenographers (at sal- 
aries from $15 to $20 a week), designers, etc. The Women's 
Department during the year has counted among its other good 
placements several high, salaried stenographers (with college and 
language qualifications), millinery saleswomen, a cook at $70 a 
month and maintenance, and an assistant superintendent in a large 
institution. Employers, in fact, are beginning to give preference 
to applicants having a Bureau introduction card, and some 
employers, both in Manhattan and Brooklyn, are getting all their 
help through the Bureau. Employers are giving their co-operation 
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not only in using the Bureau, but in referring applicants to it and 
urging other emj^yers to use it 

A better grade of applicants is making use of the Bureau. The 
confidence of the applicants in the Bureau is shown by tiiedr 
readiness to refer other applicants to the office, and even to inform 
us of openings of which they have heard. We feel that the 
Department has taken a long stride ahead, when both employers 
and workers are co-operating with us to develop the work. 

This confidence has been brought about in several ways. The 
Bureau has made every effort to send the right applicant to each 
position. To ascertain the fitness of the office workers, a simple 
test has been introduced. All workers are questioned very closely 
as to their experience and ability. In this way we have been 
trying to send the employer the kind of help he wants. On the 
other hand, we have often beem a;ble to get Ae applicant a better 
job than she could have found for herself, and more quickly. 
The policy is to treat the applicant as an individual, each getting 
individual attention, and not being handled as a " job lot." We 
feel that our task is one of placing applicants rather than filling 
positions. To succeed, a bureau must have the confidence of 
wage-earners as well as employers. 

The work of the Bureau when it first opened in January, 1915, 
was poor and discouraging, so far as actual placements were con- 
cerned, but there was at least one good feature, namely, that we 
were introduced to a large number of wage-earners, if not to 
employers. While we could often offer only sympathy and a 
smile, yet we could at least secure their confidence, as shown by 
the fact that many have come back to us later and sent their 
friends. Even though we could not at first secure positicm'S for 
them, we were able, often, to direct women and girls, who had 
been in trades seriously affected by the war, into other lines where 
their past experience might be of some use. Moreover, Ae inter- 
view at the Bureau was often a relief to some of these discour- 
aged women, for then they felt that the state was trying to do 
something to help them. 

But as times began to prosper, as industrial and financial con- 
ditions began ta readjust themselves, the work of the Women's 
Department began to grow and the need for such a bureau became 
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apparent The figures for the Women's Department show a 
steady growth of placements. The Bureau is becoming recog- 
nized as a labor market for the rank and file of wage-earners, from 
the errand girl to private secretary, dishwasher to restaurant 
manager, day-worker to housekeeper, apprentice to designer, 
learner to forewoman. But mere placements do not represent 
the only work of the Bureau. For the last few weeks employers 
on all sides have been crying aloud about the scarcity of labor. In 
the midst of this a woman who had been idle for two months 
came to the Bureau. A position was secured for her immedi- 
ately. Later it was learned that she had been fully prepared to 
commit suicide if she had not found work at that time. The sta- 
tistical report of the Bureau will in this instance show only one 
more position filled. It will not tell of the saving to the state of 
a capable, able-bodied wage-earner. 

The Department also has to undertake a certain amount of 
vocational guidance work. The Board of Health is directing all 
girls, as soon as they receive their working papers, to the Bureau. 
The Department is also co-operating with the public day and 
evening schools, with vocational guidance associations, settle- 
ments and other social organizations. 

It has also had a problem in directing and advising older women 
who have re-entered industry or who have been declared "too 
old " for their former jobs. In many cases it has required great 
tact and ingennity to get them settled. 

When we consider our responsibility for these young girls and 
older women, in dioosing their careers, or at least in directing 
tiiem, the need is apparent for an office fopoe large enough so that 
each applicant may be carefully interviewed and so that there 
may be oi^K)rtunity for visiting and knowing the places of 
employment to which we direct them. 

The year's work has pointed out some possibilities of expan- 
ffion. 

1. The need for a nurses' registry in the Bureau. While this 
work is highly skilled and well paid, it is casual and irregular. 
Such a registry should handle both private cases and hospital 
work. The Bureau has already been able to place applicants in 
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this field, but we ought to have the means for expanding this 
line. 

2. Need for one person devoting all her time to juveniles 
under sixteen years of aga Children ought not to be merged 
with the men and women, as they need special attention. 

3. Larger opportunity for soliciting and visiting among 
employers, to secure orders, to get a better understanding of the 
process of work and conditions of employment. Only with first 
hand knowledge of industrial conditions can the Bureau handle 
the labor market intelligently. We owe it to the employer to 
select the right applicant, and this we do after a personal inter- 
view with the worker. Likewise, we have a similar obligation to 
the worker to select the right job for him by interviewing the 
employer and finding out the conditions of employment. 

4. Need for closer co-operation with other bureaus (whether 
public or private) which do not charge a fee. 

Louise C. Odenceantz, 
Superintendent, Women's Department, 

(C) SYRACUSE OFFICE 

To the Director: 

I beg to submit herewith a general report of the Syracuse 
branch office, from its opening on January 25, 1915, until this 
time. 

The purpose of this report is to show the scope, opportunities 
for service and problems confronting a normal and healthy pub- 
lic employment bureau, together with its general history. No 
statistical information is given, as a full statistical report will 
be found 'elsewhera 

This Bureau was opened at a time when the imemployment 
situation was at its worst. Thousands of able-bodied, reliable 
workers, both skilled and unskilled, were walking the streets in 
a vain search for work. Mills were shut down entirely, or 
employing only a minimum force of workers. A Mayor's Com- 
mittee on Unemployment was endeavoring to cope with the situa- 
tion, or at least to alleviate conditions, but because of lack of 
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funds and incomplete organization, etc, was unable to accom- 
plish much in a tangible way. Public interest was aroused. The 
panhandler and the habitual down^and-outer were reaping the 
benefits. Belief agencies were overtaxed, and indiscriminate 
charity was working havoc. Good workers did not want charity, 
but the opportunity to work. The panhandler did not want work, 
but charity. Consequently, the efforts to meet the situation 
defeated themselves. 

Under these conditions the opening of the State Employment 
Bureau was looked upon as a panacea. The public seemed at 
first to think the Bureau had power to create jobs; that these 
were kept pigeon-holed and all that was necessary was to hand 
them out. Offices had been rented and equipped on the sixth fioor 
of the Cahill Building, on South Salina Street. The Mayor's 
Committee had been using these offices, by permission, for a cou- 
ple of weeks previous to the opening of the Bureau. The loca- 
tion was central and well known, and when the state assumed 
control, the office was literally deluged with a flood of applicants. 
The clerk retained by the Mayor's Conamittee was loaned to assist 
the Superintendent of the State Bureau. At the end of a week 
a woman's department was organized and a woman assistant 
employed. The rush of applicants and the work of organizing this 
department proved too severe a task, however, and in two weeks 
the woman assistant resigned, completely broken down in health. 
During this period the Superintendent was able to secure the 
services of several volunteer workers who were looking forward 
to taking the examination for assistant superintendent. Some of 
these workers are now permanently appointed. About this time 
the city of Syracuse took over the work of the Mayor's Commit- 
tee and continued its clerk on a salary, giving him the title of 
" Superintendent of Employment and Planting." He was 
assigned to the Department of Charities and detailed for work 
in the state employment office whenever not emplc^ed in the work 
of supervising the planting of vacant lots which were solicited and 
assigned to needy families by the Department of Charities. On 
March 22d, a woman was provisionally appointed to take charge 
of the women's department, which up to this time had been con- 
ducted by the Superintendent and volunteer assistants. By the 
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15th of April suitable assistants had been trained, selected and 
^^ppointed for the work. 

The period from the opening of the Bureau up to this time 
may be called the formation period. The offices on the sixth 
floor of the Cahill Building were found to be too inaccessible, and 
another location on West Onondaga Street was secured. Here the 
noise from the railroad and factory overhead made this situatian 
impossible. On June 1, the offices moved to 120 West Jeflferson 
Street. The present location is admirably adapted for the work, 
the only objection being that the offices are on the second floor. 

During the entire first year the office has been struggling against 
false impressions and misconceptions. In lie first place, being a 
public bureau, it had to face the impression that it was a charitable 
institution. All the unemployable of the city flocked to the office 
for relief. One good woman called up and offered to provide a 
limited number of meals for people recommended as most needy. 
Others sent offers of cast-off clothing etc. It was only by vig- 
orous advertising and constant talking that the office has been able 
to diake off these misconceptions. Public addresses before clubs 
and various other oa:ganizations have been of great value in get- 
ting the Bureau before the public in its proper light. 

Another misconception has been that the office was handling 
only unskilled worfc^?s and farm hands. It has been a hard, 
uphill course to get employers to realize that the office is able to 
supply tiiem with clerical, professional and highly skilled employ- 
ees. In the early months the wages offered in many instances 
would not appeal to the better class of workers. In fact, the 
women's department was compelled to state that it could not fill 
Bome of the orders because of the wages offered. Good service ren- 
dered has gradually overcome this prejudice until at ihe present 
time the office is getting more calls for highly skilled workers than 
it can filL Several firms have been brought to the point of giv- 
ing tho Bureau the opportunity to fill all openings of every kind 
in their plants. 

Syracuse has a population of about 138,000. It is located in 
the heart of a rich agricultural region, and is a center from which 
trolley and steam lines radiate in every direction. This makes 
it an ideal city in which to locate a public employment bureau. 
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Its leading industries^ are steel mill^ g^r, typewriter and auto- 
mobile factories, and liie manufacture of chemicals. This city i» 
growing rapidly and devdofHug commercially, thus giving em- 
ployment to a large number of widely varied type of workers* 
Many of these large corporations, howevw, have well equipped 
and long established employment bureaus of their own. The men 
in charge of these bureaus have sometimes been loath to use the 
state office, except in cases where it was impossible for them to 
get the kind of workers they were looking for at their doors. 
Very often, however, the office has^ been able closely to co-operate 
with these employment men to mutual advantage. It has been 
very hard to convince the employing public in general of the social 
and economic waste of hiring at the door. 

The calls for farm hands and domestics have exceeded all other 
calls. Many excellent paying positions frequently go unfilled in 
these occupations for lack of applicants. One of the disadvan- 
tages of farm work is that it is seasonal, many farmers hiring for 
eight or nine months only. By co-operation with the local Farm 
Bureau and by speaking before various grange organizations, the 
use of the Bureau has been extended very widely. The farm 
bureau and the grange should encourage farmers to hire by the 
year, using the winter months for repairs of farm machinery, bam 
alterations, etc. Farm owners should be more willing to take 
inexperienced help at a reasonable wage and teach them farm- 
ing. Farmers have been encouraged to come to the office and 
select farm hands, notifying the office in advance of their com- 
ing. Our experience, howevCT, has been that the farm hands 
selected by the office force and sent out have been more satisfac- 
tory than those hired at the office by the farmer himself. The 
office attempted to set aside one day as " Farm Day," but found 
tiiis unsatisfactory. 

There is always a dearth of good houseworkers. The Syracuse 
office has filled positions paying from five to ten dollars per weA 
and maintenance. If housewives would systematize the work and 
regulate the hours of domestics, giving them some of the liberty 
enjoyed by clerks and stenographers, it would go a long way 
toward solving this problem. 
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The Syracuse office was the first to take up the placing of teach- 
ers. The office found this field already occupied, and took up the 
work so late in the season that no fair estimate of the possibili- 
ties can be given. However, the average wage of teachers through- 
out the state is so small and the necessity of a teachers' bureau so 
apparent, that it would seem as though tzhe State Employment 
Bureau could be of inestimable value to this profession. To 
make this phase of the work most successful, designation should 
be made of the State Employment Bureaus throughout the state 
as official teachers' agencies. This would require one or more per- 
sons in each office, with knowledge of teaching or experience in 
placing teachers, who would devote their time exclusively to this 
work. In fact, the policy of specialization in this office has proven 
very satisfactory. Each assistant has charge of the registering 
and placing of such applicants as experience and training have 
fitted him for. We have separate desks in both the men's and 
women's departments for skilled and unskilled workers. 

One of the most vital elements in the success of a public employ- 
ment bureau is a favorable attitude on the part of the press. Too 
much cannot be said of the good work of the local newspapers. 
At all times they have been favorable, willing and glad to give 
space to the work of the Bureau. Much of the success of the local 
office is attributable to this favorable attitude. Another factor 
which has been of great help has been the personal acquaintance 
of the Superintendent and assistants with a large number of 
local employers. In every case where possible this has been util- 
ized. The cooperation of the city authorities and the friendly 
and interested attitude of the Mayor have been of great valua 

The number of workers in the Syracuse office at the present 
time is seven — a Superintendent, four assistant superintendents, 
a stenographer and a laborer. Each of the assistant superintend- 
ents has charge of a department, two in the men's and two in the 
women's. The stenographer is also the bookkeeper, record clerk 
and switchboard operator. The laborer keeps the office clean, act- 
ing as janitor. The office needs at present a clerk familiar with 
the Italian, Polish and Slavic languages, and will soon need a fil- 
ing clerk. 
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Summing up the work of the year, the phase which I believe 
to be of most value to our community is that the Bureau has not 
only become quite extensively a place where employers can list 
their wants and where employees can register and be brought into 
touch with prospective openings — but also a bureau of vocational 
counsel and advice. Many young people have been started right 
industrially and many men of families have been kept employed 
more regularly than previously. Further, we have been able to 
dovetail workers in industries to a certain extent. For instance, 
scores of farm hands and lake sailors, who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances return to the cities in the fall and winter, have been 
sent into lumber and construction camps. This office has been 
of great value to the farming interests of this section in the hay- 
ing and harvesting seasons. In the placing of skilled mechanics 
and common laborers we have rendered good service. 

It is evident that the Bureau has made rapid progress during 
the first year of its existence, and is more and more proving its 
usefulness and value to the community in which it is located. 

Wilbur T. Clemens, 

Superintendent. 

(D) ROCHESTER OFFICE 

To the Director: 

I respectfully submit the following report of the first year's 
work of the Kochester office of the State Public Employment 
Bureau. 

Although Kochester is a progressive city, ready to seize any 
measure that is designed for its betterment^ certain prejudices had 
to be overcome when the Public Employment Bureau was opened. 
The workers regarded it as a mecca for the " down and outs; " 
the employers considered it a political scheme to create jobs for 
henchmen, and the general public thought it a charitable meas- 
ure to provide relief for the unfortunates. When it was found 
that it was a business proposition, designed to furnish capable 
men and women for any conceivable occupation, the skilled work- 
ers quickly forgot to mention their apologies for coming to such 
a place and the employers soon found it a clearing house through 
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which they might secure the beet workers. Likewise the general 
public^ thanks to the splendid co-operation of the newspapers of 
the city, now appreciate it as one of those great social service 
organizations of the government which, like the public schools 
and the public library, is so impartially managed that any man 
or woman regardless of race, creed or condition obtains a " square 
deal." 

It has been of value to the employer in saving him the expense, 
delay and annoyance of securing his help through the old round- 
about methods. To illustrate, a manager of a large business office 
asked us this question, " Do you happen to have a correspondent, 
a high class office man who has had experience in handling a 
large mail, and who possesses executive ability to manage a depart- 
ment ? " He was informed that the office had a number of such 
applications and readily found a man who reported for duty next 
morning. Such prompt service would have been impossible under 
any other arrangement than a public employment bureau. 

At the outset the greatest problem was the selection of an office 
bijciff, capable of handling the problem. It was a difficult propo- 
sition. A man or woman might be splendidly qualified to fill a 
position in almost any other line, yet lack the essential require- 
ments for a public employment bureau agent. Yet, as a result 
of a civil service examination, a force was secured which, though 
far too small in numbers, possesses tact, general experience, edu- 
cation and enthusiasm to such a degree that it is not a matter of 
time requirements, but of possibility of accomplishing things 
regardless of hours of service. 

It was also necessary to persuade the employers into the habit 
of using the office. Too often was the remark made, at first, " I 
forgot all about you.'^ We were required to persistently " follow 
up prospects " until we had convinced them of the value of the 
Bureau. In the Spring most of the large companies were per- 
sonally visited by a representative of the office. At first the com- 
mon objection was that the office would not have " any applicants 
in our line." After a concern had accepted the invitation to give 
us a trial, it was found that few had failed to continue as custom- 
ers. At the present time over 3,000 employers are patronizing 
the office. Calls have been received for almost every ooeupation 
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of man or woman frc«n highly skilled professional workers to a 
pallbearer. Positions have been offered which paid as high as 
$2,000 a year. 

Rochester is known as a " city of varied industries," hence it 
forms a fruitful field for a public employment office. It is one 
of the leading cities in the United States in the manufacture of 
men's clothing. There are 106 clothing factories, employing over 
10,000 workers. In spite of the fact that the clothing associa- 
ticm maintains an_ efficient employment department, patronized by 
practically all shops in the trade, the Public Employment Office 
has had heavy demands for skilled workers and appr^itices, both 
male and female, irom this trade. 

The machine shops everywhere have been unusually busy dur- 
ing the past year, consequently the call for machinists has far 
exceeded the supply. The office has supplied men not only for 
local shops but also for factories throu^out this section and even 
as far as Olean and Niagara Falls. 

Agriculture is the greatest industry of this section. Monroe is 
one of the three leading counties in the United States in the rais- 
ing of farm products^ The farmer has made greater use of the 
office than any other class. of employers. During the first eleven 
months the Eochester. office had calls for over 1,500 agricul- 
tural workers, including farm hands, fruit pickers, gardeners and 
packers. As far as reports have been received, over one thousand 
of these positions have been filled by the office. 

Many problems have confronted the staff in developing the 
office. It was necessary to secure the confidence of the employer. 
This necessitated unusual care in analyzing and selecting appli- 
cants for pofiitions offered. That this earful selection brought 
its rewards is proven by the frequently made statements on the 
part of employers that " You know the type of person I desire." 

Another situation that had to be tactfully met was the t^idency 
on the part of employers to call for more people than they had 
positions to fill. Such a condition, if allowed to continue, would, 
in the course of time^ have caused the loss of considerable money 
m carfare to the workers who could iU afford to spend it When 
flie matter was explained to them in the right li^t, many employ- 
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ers readily agreed to state their exact requirements, both as to 
numbers and special qualifications desired. 

The Public Employment Bureau was primarily designed to 
reduce unemployment. In keeping with this principle, the staff 
of the Kochester office has been constantly studying the problem 
to devise means of reducing the number of unemployed. It was 
found that many of the men out of work, who congregate in tzhe 
cities during the winter months, were farm hands whose contract 
of service had expired, consequently we adopted the plan of urg- 
ing farmers to hire their men by the year instead of the month. 
The men were ready to work at greatly reduced rates for the win- 
ter months. Thus the farmer was able to secure better and stead- 
ier help than heretofore and the man was assured of regular 
employment at least until the next season opened. This plan will 
be followed to even a greater extent next spring. 

In many industries there are special conditions which involve 
employment of extra help for a few weeks or months. During 
the past year this was especially true of the metal trades. In such 
cases the men or women were instructed to report to this office 
immediately upon the completion of one job, when in many cases 
they were at once sent to other jobs. Thus the Employment 
Bureau acts as a clearing house for labor. . It is the only agency 
which can perform this service. 

The men's department has found the most serious problem to 
be that of transportation. In many cases where men were sent 
to out-of-town jobs, the employer paid the railroad fare, but, fre- 
quently, when the employer refused to advance the price of a 
ticket, an industrious man might lose the opportunity of secur- 
ing a good job through lack of the necessary funds. Provision 
ought to be made for the transportation of unemployed men at 
reduced rates. 

It has also been found that a good man, after a long period of 
unemployment, will become shabby in appearance, thus losing the 
opportunity to obtain good positions. The average employer, con- 
fronted by a number of men, some more prosperous than others, 
hasn't time to listen to each man's story. Frequently, employees 
of this office have discovered " diamonds in the rough " among 
such men. 
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By experience it has been learned tliat a telephone conversa- 
tion with a prospective employer, explaining conditions frankly 
and fully, will obtain an applicant a job. 

In the women's department more serious problems were pre- 
sented. A smaller percentage of women than of men read the 
newspapers. Hence it was necessary to adopt other means than 
publicity and advertising to get good women to come to the office. 
The co-operation of women's organizations, the Y. W. 0. A., the 
churches and clubs was enlisted with the result that employers 
report that they are securing a higher class of female workers 
through the Public Employment Bureau than through any other 
source. 

Our experience convinces us that the average woman has far 
less necessity for obtaining steady employment than the man. 
Even in the ease of self-supporting women, the desire for occa- 
sional and even frequent " vacations " is strong. Where a man, 
as a rule, will accept any position he thinks he can fill, the aver- 
age woman is very particular. She desires to know all the posi- 
tions open, even though you inform her that she is not competent 
to fill them. Consequently it has become necessary to carefully 
examine each female applicant, determine her qualifications, her 
likes and dislikes, and then offer her one position. By experience 
the women have found it advisable to take the position offered. 

The women's department has registered a long list of capable 
laundresses, so that the housewives now recognize the services of 
our office in this line. 

The domestic offers the most perplexing problem of the work. 
Not only is the demand far in excess of the supply, but the require- 
ments of housewives are so strict and the desires of the applicant 
so peculiar that it is difficult to obtain a fair ratio of positions 
filled. 

In most cases the needs of the home are so urgent that the 
housewife will adopt all possible means of obtaining help. Fre- 
quently positions will be filled before the office has had an oppor- 
tunity to refer an applicant This has resulted in loss of time, 
carfare and respect for the Bureau on the part of the domestic 
ierself . Consequently, a housewife on placing an order with us 
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is asked to notify the office immediately if she secures help else- 
where and also pay the carfare of applicants interviewed. 

The office first occupied two small rooms <hi the sixth floor of 
an office building. Four weeks later a ground floor store was 
secured which provided over three times as much space. It was 
tiiought that these (quarters would be sufficient for some time to 
come, but our branch has grown so fast that now, less than ten 
months later, the present location is much too small to adequately 
take care of the business. 

The Kochester office should be located in a large well-lighted 
ground floor store, preferably on a comer in a good section. Ven- 
tilation should be one of the primary requisites. Separate depart- 
ments should be provided for the following: (1) skilled men; 
(2) farm hands; (3) unskilled men; (4) factory and office 
women; (5) domestics and hotel women; (6) juveniles; (7) 
order department; (8) executive offices. At least 4,000 square 
feet are needed. 

The office force is much too small properly to handle the work. 
So great has been the rush of business that it has been found 
practically impossible to register applicants except such as are 
needed to fill jobs on hand. At this time there are five members 
of the local staff with duties as follows: 

(1) Superintendent: (a) general supervision of office, (b) 
preparation of publicity and advertising, (c) assist in women's 
department, (d) visit employers, (e) miscellaneous, including 
attending and speaking at meetings, receiving employers, etc. 

(2) First assistant superintendent — female: (a) supervi- 
sion of women's department, (b) registering and referring most 
of female applicants, (c) visiting employers, (d) filing records, 
(e) assist in general office work, (f ) taking part of orders. 

(3 and 4) Second and third assistant superintendents — male: 
(a) general supervision of men's department, (b) registering 
and referring all men, (c) taking some orders, (d) filing records, 
men's department, (e) preparation of daily report. 

(5) Stenographer — female: (a) stenographic work, (b) 
care of ledger and correspondence files, (c) answer telephones. 
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There should be at least four additicmal cleiks, so that work 
could be arranged as follows: 

(1) Superintendent: (a) general supervision, (b) prepare 
publicity and advertising, (c) visit employers, (d) assist in any 
department only in case of special rush. 

(2) Assistant superintendent — female: (a) supervision, 
women's department; (b) register female office and factory 
workers, (c) visit employers.. 

(3) Assistant superintendent — male: (a) supervision of 
men's department, (b) register and refer general applicants 
except those hereafter mentioned, (c) visit factories, etc., pri- 
marily to learn about trades and occupations. 

(4) Assistant superintendent — male: (a) assistant in men's 
department, (b) register and refer applicants for metal, clothing 
and leather trades, (c) file records in men's department, (d) pre- 
pare male department daily report, (e) visit employers. 

(5) Assistant superintendent — male: (a) register, refer 
and take all orders for agricultural workers. 

(6) Assistant superintendent — female: (a) assist in 
women's department, (b) register and refer all domestics and 
hotel help, (c) file records in women's department, (d) prepare 
female department daily report. 

(7) Stenographer; (a) stenographic work, (b) care of ledger 
and correspondence files, (c) answer telephones. 

(8) Juvenile supervisor — female: (a) charge of department 
for juv^iiles, (b) register and refer all juveniles, (c) file records. 
This clerk should be familiar with vocational guidance plans and 
able to co-operate with educational authorities; preferably a 
teacher or one who has had experience in handling children. 

(9) Messenger: (a) do general cleaning, (b) look after sup- 
plies, (c) go for applicants needed in emergency. 

This office has endeavored to co-operate with other offices and 
such organizations and individuals as are interested in the prob- 
lem. The experience of the past year has unquestionably shown 
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the need of a state system of intercommunicating employment 
offices. Frequently requests have been received for highly skilled 
workers whom it was often impossible to obtain locally. Employers 
have recognized this feature of the Bureau and often ask the 
Bureau to communicate with other branches. 

A short time ago a call was received by long distance telephone 
for a textile operator of certain skill. The employer asked us to 
communicate with Buffalo where men of this class might be found. 
At his expense we telegraphed Buffalo and found a man who 
reported to Rochester, and who was at work the second morning 
after the order was received. 

In another case an order was given for a private secretary with 
mechanical experience and stenographic training, at a salary of 
$35 a week. Notice was sent to all branches. Within a short 
time 32 applications of qualified men had been received at our 
office. 

A local minister received a letter from a Brooklyn plumber who 
desired to locate in Rochester. The clergyman asked us if we could 
obtain employment for him. He was advised not to come to 
Rochester as we already had plumbers for whom we were unable 
to find work. 

The labor unions have approved the work of the local office. In 
many cases the business agents keep in close touch with us, so that 
if we have a position open for a union man we can easily obtain 
one by telephoning the union headquarters. Furthermore, the 
office has been able to place union men in factories which were 
not in the habit of calling on the business agent. 

The Y. W. 0. A. furnishes rooms to girls. In this connection 
the secretary often comes in contact with unemployed women 
whom she refers to us. We have secured and placed many good 
applicants in this manner. 

The general sentiment in Rochester is very favorable to the 
Public Employment Bureau. It is endorsed by the clergy, social 
workers, business men and citizens in general. 

Parents and teachers are gradually coming to realize that the 
Public Employment Bureau is a source of accurate information 
regarding opportunities in different occupations. As a result, 
the members of the staff are frequently consulted by boys and 
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girls who are trying to decide on their future occupations. Hence, 
the one phase of the Bureau which is going to be of greatest value 
to the community is vocational direction. 

Two meetings of members of the graduating classes were 
recently held by the city education department; one for boys 
and the other for girls. At both sessions a representative of this 
office was invited to address the children regarding the different 
vocations. When the meeting for boys opened it was found that 
over thirty of the fifty or more boys present desired to leave 
school and go to work. After the Employment Bureau official 
had explained the value of education and opportunities for tech- 
nically trained men, it was found that only five desired to go to 
work. This illustrates the constructive value of the Employment 
Bureau. 

Harby C. Taylor, 

Superintendent 

(E) BUFFALO OFFICE 
To the Director: 

I respectfully submit the following report of the work up to 
date of the Buffalo branch of the Bureau of Employment: 

The Buffalo branch of the State Public Employment Bureau 
is gradually becoming an important factor among the public 
institutions of the city. This is evidenced by the fact that such 
organizations as the Chamber of Commerce, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., Charity Organization Society and churches of the 
city recognize it to be a clearing house for the unemployed and 
refer applicants to the Bureau. Also by the fact that the office 
has shown a gradual increase in business. 

While there are some industries in Buffalo employing highly 
skilled and proficient workers, by far the greater number of 
employers use principally unskilled and semi-skilled labor. It 
naturally follows that most of the applicants to the Bureau are 
of the same class, although the office has been able to secure posi- 
tions for a great many skilled men. 

A manufacturing chemist was in need of a first-class salesman, 
and failing to get one through the newspapers, applied at the 
Employment Office and was immediately put in touch with a 
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man, who has since proven satisfactory, and receives a salary of 
$135 per month and expenses. This is one instance of the value 
of a Public Employment Bureau in connecting the man with the 
position. Another is the fact that it is a daily occurrence to have 
an employer call for a man of certain qualifications, and to have 
an applicant who will exactly fill the bill apply for work at the 
same time. 

In the women's department there is always a great demand for 
domestics. In fact, far greater than the supply, and almost any 
applicant trained in general housework is sure to be placed in a 
respectable family at good wages, without the usual fee charged 
by private bureaus. 

It has been a great help to some of the firms who called on us 
for typists to help in their advertising department, during rush 
seasons, to be furnished with workers on very short notice. 

Hotels and restaurants, both in and out of city, have been sup- 
plied with help, and invariably have been satisfied with the 
service. 

Quite a few of the manufacturing concerns in the city have 
secured office help — stenographers, bookkeepers, cashiers, tele- 
phone operators, etc., and factories, too, find the office an accom- 
modation. 

The Bureau helps employers in selecting suitable applicants for 
positions. As an example, a personal visit was made to a hotel 
manager to explain the work of the Bureau. During the visit, 
he said he was in need of a young boy to attend the switchboard 
and do other clerical work, but found it very difficult to keep a boy 
on the job. After learning the details of the position, the visitor 
suggested a girl for the place, to which the manager agreed, and 
that same afternoon the Bureau sent an applicant who started to 
work the following morning. The applicant reported that she is 
well pleased with the position, and the employer is now one of 
our steady clients. 

The Bureau not only helps the business people, but also the 
housewife to secure good, competent help by assuming the 
responsibility of supplying them. 

The office is constantly in touch with the public schools, striv- 
ing to be of service to the boy and girl when leaving school, by 
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ascertaining their characteristics and helping them to choose a 
calling for which they are fitted. 

One of the most interesting features of the work during 1916 
was securing the release on parole of several inmates of state cor- 
rective institutions, and securing positions for tiiem. Only after 
explaining fully to the prospective employer all the facts in con- 
neetion with the past history of the subjects are they sent to a 
position. It is a source of gratification to know that at the time 
of this writing they are making good. 

While most of the business done is in the City of Buffalo, the 
office aims to extend its service to all the counties west of Roch- 
ester. Already Niagara Falls, Dunkirk and Olean have called 
for help and the Bureau has been able to send men who were sub- 
sequently employed 

Beginning about in April, farmhands were sent out in great 
numbers. The farmers find it convenient to telejdione or write 
their orders, which are given prompt attrition. Especially was 
this true during the fruit harvest season in Niagara County, when 
fruit pickers were needed in great numbers and quickly. 

While the office is well located, being within two blocks of Main 
street, Buffalo is so large in area tiiat a branch in the Polish sec- 
tion, and one in the Black Rock section, are necessary properly to 
serve the whole city. 

G. P. Berner, 

Superintendent. 
(F) ALBANY OFFICE 
To the Director: 

Allow me to submit the following report of the work of the 
Albany branch of the Bureau of Employment up to this date. 

The conditions of the employment market in the vicinity of the 
Albany office are perhaps different from those of most other cities 
in the state. Albany, primarily a professional and residential 
city of 120,000, is the center of an industrial district of 350,000 
people. As a capital city, it houses all the state departments with 
all their clerical help. It is also a railroad city. There are the 
main offices of two railroads, and in nearby cities are their repair 
shops. It surpasses all the nearby cities in professional, clerical 
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and financial bosinees^ but falls far below in manufacturing. 
Printing, collars and shirts and railroad repairs are the principal 
industries. 

Just across the river is the city of Rensselaer, with 12,000 
people. The main industries are locomotive repairs, a woolen 
mill, and a chemical and dye ccmipany. Watervliet^ a small city 
of about 15,000, is practically contiguous with Albany, and four 
miles north. Its main industries are the railroad repair shop of 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company, and the United 
States Arsenal; also a malleable iron foundry. Betwe^i Water- 
vliet and Troy there is the small village of Green Island, with its 
numerous plants of metal and machinery industries. Troy, on 
the opposite side of tl^e river, six miles north of Albany, has about 
80,000 people, and is noted for its shirt and collar industries. It 
also has a large iron plant and two large stove manufactories. 
Cohoes, which is about eight miles north of Albany, just above 
Watervliet, is a manufacturing city of 25,000 people, having many 
large textile mills. Schenectady, northwest of Albany (the city 
lines about five miles apart), has a population of 85,000, having 
the plant of the General Electric Company, with its 20,000 
employees, and the American Locomotive Works, with about 
4,000 employees. 

It is clearly seen, therefore, that the immediate section of this 
office is diverse and much scattered and consists of several units 
not easily reached. Thus far, we have been able to canvass all 
the hotels, building contractors, manufacturing, mercantile and 
office establishments in the city of Albany. We have also been 
able to make calls in Rensselaer and Watervliet. The other cities, 
we have only been able to reach by mail and answering adver- 
tisements. We have perhaps been useful mostly to the metal and 
machinery manufacturers, shirt and collar industry, and hotel 
and restaurant business. The reason we have been called upon 
to furnish help to this first mentioned industry is because of the 
shortage of that special kind of help at present. In the shirt and 
collar industry, the same reason prevails. In one instance a man- 
ufacturer called us up, asking for some experienced female help 
on shirts. We asked if he was going to advertise and he stated 
he would not, as too much " riff-raff " answered his advertise- 
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ments. The next morning we were able to furnish him the nec- 
essary help, which he later informed us was very satisfactory and 
the best he had been able to engage for some time. We Were able 
to furnish considerable help to the D. & H. E. R. Co. for their 
repair shops at Watervliet. It has been our experience that very 
large plants will not use the Bureau, except in emergencies. 
Nearly all maintain an employment bureau with a man in charge 
at all times who hires for all departments. 

In our visits to employers we have had but three cases where 
an employer would not co-operate with this Bureau in any way. 
Most all appreciate the call and promise to make use of our ser- 
vices. It has so happened during the last year that on account 
of business depression, many of the local firms were laying off 
or running short time, so many orders were not received on our 
calls. However, in such cases, we always requested the employer 
to send us all the employees he happens to lay off or any appli- 
cants for help that might apply at his office; in other words, we 
inform him that our office can furnish any help they may want or 
can use any good reliable help that they may lay off. 

We have had the co-operation of the Albany Chamber of Com- 
merce, Society of Associated Charities, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 
and the employment bureau of the Department of Agriculture. 
We have also learned from experience that whenever we come in 
touch with a public official or a prominent citizen, we have 
received more requests to find jobs for their friends than requests 
to furnish help. We are on friendly terms with all the labor 
unions. We have not been as successful in the building trades as 
we would have wished, on account of being unable to educate con- 
tractors up to the fact that we can furnish them with union help 
of all kinds. However, we are making headway on this phase of 
our work. 

It seems from the above mentioned facts that we have not cov- 
ered our immediate territory as much as would be desired. Our 
present force consists of the Superintendent, two assistants, and 
a file and stenographic clerk — four in all. In order to canvass 
thoroughly the cities of Troy and Schenectady, it would be neces- 
sary for someone to take a whole day off and that has not been 
possible. A short trip to the various parts of the city of Albany 
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or Rensselaer or Watervliet could be easily made in a couple of 
hours or a half day, but such time cannot be taken up for that 
work bu^(Hice or twice a week. We have found it always neces- 
sary that the whole force be here during the morning each day, 
and when one is absent on account of vacation or sickness, the 
immediate offiae work piles up. Therefore, in order that we cover 
our territory thoroughly and so serve the public best, it seems^ 
that a male assistant is needed in this office. Each membra- of 
the oiTice force has his or her daily work to perform. However, 
at times all have been called on to do the work of other depart- 
ments of the office than their own. In this way, the force has 
bec(Hne experienced in all the branches of the employment office 
work, and the work has gone on without interruption or delay 
when one or more of the office force has been absent. 

Perhaps the Farm Labor Bureau of the Department of Agri- 
culture has been of the most help to us. We have had a great 
many requests from them for farm hands, while, on the oth^ 
hand, they have sent us good applicants that we were very glad 
to get. 

We have used three methods in handling help for farmers. In 
some instances, the farmer calls at this office and picks out his 
help from those present, taking the help along with him to his^ 
farm. Sometimes he writes or telephones and arranges for an 
interview with several applicants at some future date. In such 
cases, we endeavor to find out exactly what the farmer wants and 
the conditicms of the work. In that way, we are able to have two 
or three applicants ready for the interview. The third way is 
— the farmer writes for help. He is at some distance from the 
office and is unable to come in. Usually, his letter does not give 
all the information, and we must write for details as to nation- 
ality, age and experience of man wanted, size of farm, number 
of cows, etc., and whether he will pay transportation. If so, we 
suggest that he send a ticket. We prefer a ticket, for then we 
are not troubled with handling cash. After getting a full descrip- 
tion of the help wanted and other details, we immediately endeavor 
to select a man who will fit the job. We have often found it dif- 
ficult to make the right choice, but feel that in most instances we 
picked good reliable men who " made good " and proved satis- 
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factory to the farmer. The second method is preferable, since 
then the farmer and the farm hand meet each other and all details 
can be settled. 

We believe that our office has succeeded in cutting down the 
business of the private agencies in this city. One office has gone 
out of business, and a woman who ran an exclusive private 
agency was not doing any business and requested information as 
to her chance for a position with this Bureau. Applicants report 
to us that there are no places available of any kind at the private 
agencies, and employers also come to us saying that they cannot 
get satisfactory help from these same offices. 

We have endeavored to protect our applicants and prevent their 
accepting work in undesirable places. Recently, we had a call 
for help from a road bouse which did not appear to us to be a. 
good place. On inquiry at police headquarters, we found that 
tke name of the place was not good. We excused ourselves to the 
employer by saying we could not find any help to go to his place. 

In several instances, we endeavored to prepare for future 
demands for certain kinds of labor. During the late spring, we 
addressed a letter to all the prominent hotels and boarding houses 
in the Adirondack and Catskill sections, stating we would be able 
to furnish them with any help tiiey might need when the season 
<>pened about the middle of June. In lie same way, we addressed 
letters to the hop growers throughout the Schoharie hop growing 
district. During the early fall, we learned from two manufac- 
turing plants that they would need in the near future machinists 
iind machine hands. We were able to get in touch with a great 
many of our machinists (although most of them were at work) 
and machine hands, and so Lave been able partially to meet the 
demands of these two shops. Just previous to the holiday season, 
we visited or addressed a letter to all the large stores, stating that 
we would be able to furnish them with needed help during thedr 
TUsh season. In this instance also we made many satisfactory 
placements. Just recently, we visited, telephoned or wrote all 
the ioe dealers in the immediate vicinity of Albany, stating we 
-could supply them with han^osters. We ha.ve been successful 
in reeemug several c»^ders already for this class of help. In f aict; 
in all of the above cases we obtained results. 
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The work of Ae women's department has gradually increased, 
particularly the calls for help, until now there is always on hand 
a greater number of openings than applicants. Albany is noted 
for its shortage of female help of all kinds. This is true in 
domestic help and factory hands. As yet, we have not succeeded 
in inducing any housekeepers to take on male help. On the other 
hand, we have not found very many men who are desirable for or 
experienced in that kind of work. We have been successful in 
bringing factory hands from other cities to work in plants in 
Albany, and have practically satisfied all demands for this class 
of help. If we can successfully fill the future needs of Albany 
manufacturers as to female factory help, we will have filled a 
long-felt want in Albany. 

Our office is on the street level, a good comer building, cen- 
trally located, and a short block from the main shopping district 
of the city. We take pride in keeping our rooms neat, clean and 
in a business-like way. Heat, light and janitor service are fur- 
nished and daily our rooms are cleaned and the floors washed. 
We have chairs in our men's department, which is not the usual 
thing in other offices. The deportment of the male applicants has 
been very good. All remove their hats, there is no loud or bois- 
terous talking, no spitting on the floor or smoking, nor do we have 
any trouble in stopping them from using the office as a lounging 
place. Each morning and each afternoon, after the openings have 
been announced, the men leave the office and do not lounge around 
or read the papers. In our women's room we permit applicants 
to wait. We have placed a large mahogany reading table in the 
room on which there is reading material. We have found this 
table very convenient also for interviews between housekeepers 
and applicants. 

Our service could be improved and work lessened, if telephone 
extensions were made to the men's registration desk and the 
women's registration desk. Also, it would be desirable to have a 
booth. Very often orders that come in over the 'phone are over- 
heard by applicants who sometimes go to the place without being 
sent by us. Our office being on the street level and at a junctiwt 
of noisy thoroughfares, we are unable to get messages distinctly 
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unless the parties on the other end talk quite loudly. Street signs 
and window lettering are needed. 

Oftentimes we are given transportation from employers for 
help in the form of cash, check or ticket As stated before, we 
prefer a ticket However, in order that there may be no misun- 
derstanding between the employer and this office, we keep a com- 
plete record of such transactions and acknowledge Ihe receipt by 
letter of any ticket, check or cash sent in. Our office records 
show the name of employer, date received, amount of check, 
ticket or cash, destination, date used and by whom used. In ship- 
ping applicants in such cases, unless they are known personally, 
we accompany them to the depot, check the baggage, giving the 
applicant the railroad ticket, and keeping the baggage check, 
which is mailed to the employer. 

The office has been open every day, with the exception of 
Christmas and New Year's, and we have also had it open Satur- 
day afternoons and Sunday mornings to accommodate employers. 
From our experience, it seems desirable that the office be kept 
open a short period, one or two evenings during the week. The 
reason for this is that many mechanics now engaged at work, 
other than their own, would find time to come in and register; 
also, those who are seeking to change their occupation. We find 
that often an employer will ask, " Where is the man working 
now ? " it appearing that the man at work has a better chance than 
the man out of a job. Also, oftentimes we are unable to get hold 
of first-class mechanics and so cannot succeed in filling some good 
orders. However, this would be a man's work rather than that of 
any of our women clerks. If there was an extra male clerk, we 
could try out such a plan. We have also experienced the need of 
an interpreter of Italian and Polish. We have been able to get 
along by finding someone among the applicants who could speak 
one of the languages. If we, however, had an interpreter, we 
could gain the confidence of and register many applicants of these 
nationalities. Italians especially are desirable for street labor 
and state road work, while the Poles are much in demand for 
heavy factory labor, foundry workers and machine operators. In 
several instances where these nationalities have been requested, I 
have visited the Italian or Polish districts and have induced some 
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of the people to come to the offioe. The presence of someone able 
to speak these languages would have led to much greater succees 
in filling orders. 

Tlie full details of how we have carried on. the wori^ and how 
we have succeeded in co-operating with the other offices in the 
state^ would make this report too long. We have been growing 
in esperience and popularity and are making new frieoids eadi 
day. We have the basis on which to build the belief that the oomr 
ing year will be iuocessful and that we can be of great service to 
the industries and workers of our district 

Daniel A. Hatjsmann, 

Superintendent. 
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REPORT OF CHIEF INVESTIGATOR 

(In Charge of the Bubeau of Industbibs and Immiobation) 

To the Industrial Commission: 

I have the honor to submit the report of the Bureau of Indus- 
tries and Immigration for the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1915. 

In order to correct an erroneous impression that has been dis- 
seminated and accepted by those unfamiliar with either the four 
previous annual reports of the Bureau or with the scope of its 
work, it is desirable to state that the activities, as provided in the 
statute, concern chiefly the welfare of the alien population now 
resident within the state, and the problem of enhancing the social 
and economic value of these alien communities to the state. 

The Bureau of Industries and Immigration is not invested 
with jurisdiction over either the admission or exclusion of aliens, 
but was created by the legislature to protect, direct and assist 
those aliens " arriving and being within the state " and making 
their permanent residence here in order that they may become an 
asset to the state. The fact cannot be disregarded that the largo 
immigrant population in New York is an important economic fac- 
tor that if protected becomes an asset, if neglected a liability; 
and as our native-bom children are educated at the expense of the 
state, so these immigrants, who come to our country with high 
hopes and pioneer courage, must be educated and trained accord- 
ing to our traditions and directed into our customs and standards 
of living for the sa/me economic reasons that these advantages are 
conferred upon our own minors a/nd illiterates. Each alien resi- 
dent, therefore, as he becomes a better producer and con- 
sumer, contributes his constantly increasing quota of indirect tax- 
ation to the stata ,In the United States it is conceded that work 
men are unit for unit more effective because of the public school 
system. 

New York has an estimated alien population of 3,000,000 which 
ig BO closely allied to its industrial, educational, health and social 

ia2S] 
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welfare that the task of regulating the huge problem is a diffi- 
cult one. In the year 1914 there were admitted to destinations 
within the state 344,663 immigrants, and during the four pre- 
ceding years New York received about one-third of the total immi- 
gration, or over one-quarter of a million immigrants for perma- 
nent residence each year. Although the year 1915 shows a 
decrease of about 900,000 incoming, the proportion of this num- 
ber remaining in the state remains the same; llie 1915 report of 
the Conmiissioner General of Immigration announces 326,700 
arrivals, 95,028 of whom indicated New York State to be their 
intended future residence. 

Thus the number of immigrants arriving at the port of New 
York during this abnormal period of the world, war continues to 
exceed the earlier immigration, and the predominating number of 
non-English speaking aliens has vastly increased the problems of 
protection, distribution and assimilation. 

Unless the state provides an agency where immigrants may pre- 
sent their complaints when they have been exploited, defrauded or 
mistreated, our foreign speaking residents are driven into colo- 
nies where they are deceived by their own countrymen and where 
they never hear the English language. Aliens have come to this 
Bureau for assistance who, after a residence of twenty-seven years 
in the country, did not understand one word of English, but whose 
children had been educated in our schools ; such foreign-speaking 
parents naturally retard the Americanization of their children. 

Much has been said and is being written about the elimination 
of the hyphen and the naturalization of the alien, but little atten- 
tion has been given hy the state to the preparation of that alien 
for citizenship. The elimination of the hyphenated American is 
as certain a guarantee of preparedness to the state as is the main- 
tenance of a regular army. 

" How to obtain your first papers " should be taught and under- 
stood in the English language. What folly to advocate such 
instruction to an alien in a foreign tongue ! It is a necessity and 
a duly for the state to assist in the process of the amalgamation 
of its alien population and to thus accelerate the development of 
an American type. This can be assisted hy a thorough prepara- 
tion for naturalization. The English nation developed a British 
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type and England did not become a conquering nation on land 
and sea until she had developed a pure British- type. How much 
more necessary therefore must education and supervision be to a 
country where the immigration problem reaches the proportions 
attained not only in the nation but in the State of New York. 

If this proposition is a correct one, if the United States 
expects to move until it develops an American type, then exclu- 
sion should be enforced as long as the accession of the alien bom 
exceeds the native bom, otherwise we are clearly moving away 
from an American type and increasing the national problem of a 
heterogeneous population. At present we find that less than 50 
per cent of our alien population who have been in the country 
over ten years are naturalized ; and only about 35 per cent of those 
who are here under ten years. 

The Bureau has co-operated with all Federal, state and munici- 
pal departments, cmd is dovng work ranking second in importance 
to none m this state. This work has increased 600 per cent in 
the five years of its existence, and it may be considered the clear- 
ing. house for information to immigrants in the country at large. 
During the past year requests for advice and information were 
received from every state in the Union except four. 

• The present staff consists of nine investigators speaking eighteen 
languages and various dialects, an entirely inadequate equip- 
ment to handle this great problem, bound up in which is th& con- 
sideration of practically every important question with which the 
state is confronted and including enormous possibilities for good 
or evil, for economic gain or loss within the next decade. The 
economic value of an illiterate, unskilled alien laborer to the state 
has been estimated to be $100 per year; to a literate alien $100 
additional value is conceded ; and this value increases as his pro- 
ducing and consuming powers are enlarged and decreases as he 
becomes an unemployed or unemployable factor in our economic 
system. 

Who can doubt, therefore, the wisdom of a state policy that 
seeks to increase the earning capacity, efficiency, patriotism and 
economic value of its alien population, when to neglect this prob- 
lem means added dependency, unemployment, a drifting, incompe- 
tent contribution to posterity and an extra financial burden on the 
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state. Can any mare forcible argument be propounded in ftivor 
of a state supervision of its inamigrant population? 

At the present time our industries could not be carried on with- 
out the immigrant laborer. He predominates in steel industries, 
subways, tunnels and highways; in fact, the immigrant does 
l^ractically all of the common work of the nation. In high power 
industries the alien laborer receives five times the amount per 
day that he would be paid in Europe; hence there is an addi- 
tional reason for educating him into an appreciation of the advan- 
tages of a higher standard of living. The civilization of a repub- 
lic does not necessarily rely on the perennial exploitation of help- 
lessness. 

The swindling activities directed against inmiigrants extend in 
a descending scale from great corporations to ex-convict petty lar- 
ceny thieves who skulk about the Barge Office seeking to steal a 
dime; and from the bogus doctor, with a string of offices and an 
income of $45,000 a month, collected through an organized gang 
of foreign-speaking " assistants," to the labor agent, who charges 
a $25 fee and ships him to some distant point where there is no 
work, and from where he must walk back from 20 to 100 miles or 
starve. 

GENERAL SURVEY 

The fact that immigration has decreased 75 per cent in the 
year 1915 has not been apparent in the operation of the Bureau, 
and is only noticeable in our statistics by a slight decrease in the 
number of complaints received, which was 4,601 in 1915 as against 
6,053 in 1914. This unimportant reduction, however, provided 
an opportunity to more adequately cover the work of investiga- 
tion, which has increased from 6,551 cases in 1914 to 7,528 in 
1915. Of complaints, 2,357 involved violations of law and 2,244 
required advice and infoi*mation. Of the 7,528 inspections, 2,160 
were case work, 325 re-investigations, immigrant lodging places 
1,424, docks and ferries 1,270, labor camps 824, steamship 
ticket agencies 424, railroad terminals 336, employment agencies 
271, immigi^ant homes 271, miscellaneous 145, evening schools 
for immigrants 56, banks 11, porters 4, interpreters 3, notaries 
2, runners 2. Letters written and received numbered 5,828; 
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office conferences numbered 1,081, and miscellaneous action was 
taken in 651 cases. 

Of the 4,601 ccMnplaints received 2,442 cases were amicably 
settled, 775 refeirred to public authorities, 988 referred to private 
agencies, 281 were money settlements involving $4,747.83 collected 
for complainants, and 165 cases are still pending. 

There vrere 202 immigrant lodging house licenses issued for 
which $1,725 in fees was collected and 2,822 rate cards distrib- 
uted. 

The 824 labor camp inspections involved the living conditions 
of 37,807 employees, of which 18,697 were aliens. These inspec- 
tions are classified as follows: canneries, 379; brickyards, 180; 
highways, 138; railroads, 54; quarries, 47; mines, 10; fertiliz- 
ers, 6 ; miscellaneous, 5 ; barge canal, 8, and aqueducts, 2. 

Camp schedules numbering 327 were referred to the State 
Department of Education with information concerning locations 
where it was advisable . that camp schools should be established, 
involving the condition of 30,323 aliens of nineteen nationalities, 
namely, Austrian, American (colored), Croatian, French, Greek, 
Gterman, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Italian, Irish, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Russian, Eoumanian, Slav, Syrian, Spanish, Servian and 
Turkish. 

COMPABATIVE NUMBER OP EMPLOYEES AND ALIENS OP THE 824 LABOR CAMPS 

INVESTIGATED 

Number 
ofoamps 

AqutdiMli 2 

Highways 138 

Mines and quarries 57 

Canneries 379 

Brickyards. 180 

Barge canal 3 

Railroads M 

Fertiliser plants 6 

Miscellaneous (aluminum, disposal, cdd stor- 
age and paper mill) 6 1.040 680 63 



Greatest 






number of 


Number 


Percentage 


employees 


of aliens 


of aliens 


1.896 


810 


43 


7.534 


4.614 


61 


6.508 


3.860 


60 


8.547 


3.701 


43 


10.709 


4.122 


38 


322 


64 


19 


1.074 


739 


68 


1.895 


810 


42 



Total 824 37,983 18.679 50 
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RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION 

In the matter of third-class prepaid railroad orders iss;ued 
abroad and referred to in the 1914 report, it may be stated that 
the railroad committee of the steamship lines has agreed to dis- 
continue the sale of prepaid third-class railroad orders to second- 
class steamship passengers, thus abolishing, through the efforts 
of this Bureau, a practice that entailed expense and inconven- 
ience to alien second-class passengers. The methods employed by 
trans-Atlantic steamship companies in routing railroad passen- 
gers holding prepaid orders is to be deplored, and passengers who 
purchase railroad orders in connection with their steamship tickets 
through the solicitation and misrepresentation of steamship 
ticket agents abroad, are still suffering inconvenience and hard- 
ship. It is to be hoped that an early adjustment of these matters 
may correct these evil conditions. The present system of routing 
passengers who hold prepaid railroad transportation is arranged 
by " pooling " the railroads, and centraliziation of control is thus 
vested in the steamship organizations whose agents violate the 
rights of passengers by this form of discrimination. The only 
logical way to correct this abuse is to discontinue the sale of all 
prepaid railway orders by steamship ticket agents abroad, but even 
a modification of this arrangement with the pooling system elim- 
inated would accomplish a vast improvement in existing condi- 
tions. 

The fact that a steamship company sells prepaid railroad trans- 
portation to second-class passengers through a commercial agree- 
ment with the trunk line railroads, and after arbitrarily routing 
these passengers abandons them to the mercy of the horde of 
hotel runners, public porters or other ill-regulated persons who 
are lying in wait to defraud them, is an unpardonable imposition 
and injustice to these passengers. The steamship company dis- 
claims any responsibility for the safety of its passenger after 
leaving the steamer, but since it has sold him his railway ticket 
and arbitrarily decided for him over which road he shall travel, 
why should it or the railroad over which he is compelled to travel 
not assume responsibility for his safe delivery to thai railroad and 
to his train? A piece of baggage which is prepaid is delivered 
to the railroad and to the train. There is every reason to demand 
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that either the railroad or the steamship company should assume 
responsibility for the safety of prepaid passengers until they reach 
their destination. If this plan were carried out there might ulti- 
mately be some logical reason for issuing prepaid railroad orders 
in connection with steamship transportation, and indeed with 
some additional concomitants this lucrative form of transporta- 
tion might very well develop into a system that might actually be 
Commended. As conditions exist at present, the steamship pas- 
senger who does pay and is willing to pay for what is represented 
to be advantageous to him, is, on the contrary, obliged to endure 
untold hardships before completing his journey, as a result of 
having been persuaded to purchase prepaid railroad transporta- 
tion. 

DOCKS AND STEAMERS 

General conditions on the docks at present are improved, but 
still leave much to be desired. It is necessary, however, to obtain 
the co-operation of both steamship companies and railroads before 
any genuine reform can take place, and then it can only be accom- 
plished by drastic changes in the present system of handling pasr 
sengers. There should be: 

1. A clearing house established on all docks under jurisdiction 
of this Bureau; 

2. A new system of prepaid railroad orders^ first and mixed 
class; 

3. No routing by landing agents; 

4. All through passengers holding orders should be routed by 
clearing house agent according to trains, not railroads; 

5. Porter and bus service by railroads from docks to trains; 

6. All money <;hanging and baggage charges O. K.'d by clear- 
ing house; 

7. Bulletin boards for baggage rates, money exchange and 
time of trains; 

8. Daily notification to this Bureau of consignments of pas- 
sengers taken from docks by immigrant associations, hotels and 
flteamsliip ageuts; 
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9. Daily diagram to this Bureau of steamship-railroad pas- 
sengers, showing number, destination, train and railroad. 

Under these conditions it would be comparatively easy to 
develop the advantages of New York as a port of entry over 
Canadian and southern ports by the extension of a service to all 
steamship passengers of (1) through fast boat trains; (2) guide 
service, transfer service, tourist service, and (3) protection to final 
destination. 

HONEY EXCHAN6B 

Exchange of foreign money is being conducted as heretofore 
by railroad ticket agents, hotel runners, steamship agents, saloons 
and baggage agents, and incoming passengers are being systemati- 
cally robbed, as usual. Although the law provides that a license 
is required for this form of banking, it is not being enforced and 
anyone may pursue such exploitation of steamship passengers 
who has the requisite nerve and capital 

BAGGAGE 

During the year a conference was held between the Conunis- 
sioner of Licenses and the Chief Investigator of this Bureau oon- 
ceming ways and means of abolishing the abuses practiced by 
baggage agents and enumerated in the last annual report As a 
result it was ordered by the Department of Licenses that signs 
approved by that department stating legal transfer baggage rates 
be displayed by each express company operating on the docks; 
that all charges be collected at a desk and that no " checker " be 
permitted to collect money from a passenger. This has accom- 
plished a much needed reform and as a result few complaints have 
come to the attention of the Bureau during the past year. Credit 
should be given to the express companies operating on the docks 
for their assistance and co-operation in enforcing these rules. 

REAL ESTATE SCHEMES 

During the business depression of the past year some so-called 
" real estate '^ companies operating under pretentious names suc- 
ceeded in attracting the attention of unemployed aliens by insert- 
ing misleading advertisements in the foreign language press and 
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through various other channels. These announcements promised 
employment and offered other apparently attractive inducements 
for the purpose of obtaining the savings of immigrant applicants. 
This Bureau received and investigated numerous complaints and 
finally succeeded in closing a number of these offices, obtaining 
refunds of some of the money deposited, and saving immigrant 
laborers thousands of dollars. It is worth while to describe the 
method employed by these impostors to lure ignorant foreigners 
and obtain money from them. 

An alleged " real estate " firm advertised for a time in the 
foreign language newspapers as follows : 

Wanted, men of any profession to work in Cuba. Must be 
industrious and single. Pay $4.00 per day. Apply from 

9 a. m. to 4 p. m. at the Company, 

West 23rd street. 

This advertisement attracted a number of immigrants who, 
upon being interviewed by a manager of their own nationality, 
were told that they could obtain employment in Cuba for four 
dollars per day, at their own trade; but that each applicant must 
deposit $25 on account of transportation costs, and other expenses. 
After paying this deposit the immigrant was asked to sign an 
agreement printed in English which he did not understand, and 
which contained three stipulations: (1) That the immigrant 
agreed to buy from the said company ten acres of land in Cuba 
for $4,000; (2) that he agreed to enter the employ of the said 
company with the understafiding that each day that he worked 
in Cuba for and under the direction of the said company a credit 
of four dollars would be made on account of the four thousand 
dollar purchase price, less five dollars weekly for board, which 
included meals, housing and plain laundry "(no starch)," less his 
fare, expenses and all other advances made for him or in his 
behalf thereafter or until the said company was ready to notify 
him to depart for Cuba; and (3) all labor credit would be based 
only on the report of the company time-keeper. 

This " company " obtained money from hundreds of appli- 
cants all over the state during the few months of its existence, and 
continued to give excuses for delay in furnishing applicants with 
work from day to day. 
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On receiving complaints from several alien applicants the 
Bureau's investigation disclosed that the company had an option 
on some undeveloped property in Cuba, but that they kept no 
books or accounts of money collected, that they had no bank 
account, and that all money collected was appropriated by the 
" president." Hundreds of foreigners who had signed contracts 
and had paid fees for ohiainvng the promised employment were 
in the city waiting to he shipped. The " company " did not own 
their own steamers as they had stated, and in any event the con- 
tract would have obliged applicants to labor for more than four 
years in order to pay up the $4,000 and become the owners of 
the " property," the value of which could not exceed a few hun- 
dred dollars. It was apparent that the sole object of this " com- 
pany" was to collect an initial payment from applicants, and 
that they had never intended to carry out their agreement. 

The Bureau succeeded in causing the arrest of the Italian 
manager, who was later remanded for the higher courts; and also 
in obtaining the return of money to many of the victims. 

Another advertisement appeared in the Italian newspapers for 
several weeks as follows: 

Good way of earning money for carpenters, masons and 

painters. Write or call from 9 to 12 noon, B. 120th 

street. 

A number of applicants called in reply to this advertisement 
and were informed by an Italian, that on paying $5 they would 
be given a position, guaranteed for one year with a certain " real 
estate" company having land in New Jersey. Numerous for- 
eigners paid the fee, and were given receipts in English, an exam- 
ple of which appears below: 

Tel. Harlem Date 

Received from Mr. . i 

Address ' 

Deposit of $5 on No. of shares 

Lots Block No 

Price $25.00 

Terms $ Down, $2 monthly. 

The Corporation, 

per • General Agent. 

Investigation disclosed that this " General Agent " was acting 
for a certain " real estate " company, having its main office in 
New York City, which had an option on a tract of land in New 
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Jersey, comprising several thousand acres in a town of about 150 
inhabitants and valued at about $1.25 per acre. This was offered 
for sale to applicants for work at the rate of $25 a quarter-acre 
lot, or $100 per acre. This agent had changed his address and 
office four times during one month and was receiving money from 
all over the country in reply to his " ad." A warrant for his 
arrest was applied for and issued, but before it could be executed 
he had escaped to Italy. One of the circulars distributed broad- 
cast read partly as follows: 

Work to be done on property by the company. To be bailt, 
5,000 first class homes and 5,000 workingmen homes. Asphalt 
streets, 4 large factories, 2 large railroad stations, 2 churches, 
2 schools, 2 large hotels electric trolley cars, etc., etc. I 
need 500 workingmen to earn from |2 to $5 per day. Only 
people haying shares in the company will be employed. 

PUBLIC PORTERS 

There are about 225 licensed public porters in the city of New 
York, and as stated in the 1914 report of the Bureau the only 
controlling ordinance regulating their activities is seventy years 
old and entirely obsolete. It is regrettable that the efforts of this 
Bureau, together with representatives of the Hotel Men^s Asso- 
ciation, of the various railroads having terminals in this city, 
and of the Department of Licenses were ineffectual in obtaining 
the passage of the new ordinance submitted to the late Board of 
Aldermen in 1915. 

The operations of these porters, the majority of whom have 
police records, are a public scandal, and the records of complaints 
and evidence of illegal traffic obtained by this Bureau and the 
Hotel Men^s Association from hotel patrons, whom they solicit, 
overcharge and misdirect, are voluminous. 

Practically all porters act as guides and solicit patronage for 
hotels and are doing a regular " runner's " business. While 
runners licensed by the Police Department pay a $20 license fee 
and are under bond, porters pay $1 for the first year and 25 cents 
for a renewal, are under no bond or obligation and there is prac- 
tically no system of identification. Evidence is abundant that 
they continually insult women passengers, and any morning at 
the Pennsylvania Kailroad depot they may be seen forcibly 
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taking bags from passengers and compelling the acceptance of 
their services. 

Many porters, after having been convicted and released from 
prison, have obtained licenses under assumed names and when 
original licenses were revoked, others were secured in this manner. 
One man was found to have used four different names and 
obtained a new license on each occasion. 

The activities of public porters are unfortunately not regu- 
lated so that they can be compelled to confine their efforts to the 
sort of work for which they are licensed. Most of them are regu- 
larly employed on a commission basis by second-class hotels for 
independent soliciting and their official licenses are used as a shield 
to cover innumerable deceptions and abuses. Reports of investi- 
gators disclose such cases as the following: 

During a recent inspection at the Grand Central Terminal a certain 
ex-convict was observed standing in front of the terminal wearing a cap 
with the inscription "steamship, hotel and railroad guide." His record is 
as follows In 1910, he operated at the Barge OflBce under public porter 
license No. 123. Several complaints of exploitation of immigrants came 
to the attention of this bureau, but no conviction was obtained, as complain- 
ants had left the city. In January, 1912, he and another porter were 
arrested and entered a plea of guilty before the Court of General Sessions 
for having induced two immigrant girls to go to their room under the 
promise of obtaining positions for th^m; they kept the girls there for three 
days. They were sentenced on January 28, 1912, to the Elmira Reformatory 
and their licenses revoked. In June, 1914, one of them applied for a new 
porter's license under an assumed name. He was identified and the license 
was revoked. On the evening of October 8, 1914, he was observed again 
acting as a public porter, and since that time has been twice arrested for 
vagrancy. 

Porter P. N. met a Polish immigrant at the Pennsylvania Terminal He 
promised to obtain a position for the immigrant and induced him to go to 
a hotel where he robbed him of $20. N. has served three months for unlawful 
entry. 

Porter S. W. served a three months sentence for robbing immigrants. His 
porter's license No. 356 was revoked in 1910. He secured a hackman's license 
and operated at the Grand Central Terminal, although he never owned or 
drove a hack. He gave this license to a newsboy for 25 cents, and for 
some time operated without one. The License Bureau was notified and this 
license was revoked. He then proceeded to a branch oflRce of the License 
Bureau and obtained another hackmen's license, and thereafter operated 
^\ithout a license at the Pennsylvania Terminal by using baggage checks 
of one of the bogus "express" companies common in that vicinity. 
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Porter F. L. was arrested for stealing immigrant's baggage at the Barge 
Office. He and another public porter obtained $21 to purchase a railroad 
ticket which wag never obtained. He is suspected of having taken another 
immigrant to a restaurant on 116th street, where he robbed him of $2. He 
has not appeared at the Barge Office since the robbery. 

Porter J. B. was arrested for robbing a Greek immigrant boy of $22 for 
a ticket to White Plains. He pleaded guilty and was convicted. 

Porter J. S., No. 2, charged an immigrant $6 for guiding him from the 
BargB Office to the Brooklyn Bridge. He left the city when he learned that 
the inmiigrant had complained. 

Porter P. R. took an Armenian to the subway station and there demanded 
money to purchase tickets. The passenger gave him a 20 franc piece and he 
asked for more. He was given 80 francs additional, in all 100 francs. In 
return R. gave him a $1 bill, telling the Armenian that this was a check. 
He was convicted. 

J. D. K. was licensed in 1914 as a runner by the Police Department and 
operated at the Grand Central Terminal. He was a hack driver before he 
obtained a runner's license. On February 23, he was arrested for disorderly 
conduct and placed on probation for twelve months. On April 18, 1912, 
he was arrested for disorderly conduct and fined one dollar. On March 7, 
1913, he was arrested for disorderly conduct and fined two dollars. February 
13, 1913, he was arrested, reprimanded and discharged. 

The record and character of one "Toney Natilie," a former hack driver 
and public porter, who has since applied for a runner's license, is as follows: 
On October 15, 1912, he was arrested for disorderly conduct and fined 
one dollar. December 12, 1912, was arrested for operating as a porter 
without a license at the Grand Central Terminal. February 17, 1913, he 
was arrested at the Grand Central Terminal, charged with disorderly conduct 
and fined ten dollars. August 26, 1913, he was arrested for violating the 
corporation ordinance, was reprimanded and discharged. On March 26, 1914, 
he was arrested for assault and sent to the workhouse for thirty days. 

Porter J. C. obtained $30 from an inmiigrant to buy a railroad ticket to 
White Plains. He took the money and disappeared. He was arrested, 
convicted and received a sentence of eleven months and twenty-nine days. 
Two days after his release, he was discovered obtaining money from an alien 
on the pretense that he was an immigrant official and that he would obtain 
the release of another immigrant detained on Ellis Island. He was convicted 
and sentenced to one year in state prison. Three weeks after his release 
from prison he was arrested, charged with steading $80. He was again 
convicted and sentenced to one year in state prison. 

PORTERS AT RAILROAD TBRlflNALS 

A survey of conditions at the Grand Central discloeea from 
G5 to 75 public porters and public runners constantly operating 
outside of this terminal and in and around the two blocks from 
Fourth to Madison avenues. During a recent inspection, 18 pub- 
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lie porters were observed at one time standing at the northeast 
comer of Madison avenue at the subway exit. 

These disorderly and unrestrained " porters '* are thus author- 
ized to annoy passengers and obstruct the sidewalks about both 
the Grand Central and Pennsylvania Terminals, and the private 
police of these railroads are largely employed in protecting incom- 
ing strangers from their activities. The police records of both of 
these railroads are largely composed of such complaints. But the 
fact remains that acting under license and authority of the city 
of New York and in defiance of the rights of property owners 
and business interests, 200 so-called " porters," a floating, lazy, 
incompetent class of men, seek this sort of livelihood because they 
will not work and they should not be encouraged by authority of 
the municipality. 

A public porter license grants to the holder the privil^e of 
accx)sting strangers, both citizens and aliens, coming into the city 
who unwittingly fall a prey to their infamous and illegal meth- 
ods. It is imperative that the Board of Aldermen give attention 
to the, request of the organizations and departments interested in 
abolishing these scandalous conditions, or, preferably, that the 
charter be amended to place public porters with runners under 
proper restraint. 

BOGUS MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS 

During the year 1914, this Bureau began a campaign of exter- 
mination against bogus doctors and medical " museums." Chief 
Magistrate McAdoo issued 57 warrants against persons charged 
with violation of the Public Health Law and with maintaining 
these public nuisances on evidence obtained by this Bureau and 
the County Medical Society. All of the defendants were con- 
victed with the exception of one who is now a fugitive from jus- 
tice. Some of the worst offenders were sent to jail and fines were 
imposed upon others of from $100 to $500, and in a few cases 
sentence was suspended. 

For many years so-called medical " museums " have been con- 
ducted in the city of New York. They were simply places which 
ignorant foreigners were induced to enter to be robbed of their 
savings. As a result of the work of our investigators with the 
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co-operation of the County Medical Society and the District 
Attomey^s office, these museums no longer exist, and the aliens in 
the community have been protected against a great swindle. 
Investigations conducted by the Bureau show that these museums 
and their so-called " doctors " obtained many thousands of dol- 
lars weekly defrauding foreigners. The proprietor of one of the 
larger offices stated that unless the profits averaged $4,000 a 
month it would be closed. One of the worst offenders was a man 
named Henry J. Schireson. This man conducted offices in Bos- 
ton, Mass., Seranton, Pa., Wilkes Barre, Pa., Johnstown, Pa., Sus- 
quehanna, Pa., Philadelphia Pa., Youngstown, Pa., Shenandoah, 
Pa., Providence, R. I., Cleveland, O., Detroit, Mich., and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. His income was estimated to be about $100,000 a 
year and his record was a thoroughly bad one. He had been in 
trouble with the authorities in almost every city where he had 
conducted his business. He was admitted to practice in the State 
of Vermont in the year 1909 and after obtaining his certificate in 
that state went to Ohio and was admitted there and in other states 
by reciprocity, where he was licensed to practice medicine by the 
endorsement of his Vermont licensa Investigations conducted 
by this Bureau disclosed that Schireson had employed some other 
person to take the original examination for him, and that after 
the impostor had passed the examination Schireson obtained the 
certificate. The fraud was subsequently discovered and the Med- 
ical Board of the State of Vermont thereafter ruled that all appli-. 
cants should be required to appear before the Medical Board for 
examination to be photographed before taking the examination. 
This man was sentenced to ten months in the state prison in the 
State of Pennsylvania and after spending a short time in jail he 
was pardoned. The Bureau received letters from district attor- 
neys and other officials from different parts of the country in ref- 
erence to Schireson, the following letter being received from the 
district attorney of Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania: 

Your letter of May 20th, inquiring as to Henry J. Schireson, has been 
received. This man at one tim^ conducted a medical office in this city. As 
soon as the authorities got after him he left for Pittsburgh, where I believe 
he was arrested and sentenced. He claimed while here to have a license 
from the State of Pennsylvania, and he exhibited what at least purported 
to be a license. Whether it was valid or not, or whether it was obtained 
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fraudulently or not, I do not know. Schireson had the reputation of oon- 
ducting a medical office on the following plan: He solicited business among 
the foreigners of this county. He had several rooms and several assistants. 
When the foreign patient would come to his office, one of these assistants 
would have the patient strip off and leave his clothes in a certain ro<Hn, while 
*^ Doctor ** Schireson would have the patient step into another room to be 
examined. While the patient was being examined the assistant would go 
through the patient's clothes to ascertain how much money he had. Charges 
were fixed in accordance with the success of the assistant's investigations as 
to the amount the victim could stand. This was Sohireson's reputation. 
The facts were not brought out at any trial in this county. 

The following letter was received from the State Medical 
Board of Michigan: 

In reply to your inquiry of the 18th inst., relative to Dr. Henry Junius 
Schbeson, I will state briefly as follows: 

Dr. Schireson obtained a medical license from this board under date of 
July 3, 1911. We subsequently received official evidence that some of the 
statements sworn to in his application were false, and his license, therefore, 
was cancelled by this board at its meeting on October 11, 1911. He, however, 
did not discontinue his practice in this city, and was arrested by the 
authorities and convicted for practicing in violation of the Medical Act. 
He was released under bail, which he afterwards forfeited. Later he was 
arrested in a Pittsburgh hotel under an assumed name. I enclose you a copy 
^ a newspaper clipping on file in this office, covering his activities in 
Pittsburgh. You can undoubtedly obtain full information ixom the officials 
of that city. 

The following letter was received from the office of the District 
Attorney of the County of Alleghany, Pa. : 

In reply to your letter of May 20th, regarding one Henry J. Schireson, 
beg to state that he was with one J. J. Weitzman arrested in this city in 1912 
upon a charge of conspiracy to defraud, based on information secured by 
this office. 

They had opened offices which they called the " Pittsburgh Clinic," fitting 
the same with a number of machines and devices, by the use of which they 
represented to persons applying for treatment, that they could diagnose 
diseases and conditions of the body and blood. They would represent to 
applicants, who were mostly ignorant foreigners, and who were suffering 
from slight ailments and disorders, that their condition was serious and that 
it would require medical treatment with them for a long period of time, by 
which means they would secure large sums of money. 

Schireson and Weitzman both entered pleas of nolo contendere to this 
charge of conspiracy on October 14, 1912. Schireson was sentenced to the 
Alleghany County Work House on November 9, 1912, for a period of tetn 
months and was released by a pardon on January 15, 1913. Weitzman 
was sentenced eight months to the same institution. Schireson came here 
from Detroit and was wanted in that city at the time. 
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One of the other defendants arrested owned a chain of museums 
in the city of New York. The amount of money he had obtained 
from foreigners in these museums was enormous. Evidence dis- 
closed that his profits amounted to several thousand dollars per 
month. This man was convicted and was compelled to close all 
of his museums. 

Advertisements were inserted in foreign newspapers whereby 
readers were informed that, celebrated " professors " would cure 
every ill known to humanity and that if a cure was not effected 
the money would be returned to the patient The patients were 
told that celebrated professors, graduates of universities of Europe, 
were in daily attendance at the museums and doctors' offices, and 
when a patient interviewed the famous " professor " he was 
assured that he was suffering from some serious disease, but that 
he could be cured, provided he followed instructions. As a mat- 
ter of fact these famous " professors " were simply interpreters 
and their sole business was to make the victim believe he was suf- 
fering from a serious disease that required immediate medical 
attention, and that if he did not follow this advice, death would 
result. The files of this Bureau are replete with instances where 
persons had given all of their savings to these impostors. There is 
on record a case of two Greek boys who read an advertisment in 
the Greek newspaper and after going to the office of the doctor or 
" professor,^' one of the boys was informed that he was suffering 
from leprosy. He was informed that it would be necessary for 
him to call at the doctor's office every day and that the visits should 
be made at night, because if he was seen on the street in the day- 
time the authorities would apprehend him and he would be 
imprisoned. This victim was induced to part with his life's sav- 
ings. Of course he did not have leprosy, in fact his illness was 
originally imimportant, but when he called at this Bureau with 
his brother he was a nervous wreck, and this condition was the 
result of the treatment given him at the office of the " professor." 

As a result the following persons were convicted for violation 
of the Public Health Law, that is to say, practicing medicine 
without a license; or of maintaining a public nuisance in that 
they conducted offices and " museums " wherein persons were 
defrauded by men who impersonated physicians : 
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Result of 
Namb proBecutl(m 

Leonard Landen $100—30 daym 

Sidney S. Engleman Suspended 

Kucelman Suspended 

Dr. William S. Ewing Suspended 

Louis Price Dismissed 

William Dubbin Dismissed 

George Garifolas Six months. 

Constantin Lyras $250—60 day» 

J. C. Brown $150—30 days 

Victor Brod. $100—30 dayn 

Isadore Hyman. Suspended 

William B. Hunt Suspended 

Julis Jelsiok Suspended 

John Tulea .• Suspended 

Miss Rose Roberts Suspended 

Henry J. Schireson Six months 

Gerald Rothman Suspended 

G. C. Brown Suspended 

Frank T. Brough Suspended 

Dr. B. Mets Dismissed 

James Flippen. $600 

George Moscow Suspended 

Milton Sampson Suspended 

Thomas L. Ward $250 

Otto C. Bubeck $250 

Smiley Blackwood Suspended 

Maxwell Branner Suspended 

Franklin P. Hannon Suspended 

Adolph Shiughter $500 

Charles Noack Suspended 

James Von Spiegel Suspended 

George I. Idromenos $160 

Nicolas Metaxas $160 

Eftimis Efthimiou Fugitive 

The effect of these arrests and prosecutions was an important 
step in the reformation of conditions whidi it is desirable to abol- 
ish, and to the attorney for the County Medical Society, the Chief 
Magistrate, the Second Deputy Commissioner of Police, this 
Bureau is greatly indebted for valuable co-operation and 
assistance. 

Unfortunately there is at present no disciplinary body of the 
medical profession which can handle complaints and reccwnmend 
suspension or revocation of license and other summary punish- 
ment for unethical practices by members of that profession. Such 
an organization on the same principle as the Bar Association is 
not only desirable, but necessary, and steps are already under way 
to propose such legislation as may be necessary to create such a 
body. 
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The difficulty of obtaining evidence and of classifying the 
offences, tc^ether with the prevalence of medical advertisements 
in foreign language papers^ attest that some stricter regulation of 
these matters is necessary. 

PHONOGRAPH SWINDLERS 

One of the most prolific sources of swindling immigrants and 
aliens is the phonc^aph mail order business, a lucrative and 
highly organized mode of extracting money from the unsuspect- 
ing through the medium of the foreign press. Advertisements 
are inserted in various languages, stating that on payment of $5 
and an agreement to pay the balance in small installments, a 
machine will immediately be forwarded to the purchaser "with 
records of your national songs in your own tongue." 

On receiving the initial payment the phonograph company for- 
wards a machine by express with the entire balance to be col- 
lected 0. O. D. When the alien is notified by the express com- 
pany he is shocked at the " mistake " and protests to the phono- 
graph concern, with the result that this company retains both the 
machine and the original payment. The immigrant being help- 
less and unfamiliar with either the language or usage of the coun- 
try, thus loses his hard-earned money aud his remonstrance 
remains unheeded. 

For several years complaints have been received from all parts 
oi the United States from immigrants of all nationalities who 
have been systematically defrauded. An investigation was con- 
ducted, complainants were interviewed, and the co-operation of 
the Post-Office Department was enlisted, with the result that 65 
complete cases were prepared against one Saul Birns who was the 
chief offender. It was ascrtained that his fraudulent transactions 
netted him about $125,000 per year and that he had provided an 
emergency deposit of $30,000 to be used for legal services should 
he be arrested. Birns operated three companies. The " Saul 
Birns Company,*' the " Atlantic Talking Machine Company," and 
the " Metropolitan Phonograph Company." His circulars dis- 
played machines selling at from $10 to $75, each being funda- 
mentally the same machine and costing him not more than $8 
wholesale. The representative of one company, from whom he 
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purchased these machines, testified in court that Birns' purchases 
amounted to $6,000 per month from this one concern. Bims was 
finally arrested, indicted and convicted under section 215, 
U. S. C. C. He first pleaded "not guilty" and afterward 
changed his plea. He produced a physician in court who testi- 
fied he was suffering from mastoiditis and that his wife was suf- 
fering from another ailment which invariably affects the wives 
of indicted swindlers. He was fined $750, an absurdly inade- 
quate punishment for a man whose swindling operations extended 
from ocean to ocean, and who for years had unscrupulously rob- 
bed ignorant and hardworking foreigners to the amount of over 
$100,000 per year. 

Joseph Kalman, proprietor of the "Adria Phonograph Coti- 
pany, " the " Pallas Phonograph Company," and the " Metropoli- 
tan Phonograph Company," was convicted under the same section 
and fined $100. 

Joseph H. Mayers, the proprietor of the " International Phon- 
ograph Company " and the " Supreme Music Company," under 
the same section, was fined $350. Mr. Mayers was also the presi- 
dent of the " New York Credit Watch and Jewelry Company." 
Other cases are still pending. 

The immigrant and his hard earned pennies are indeed an 
object of envy of the prolific brains of the organized swindling 
fraternity I 

LABOR CAMPS 

The inspection of 824 labor camps during the year developed 
many improvements and a more general spirit of co-operation 
among employers than has been indicated in previous years. In 
canneries, particularly, a general improvement in living quarters 
was apparent and special mention of the Burt Olney Company 
and the social conditions in their camps is deserved. This com- 
pany may well serve as a model to the canning industry. Not 
only have they destroyed and rebuilt practically all of the old liv- 
ing quarters at the Albion cannery, but have provided teachers to 
instruct and social workers to care for the children of their alien 
employees. At the Oneida cannery also, Mr. Olney has not only 
provided improved quarters, but has given considerable attention 
to fire protection in the construction of these buildings. 
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Other canneries deserving special commendation are The Clin- 
ton Canning Company, at Clinton, N. Y. ; The Daily Udell Com- 
pany, at Brockport, N. T. ; The Fuller Canning Company, at 
South Dayton, N. Y. ; The Oswego Preserving Company, at 
Oswego, and the Cobb Canning Company, at Canandaigua, N. Y. 
All of these maintain practically model camps and demonstrate 
that such procedure is not inconsistent with profitable and 
advanced business methods. 

In brickyards the conditions remain practically unchanged, and 
may be said to continue to be the most discreditable in the state. 

Railroad camps have improved and have only curtailed install- 
ing additional educational advantages because of the exodus of 
Italian reservists. However, the improvement in many box car 
camps, notably at Harmon, 'N. Y., on the New York Central, is 
extremely gratifying. Photographs in our files are tlie most con- 
vincing evidence that employers are beginning to realize the 
importance of sanitary housing quarters for laborers, and the type 
of concrete and shingle camp houses on the New York Central 
Railroad leaves little to be desired. These houses are gradually 
taking the place of box cars, formerly used for this purpose, 250 
of which were destroyed by the company during the past year. 

Camps in other industries have improved proportionately, but 
to attain the standard that will make for efficiency in our indus- 
trial life, an educational campaign for the captains of industry is 
necessary to create a realization of the fact that efficiency can 
only be scientifically developed and increased by the conservation 
of health, energy and increasing intelligence of the industrial 
army. It has been aptly written that " Europe's next fight 
* * * will be the fight of all trades against the rapid advance 
of American businees efficiency." The industrial future of any 
country rests on Us industrial efficiency and America now has an 
opportunity unparalleled in history to mobilize her industrial 
army and to legislate and develop that indispensable quality. 

How puny are the efforts of the few old-fashioned employers 
who seek to curtail the activities of this Bureau, through which 
the social condition of our immigrant industrial workers is 
improved and their standard of living raised to that point which 
develops additional industrial efficiency. A hygienic, educational 
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and social propaganda makes for personal advancement; and the 
efficiency of the worker makes for the prosperity of the employer, 
not sometimes hut alvxiys. Germany is the only country in the 
world that has reduced industrial efficiency to a science. Amer- 
ica, for the next century at least, should be Europe's workshop; 
and even should immigration remain at a standstill for the next 
decade, American industries should lose no time in developing 
their present immigrant population into an efficient, competent 
industrial army, fit and able to meet the demands that will be 
made upon it during the coming readjustment and reconstruc- 
tion period of the remainder of the world. 

By the use of judicious periods of enforced rest, it was possi- 
ble for the Bethlehem Steel Works to get its laborers to lift and 
move four times as much pig-iron as by setting the laborers a 
straightaway nine-hour day. Kest, sanitary housing, clean food, 
industrial hygiene, will raise the standard of living and increase 
the industrial efficiency of the alien many times over, and the 
sooner the average employer is educated to see this the state, the 
laborer and the employer will begin to reap the economic returns 
of a sound investment. 

The state, the corporation and the individual employer owe a 
moral obligation to the immigrant population. The welfare of 
both the state and the employer is bound up in the welfare of the 
industrial worker. We cannot ignore one without injuring the 
other. John Bright, the friend of America, denounced the policy 
of the empire that would bring misery to the cottage when he 
said, 

I believe that there is no permanent greatness in a nation unless it be 
based on morality, I care for the condition of the people among whom I 
live. ♦ ♦ ♦ Palaces, baronial castles, great halls, stately mansions do 
not make a nation. The nation in every country dwells in the cottage, and 
unless the light of your Constitution can shine there, unless the beauty of 
your legislation and the excellence of your statesmanship are impressed 
there on the feelings and condition of the people, rely upon it you have yet to 
learn the duties of goviernment. * * * The moral law was not written 
for men alone in their individual character, but it was written as well for 
nations, and for nations great as this of which we are citizens. If nations 
reject and deride that moral law there is a penalty which will inevitably 
follow. It may not come at once, it may not come in our lifetime, but, rely 
upon it, the great Itfilian is not a poet only, but a prophet when he says: 

The sword of heaven is not in haste to smite, 

Nor yet doth linger. 
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DEFECTIVE ALIENS 

The report of the Commissioner General of Immigration with 
respect to the admission of defective aliens under bond corrobor- 
ates the statements upon this subject submitted in the last annual 
report of this Bureau, inasmuch as it illustrates the fact that 
owing to 

the decrease in immigration (particularly through the larger ports, notably 
New York) has resulted during the past year in especially favorable oppor- 
tunities for testing aliens for physical and mental defects. The results attained 
demonstrate the need for greater care and more minute physical and mental 
examination in connection with the medical inspection. In other words, 
these results prove conclusively that more doctors are needed if the country 
is really to be protected from the introduction of diseases and stains of 
mental deficiency. 

It is obvious that the admission of aliens suffering from grave 
mental and physical defects, particularly the insane, imbecile and 
feebleminded who are admitted under bond are a menace to the 
welfare of the State of New York that cannot be overestimated. 
This matter is specifically referred to in the 1914 report of the 
Bureau, but the report of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion-further emphasizes the exigencies of the situation as follows: 

During the past fiscal year 463 aliens suffering from serious mental defects 
were debarred at the ports — 6 idiots, 27 imbeciles, 98 insane, 30 epileptics, 
and 302 feeble-minded. In the preceding year 1,274 aliens with serious 
mental defects were debarred, of whom 14 were idiots, 172 insane, 68 
imbeciles, 25 epileptics, and 995 feeble-minded. During the year there were 
expelled from the country 399 aliens suffering with serious mental defects, 
66 of whom it was found had been so afflicted at the time of entry, divided 
into 22 insane, 5 imbeciles, 16 epileptics, and 13 feeble-minded; and it will 
he observed that 8^2 of the aliens deported became public charges tmthin 
three yea/rs after entry by reason of the development of such defi^cienoies, the 
underlying co/uses of which existed prior to entry, divided into 335 who 
became insane and 7 who became public charges. The figures on this subject 
for the preceding year were 62 insane, 4 imbeciles, 16 epileptics, 9 feeble- 
minded, and 780 who became public charges unthin three years after entry, 
by reason of the development of mental deficiencies, the underlying ccmses 
of which eansted prior to entry, a total of 871 expulsions for mental defects. 
Aliens suffering with mental deficiencies should be excluded, not simply 
because it is likely that they will not be able to get along in this country, 
but because of the likelihood that in time the strains of mental deficiency 
will enter the body politic and ultimately have a serious effect in reducing 
the average mental capacity of our people as well as in burdening the state 
and municipalities with the care of those below the. normal in mental 
equipment. In my judgment the law upon this matter is not yet as strict as 
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it should he, and I pointed out in my last report that it was impossible to 
give the law as thorough an application as is desirable with the men and 
money available for this branch of the service. 

Since the great majority of the defective classes who are admit- 
ted under bonds are released to destinations in New York State, 
it is self-evident that until the provision of the Immigration Act, 
permitting such excludable aliens to be admitted in the discretion 
of the Secretary of Labor, shall be repealed, the institutions 
of the State of New York will continue to be congested with such 
aliens who become public charges and who violate the terms of 
the bonds under which they are admitted in about 98 per cent of 
the cases so admitted. 

The report of the Commissioner General of Immigration does 
not give the number of such aliens admitted to destinations in 
the State of New York, but the majority of the total admissions 
remain here. Unless some drastic measures are taken by the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York to procure the reappo^tio^ment 
of the head tax to be applied as originally intended for the care 
and maintenance of such aliens who thereafter become public 
charges, it is safe to predict that the State of New York will be 
confronted with a startling increase in public dependency of aliens 
in the next decade. 

Under the present Federal Immigration Law the Act of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1907, as amended by the Acts of March 10 and 26, 
1910, and March 4, 1913, the function of admitting aliens of the 
excluded classes has been assumed to be wholly discretionary, 
although Section 2 does not appear to contain any authority for 
the exercise of such power. 

Since the object of this report and the function of the Bureau 
of Industries and Immigration is primarily concerned with the 
social and economic status of all aliens " arriving and beiag 
within the State " and since under the provisions of Article 11 
of the Labor Law, Section 153, Subd. 4, the State Industrial 
Commission is authorized to: 

* * * secure information with respect to such aliens who shall be in 
prisons, almshouses and insane asylums of the state, and who shall be 
deportable under the laws of the United States, and to co-operate with the 
federal authorities and with such officials of the state having jurisdiction 
over such criminals^ paupers and insane aliens who shall be confined as 
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aforesaid, bo ad to facilitate the deportation of such persons as shall come 
within the provisions of the aforesaid laws of the United States, relating 
to deportation * * *. 

It is of vital importance to the general welfare that discre- 
tionary admission of defective aliens into the State of New York 
under bond shall cease and thai further violation of Suhd. 2 of 
the Immigration Act be prohibited. 

Eule 17, Subd. 4 of that Act provides : 

Where no appeal lies. No appeal lies where the decision of a hoard of 
special inquiry, based solely upon the certificate of the examining medical 
officer, rejects an alien because either ( 1 ) he is afflicted with tuberculosis or a 
loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, or (2) he is an idiot or an 
imbecile or an epileptic or is insane or feeble-minded, or (3) he has been 
insane within five years previously, or (4) he has any mental defect which 
may affect his ability to earn a living or render him likely to become a 
public charge. 

And yet the Federal Government has continuously permitted 
appeals to be taken and does so admit such insane, epileptic and 
idiotic aliens who afterward become public charges upon the State 
of New York. The evident intention of the Act was to eliminate 
discretionary power in the admission of aliens suffering from 
grave mental defects and apparently no authority was intended 
to be vested in any official to establish any rules that would in 
effect suspend and nullify the provisions of this Law. The only 
discretionary power vested in any official in the case of excluded 
aliens is granted under Section 19 relating to (1) detention when 
" the testimony of such alien is necessary in behalf of the United 
States Government/^ and only applying to vessels and owners of 
vessels who are transgressors of the law and (2) in cases where 
deportation may be dangerous or inhumane as is the case during 
the present period of war ; but in no case does this discretionary 
power permit excludable aliens suffering from mental disability 
to be released under bond and moreover it specifically provides 
that they shall be detained at the expense of the " immigrant 
fund " until they can be safely deported. 

Throughout Sections 20 and 21 no authorization is provided for 
the admission of any excludable alien beyond the period of three 
years which is provided for investigation. 
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Section 22 provides that the Commissioner General of 
Immigration 

* * * shall establish such rules and regulations, prescribe such forms of 
bond, reports, entries, and other papers, and shall issue from time to time 
such instructions, not inconsistent with law, as he shall deem best calculated 
for carrying out the provisions of this Act and for protecting the United 
States and aliens migrating thereto from fraud and loss, and shall have 
authority to enter into contract for the support and relief of such aliens 
as may fall into distress or need public aid; all under the direction or with 
the approval of the Secretary of Labor. 

This section does not, however, confer any authorization to 
admit under bond those aliens who under Rule 17 are prohibited 
from the right to appeal and even were the authorization to make 
" such rules and regulations '' intended to provide unlimited dis- 
cretionary power such authority could not validly be used to 
vitiate the statute which prohibits the acceptance of a bond for 
admission of any insane, imbecile or feeble-minded alien who 
was clearly excluded by the certificate of the examining medical 
ofiicer. 

When an alien is certified to be suffering from the disabilities 
mentioned in Subd. 4 it is mandatory for the board to base its 
decision on the certificate of the examining medical officer since 
such decision can only be based upon a purely medical diagnosis. 

The fact that the institutions of the State of New York are con- 
gested with aliens and their progeny, who have been admitted in 
violation of the express intent of the law does not justify a con- 
tinuance of this abuse. From both a social and economic view- 
point the future welfare of the State is confronted with a serious 
menace should the practice be continued. 

Even were the bonds enforcible, which they are not in 98% 
of the cases on record, the economic and social damage suffered by 
society and the State would be incalculable in terms of money. 

The Federal authorities do not assume any responsibility for 
maintenance or investigation of aliens of prohibited classes thus 
admitted to destinations within this State, although they admit 
that these bonds are practically unenforcible. The intention of 
the law itself was designed to recognize the menace of such admis- 
sions to the welfare of the country and yet each succeeding admin- 
istration continues this practice which is directly responsible for 
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the enormous expenditure by the State of New York for the main- 
tenance of insane, feeble-minded and criminal classes among the 
alien inmates of our institutions. In this State for the past fif- 
teen years from one-quarter to one-sixth of the total State budget 
has been spent in the care of its dependent and defective classes, 
about one-third of whom are aliens. 

The head tax was originally provided by law for the purpose 
of indemnifying the state authorities for the maintenance and 
support of such immigrants and to aid in removing " any of said 
persons from any part of this state to any part of this or any 
other state, or from this state, or in assisting them to procure 
employment and thus prevent them from becoming a public 
charge.^' Since 1890 the Federal Oovemment has collected a 
head tax of four dollars from every arriving immigrant entering 
the country and has since that time withdrawn all Federal aid 
from the state in the matter of care, maintenxmce and expense of 
deportation of these aliens who either are in the excludable classes 
admitted under bonds, or who after becoming residents of New 
York State become public charges. The city of New York alone 
expends over two million dollars a year for the hospital care and 
maintenance of dependent aliens in Bellevue and Allied Hospitals 
and the State Hospital Commission shows an alien population of 
one-third in the insane asylums which, together with dependents 
of other classes, gives an alarmingly increasing total each year. 

There is in the Federal Treasury an unexpended balance of 
about $9,000,000 over and above the expenditures from this fund, 
and the State of New York should demand relief from Congress 
in the matter of caring for its alien insane and other dependents 
by reapportioning that portion of the head tax collected from 
aliens who declare New York to be their state of future perma- 
nent residence. In no other state in the Union are the conditions 
so vaequitable and the drain on the public treasury so stupendous 
cts those under which the Empire State is staggering, and which 
in the next decade threaten to reach truly alarming proportions. 

It is recommended that section 21 of the Burnett Bill now 
before Congress, allowing discretionary power of admission be 
eliminated and that a provision be inserted to provide for the 
apportionment of an equitable amount of the head tax to the State 
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of New York, as discussed in the previous paragraphs of this 
report 

A nation may regard itself in danger when it finds a large per- 
centage of brcdcen down and defective population, or when too 
large a proportion of a population is thus withdrawn from produc- 
tive lines there is also great danger; hence the advisability of 
ungraded classes in our public schools, vocational training, 
national and state employment agencies and other organizations 
directing the activities of this class into self-supporting channels. 

IMMIGRANT SOCIETIES 

The Society for Italian Immigrants whose annual (1915) 
statistical statement shows that its activities have increased 25 
per cent over previous years in assisting emigrant reservijsts 
deserves special attention in this report. It is obvious that the 
sudden influx of thousands of reservists into the city and their 
concentration here awaiting embarkation during the winter 
months would have created much hardship had not the situation 
been so admirably managed by this society. The fact that this 
Bureau has not received a single complaint in consequence of these 
extraordinary conditions attending the arrival and departure of 
81,000 Italian emigrants and that the Society for Italian Immi- 
grants has cared for, housed and assisted 45,495 aliens, the bulk 
of whom arrived in this city during the past seven months, is the 
most remarkable achievement ever attained by an institution of 
this character. This society is highly organized and its agencies 
co-ordinate throughout the United States and Italy. It is assisted 
financially in its philanthropic work by the Italian government, 
and by voluntary contributions. The immense number of 22,313 
immigrants were lodged by the society during the year 1915, 
totaling 44,024 days' maintenance. A total of 25,058 Italians 
were met at railroad stations and accompanied to steamship docks 
direct and 20,437 were met at railroad stations and accompanied 
to the society, making a total of 45,495 Italians assisted during 
this year by this society. Italian reservists numbering 58,000 
have embarked at the port of New York and the balance of 23,000 
proceeded through New York City to New England ports. The 
statistical report of the society for 1915 is a truly remaxkible 
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document and its activities for the year 1915 are highly com- 
mended by this Department as a social and economic benefit not 
only to Italian immigrants but to the state as well. 

The activities of other philanthropic societies were not so 
greatly taxed owing to the decrease in immigration and some of 
these institutions were temporarily discontinued. Other societies 
doing important work, however, are the Panhellenic Union, the 
Austrian Society, The Hebrew Sheltering and Inmaigrant Aid 
Sciety, and numerous smaller institutions. 

The object and work of the National Americanization Commit- 
tee deserves commendation in any report concerning inmiigration 
conditions in the state or nation. The Committee's object is 
primarily " Americanization," including " the union of the many 
peoples of the country into one nation; the use of the English 
language throughout the nation ; American standards of living in 
every community; a common interpretation of American citizen- 
ship; a recognition of foreign-bom men and women in the 
human, social and civic, as well as the industrial, aspects of our 
American life.'' 

The conmiittee recognizes that Americanization is a complex 
process, produced by many agencies, and not to be swiftly accom- 
plished. But it believes that the English language, American 
citizenship and American standards of living are, without queb- 
tion, the first steps, and in addition that all organizations that have 
any point of contact with the immigrant population have a part 
in Americanization. These include: juvenile courts, hospitals, 
and many other immigration societies, agencies and departments. 

Illustrations of the work accomplished during the first six 
months by the National Americanization Committee, in co-opera- 
tion with the agencies outlined, include night school publicity 
campaigns in Detroit and Syracuse under the auspices of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, in Wilmington, Delaware, and in Michigan; 
college training courses for social service in inmiigration intro- 
duced in whole or in part in Yale, Columbia and Chicago Univer- 
sities, Beloit and Tufts Colleges, and a number of other colleges 
and universities; preliminary surveys in cities to serve as the 
basis of Americanization work; plans and outlines for teaching 
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English and civics ; speakers' bureau and bulletin, and Americani- 
zation conferences, notably the national conference in Philadel- 
phia in January, 1916; prize competitions, among which is the 
housing contest now in progress for the best plans for houses 
especially designed for . industrial towns of rapid growth; the 
publication of a quarterly magazine, for clearing information of 
Americanization work as conducted by agencies public and 
private throughout the country. 

The National Americanization Committee is a private organi- 
zation supported by voluntary contributions and it has performed 
a notable achievement in stimulating the interest of national, state, 
municipal and individual officials and organizations in one of 
the most important problems with which the nation is confronted. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 

Conditions in employment agencies dealing with immigrant 
girls are unsatisfactory and many of these agencies are now under 
observation. There is reason to believe that a systematic traffic in 
girls is conducted among certain agents in the lower East Side 
and that all of the evils of white slavery and enforced prostitution 
are flourishing among many of them. This Bureau, with its 
present reduced force, is incapable of making the investigations 
except under extreme difficulties, but it is to be hoped that the 
next report of the Bureau will contain some interesting details 
concerning the prosecution now contemplated. 

THE WESTERN DIVISION 

Owing to the fact that the number of employees of the Buffalo 
office was reduced 60 per cent during the major part of 1915, 
the success of this branch of the Bureau is commendable. 

Employment agents in Buffalo and adjacent cities were kept 
under constant surveillance and prosecutions were instituted 
wherever bad faith or obstinacy were evident on the part of 
such agents in their dealing with immigrants. Except* in one 
instance amicable adjustments were successfully conducted. This 
was in the case of a Buffalo agent who, after several hearings 
before the Commissioner of Licenses of the City of Buffalo, was 
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given an option by that official of retiring from business as a 
licensed agent in Buffalo or submitting unconditionally to the 
recommendations and regulations issued by the Buffalo office of 
this Bureau. 

There was collected by this Division for complainants 
$1,289.33, mostly by correspondence. This sum included wage 
claims, delayed refunds of prepaid tickets aiid foreign money 
orders, office fees wrongfully withheld by employment agents, and 
miscellaneous claims. The amounts of individual claims range 
from $1 to $195. 

There were 139 temporary labor camps in eight western coun- 
ties inspected by two members of the Buffalo force. 

Information was given to 103 written inquiries from eleven 
states of the Union, and in 534 cases verbal advice and informa- 
tion was given. 

There were 46 violations of state and Federal laws submitted 
to the proper authorities. This Bureau obtained evidence against 
two notorious characters of Lackawanna, * who were indicted by 
the grand jury of Erie County for keeping disorderly houses in 
a section which is inhabited almost exclusively by aliens. 

Numerous cases of alien complainants were referred to the State 
Insurance Department. In many of these cases policies of aliens 
were cancelled by insurance companies without notice when pay- 
ments were not made punctually, and hundreds of dollars of pre- 
miums had been lost by those who submitted their complaints to 
this office. It would be beneficial to the large immigrant popula- 
tion of the state if insurance companies, which deal extensively 
with non-English speaking immigrants, would issue policies in 
languages spoken by their clients. Applications are printed in 
this manner and it is only fair to the policy-holder that the same 
regulation should apply to the policy itself. A partial or total 
ignorance of the terms of a policy often causes injustice and loss 
to the immigrant policy-holder. 

On account of lack of immigration from Europe, the necessity 
for visits to the railroad depots of Buffalo was reduced to the mini- 
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Our obligations are acknowledged to public officials, educators 
and organizations who have co-operated in the work of the Bureau 
during the year 1915. 

Mabtan K. Clark, 

Chief Investigator, 

//K)MPAR\TIVE SUMMARY OF WORK 

1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 

Complaints received 515 1,112 2,121 3,482 2,357 

Advice and information 651 880 798 2,671 2,244 

Total 1,066 1,492 2,919 6,053 4.601 

iMpections 1,688 1.821 1,779 3,622* 6,043 

Thereof: Labor ramp.<» 272 238 185 *689 824 

Lodging places 40 616 448 ♦1,130 1,424 

Other 1,276 967 1,146 ♦1.703 2,795 

Re-in«pection» f 501 289 t 825 

Inveetiaationfl 749 844 1,838 3,029 2,160 

Total investigations and inspections 2,337 3,166 3,906 6,551 7,528 

Names of children of school ace referred to school 
authorities: 

New York aty 7,324 13,129 14,160 19,012 6,821 

Remainder of State 1,045 2,203 2,900 2,073 1,326 

Total 8,369 15,332 17,060 21,086 7,147 

♦ Inclusive of re-inspections. 

t Data not available. 

t Re-iospeotiona indudtd with inapeotioni. 
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COBiPLAINTS 



BuBJwar 



Aeddentt. , 

Aliens in prison 

Banks , 

Baggage , 

Benevolent societies , 

Collection agencies 

Deportation 

Disorderly houses 

Domestic relations 

Emp]o3rment agencies. . . . 

Exploitation , 

Expressmen 

Extortion. 

Frauds 

Hackmen 

Insurance 

Interpreters 

Labor camps 

Larceny 

lAwyen 

Loans 

Lost articles 

Lost immigrants 

Notaries 

Porters 

Runnel , 

Real estate 

Steamship tickets 

Wages , 

White slavery 

Lodging place violations. 
MisoellaneouB , 



Total ♦2,357 





Thereof 






involving 


Settled 




vioUtion 


by 


Total 


of law 


Bureau 


18 




10 


3 




2 


102 


16 


46 


23 




18 


1 






1 




1 


6 




4 


5 




8 


21 




13 


246 


40 


121 


3 




3 


1 




1 


16 




3 


331 




239 


2 




2 


64 




3 


7 




7 


271 


29 


262 


10 




3 


80 


32 


43 


15 




5 


4 




1 


2 




1 


8 


6 


7 


1 




13 


21 


5 


4 


15 




8 


174 


103 


134 


669 




179 


10 




6 


55 


55 


50 


173 


1 


108 



1,298 



* Includes 2,102 oases in which both partiee resided in New York State, 243 with one pttrtar in 
this State, and 12 with both partiee outside of New York. 
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COMPLAINT cases INVOLVING VIOLATION OF LAW 

Number 

Subject and Law of oasM 

Banks: 

Chapter 848. Penal Law 

Section 970. Postal Law 2 

Chapter 393, Laws of 1911 10 

Section 302, Penal Law 5 

Employment Agencies: 

Chapter 514. Section 155, Laws of 1910 12 

Chapter 700, Laws of 1910 28 

Lawyers: 

Section 270, Penal Law • 7 

Chapter 468, Judiciary Law 25 

Labor Camps: 

Rules, Industrial Coda 24 

Labor Laws 5 

Lodging Places: 

Chapter 548, Laws of 1910 55 

Notaries: 

Section 1820-a, Penal Law 9 

Runners: 

Section 7, Hackmen's Ordinance 2 

Section 329-e, Code-Ordinances ^ 1 

Section 465, City Code 2 

Steamship Tickets: 

Chapter 415. Laws of 1911 62 

Section 1563, Laws of 1911 23 

Chapter 578, Laws of 1911 18 



Total 286 

REQUESTS FOR ADVICE AND INFORMATION 



Subject 
Accidents. 


Verbal 
Ifil 


Agricultural opportunities 

Aliens in prison 


Assault 


4 


Assistance 


Baggage 


6 


Banks. 


8 


Bankruptcy 


17 


Complaints 


Contract (breach of) 


17 


Custom duty '. 


Dat* o' landing. ..... 


Deportation 


9 


Domestio relation* 


18 


Employment 


298 


Employment agencies 


05 


Fad««l Immigration Aoto 


11 


Foreign affairs. 


33 


FnmdM 


3 


Information r« oases la hands other agenoiet 


85 


laauranoe. » 


14 


Larceny 


S 


Lawysn 


• 


Ti^aladrkte 


113 


LaaM 


11 





Written 


Total 


55 


206 


14 


14 


8 


3 


4 


8 


3 


8 


5 


11 


8 


16 


3 


19 


18 


18 




17 


8 


8 


7 


7 


6 


15 


4 


23 


46 


343 


8 


73 


6 


17 


« 


28 


00 


52 


1 


36 


8 


33 




8 


15 


31 


37 


150 


T 


31 


r 


r 
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REQUESTS FOR ADVICE AND INFORMATION — (Concluded) 

SuBjucT Verbal Written Total 

liost arfides 2 2 

Money orders 2 2 

Naturalisation 65 37 92 

Partnership 4 2 6 

Real estate 40 64 94 

Relief and assistance 21 21 

Shares of stock 6 9 16 

Steamship tickets 12 16 27 

Translation 50 60 

Transmiftition 7 26 33 

Wages 399 60 459 

Miscellancoua 194 96 290 

Totals 1,629 ♦615 2,244 



♦ Of these 262 were from New York State. 

INSPECTIONS 

SxTBJscT Totals 

Banks. 11 

Docks and ferries 1,270 

Employment agencies 271 

Evening schools for i ninirants 66 

Immigrant lodging places 1,424 

Immigrant homes 271 

Interpreters 3 

Labor camps 824 

Miscellaneous .145 

Notaries 2 

Porters 4 

Railroad terminals 336 

Runners 2 

Steamship tickets '. 424 

Totals. 5.043 

INVESTIGATIONS 
SuBjscT Number 

Accidents 12 

Aliens in prison 1 

Baggage 27 

Banks 138 

Benevolent societies 

Collection agencies 1 

Deportation 6 

Disorderly houses 20 

Domestic relations 60 

Employment agencies 191 

Exploitation 8 

Expressmen 2 

Extortion 4 

Frauds 370 

Hadunen *3 

Insurance 11 

Labor camps 45 

Larceny 12 

Lawyers , 124 

Loans 6 
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INVESTIGATIONS — {Concluded) 

Subject Number 

Lost articles 1 

Lost immigrants 

Notaries 9 

Porters 3 

Rumiers 29 

Real estate 25 

Steamship tickets 281 

White slavery 47 

Wages 299 

Lodging place violations 

Mu»cellnneou8 299 

Miscellaneous sheet* 4 

(Advice and information) 133 

Total 2. IW 



*Thi8 sheet contains miscellaneous action taken on cases, but not reopened on account of such 
action. 

MATTERS REFERRED TO OTHER AGENCIES 

Rbqussts fob 
Coif- Adyicb and 
PLAINTS Information Total 
Verbal Written 



American Federation of Labor 

Attorney General 

Banking Department 

Board of Education 

Bonded attorneys 

Bureau of Dependent Adults 

Charity Organization Society 

Commissioner of Agriculture 

Commissioner of Eklucation 

Commissioners of Labor 

Commissioner of Licenses 

Consuls: 

Austrian 

Belgian 

British. . •. 

Italian 

Russian 

Department of Charities 

Department of Health 

Department of Insurance 

Department of Labor 

District Attomesrs 

Domestic Relations Court 

Employers 

Emplojrment Bureau, Public 

Employment Bureau, State 

Foreign powers 

Governors 

Hebrew Sheltering and Immigrant Aid Society.. 

Highway Department 

Industrial Commissions 

Legal Aid Societies 

Mayors 



19 

1 
19 



94 



47 
1 



1 

1 

36 

398 



19 
3 
10 



33 



1 
1 
2 

22 



National Employment Exchange 

North American Civic League for Immigrants. 



3 


2 




1 


2 . 




7 


4 


1 


3 


6 . 




1 . 




3 


2 


5 . 




3 . 




47 . 




18 . 




168 


12 




a 


2 


1 




6 


396 


26 




6 


7 . 





1 
1 

29 
1 



10 

4 

1 

2 

133 

6 

1 
2 

11 
5 
9 
1 
7 
5 

60 
1 

47 

18 
180 
1 
3 
4 
1 

42 

820 

6 

7 

1 
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MATTERS REFERRED TO OTHER AGENCIES - 
Cou- 

PLAINTS 



Police Department 

Polish Immigrant Home 

Prison Association 

Public Administrator 

Receivers in bankruptcy 

Register's oflSce 

Secretaries of State 

Slavonic Immigrant Society 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children . 

Telephone settlement 

Tenement House Commission 

Title Guarantee and Trust Co 

United Statee:. 

Bureau of Naturalization 

Commissioner General of Immigration . . . 

Commissioner of Immigration 

District Attorney 

Division of Information 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Justice 

Navy Department 

Post Office Department 

Secretary of State 

War Department 

Workmen's Compensation Commission 



- (Concluded) 
Rbquuts roB 
Advxcb and 
Infobmation 
Verbal Written 



1 
21 



Total. 



14 

1 



1 
3 
1 
1 
1 

19 

3 

3 



3 

• 1 

31 

1 



105 



932 



23 



10 

1 
1 
8 



168 



Total 

25 
1 
2 

1 

11 
1 
2 
1 
1 
19 
2 
3 

3 

2 

27 



33 



11 



1,763 



LICENSING OF LODGING HOUSES 

Fiscal Y»ab 

1915 1914 

Lieensee issued 202 232 

FeeecoUeotad <1.725 S2.600 

Inspection* of: * 

Licensed houaeB 851 487 

Exempt houeee «>2 607 

Other 71^ _J^ 

Total l.*24 1.130 

Rateoardsfiled 2.822 1.680 
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REPORT OP DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

(In Chabge of Buebau of Industmal Code) 

To the Industrial Commission: 

I beg to submit herewith a report of the activities of the 
Industrial Board and Bureau of Industrial Code for the year 
ending October 1, 1915. 

The Industrial Board had at work on September 30, 1914, 
advisory committees on Fire Hazards, Dangerous Machinery, 
Dangerous Trades and Processes, Foundries, Sanitation and 
Comfort, Milling Industry, Ventilation and Lighting, and a 
sub-committee on Cannery Labor Camps. 

These committees were engaged in the work of formulating 
rules interpreting and amplifying the Labor Law, and were com- 
posed of persons especially qualified to act as advisors in regard 
to the details of the subjects referred to them and upon which 
the Board was required to make rules. 

This work was carried on until May 22, 1915, when the Indus- 
trial Commission was created. The law creating the Indus- 
trial Commission consolidated the State Department of Labor and 
the Workmen's Compensation Commission, and abolished the State 
Industrial Board. 

During the period from October 1, 1914, to May 22, 1915, the 
following seven bulletins containing two hundred and eighty-eight 
rules which had been adopted, were published: 

Bulletin 7. — Rules defining Fireproof and Fire-Resisting Material, Rules 
600 to 513 (13 in all), effective November 15, 1914. 

Bulletin 8. — Rules relating to the Construction, Guarding, Etc., of Ele- 
vators and Hoistways in Factories, Rules 400 to 447 (47 in all), effective 
January 1, 1915. 

Bulletin 8, as amended. — Rules relating to the Construction, Guarding, 
Etc., of Elevators and Hoistways in Factories, Rules 400 to 445 (45 in all), 
effective April. 15, 1915. 

Bulletin 9. — Rules relating to Sanitation of Factories and Mercantile 
EsUblishmenta^ Rates 100 to 197 (97 in aU), ^eetivt AprU 15, 1915. 
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Bulletin 10. — Rules relating to Equipment, Maintenance, Etc., of Foun- 
dries, Rules 550 to 599 (49 in all), effective April 15, 1915. 

Bulletin 11. — Rules relating to the Milling Industry and Malthouse Ele- 
vators, Rules 650 to 664 (14 in all), effective April 15, 1915. 

Bulletin 12. — Rules relating to the Removal of Dust, Gases and Fumes, 
Rules 700 to 723 (23 in all), effective May 15, 1915. 

Considerable preliminary work of an investigational nature was 
in progress at this time. 

The Board also considered applications for the acceptance of 
fire escapes as a required means of exit in buildings over five 
stories in height, and for exemption from the requirement to 
enclose stairways in partitions of fire-resisting material, in build- 
ings not more than six stories in height A summary of such 
cases is as follows: 



Oct. 1, 1914. May 22 

Applications fob to May 22, to Sept. 30, Entire 

1915 1915 Year 
Acceptance of fire-escapes as seoond means of exit in 
buildings of over five stories: 

Approved 104 55 ISO 

Denied 86 6 90 

Total 189 60 249 

Exemption from requirement to enclose stairways in par- 
titions of fire-resisting material in buildings of not over 
six stories: 

Approved 6 20 25 

Denied 4 3 7 

Total 10 23 33 

Approval of fire-alarm signal systems: 

Approved 11 7 18 

Denied 15 7 22 

Total 26 14 40 

Approval of devices for use in fire-alarm signal syitems: 

Approved 84 28 112 

Denied 

Total 84 28 112 

Variations from Labor Law or Industrial Code: 

Approved 14 14 

Denied 

Total 14 14 

«r»nd total— Approved 205 124 329 

Denied 104 15 119 

All applications 309 139 448 
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TTiider the provisions of Rule 375, of Bulletin No. 5, the Indusr 
trial Board organized a Board of Approval, made up of a repre- 
sentative of the New York City Fire Department, a representative 
of the State Labor Department, and the Secretary of the Industrial 
Board. The duties of the Board of Approval are defined in the 
rule above referred to and consist of passing upon devices and 
apparatus for use in approved fire alarm signal installations and 
reports thereon with recommendations. A list of such devices and 
apparatus, which have been approved, is contained in the Supple- 
ment to Bulletin No. 5, which bulletin contains a complete set 
of specifications for the installation of interior fire alarm signal 
systems. 

The powers and duties of the Industrial Board were transferred 
to the Industrial Commission, and to properly carry on this 
important work, the Bureau of Industrial Code was created, and 
on July 8, 1915, I received a provisional appointment as deputy 
commisfiioner and was placed in direct charge of the Bureau ; on 
July 15, 1915, Thomas C. Eipper was provisionally appointed to 
a deputy commissionership and shares equally in the management 
of this Bureau. After competitive civil service examination, both 
appointments were made permanent on November 15, 1915. 

To the duties of the Bureau as mentioned above were added 
those of preparing cases in the matter of petitions for variation 
from statutory or Industrial Code requirements, and petition for 
review by Commission, which powers were conferred on the Indus- 
trial Commission by the enactment of chapters 674 and 719 of 
the Laws of 1915. 

The task of continuing the duties of the Industrial Board, 
together with the added duties above referred to, and the organiza- 
tion of the new Bureau, was undertaken after a lapse of eight 
weeks, and at the present time the permanent force of the Bureau 
consists of two deputy commissioners and two stenographers. 

I might mention that at the time of the abolition of the Indus- 
trial Board, there were in addition to the chairman and four 
associate members, a secretary, an assistant secretary, a special 
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investigator and three stenographers employed in carrying on the 
work of the Board. 

Since the creation of this Bureau much preliminary work neces- 
sary for the formulation of additional rules and the revision of 
those now in force has been performed. 

RlCHABD J. CULLBN, 

Deputy Com/miasioner* 
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REPORT OF CHIEF ENGINEER 

IIn Ohabgb of the Bubsiau of Fibe Hazards, Boilers and 

Explosives) 

To the Industrial Commission: 

Oq April 7, 1915, chapter 234, Laws of 1915, became a law 
and placed the jurisdiotioii over explosives in the Department of 
Labor. The organization of the Bureau was immediately started. 

May 25, 1916, five special investigators from the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene were assigned to this Bureau by Commissioner 
James M. Lynch to investigate the explosive magazines in the state 
outside of New York City. There were about 400 names on the 
roster of the Department of State Fire Marshal, and it was found 
that about 100 of these had stopped using and storing explosives. 
In the first three months, 350 firms and contractors were found 
storing explosives without a license and in a manner contrary to 
law. These concerns were compelled to build fireproof and bullet- 
proof magazines or containers as prescribed by sections 230 to 237, 
inclusive. Only 25 per cent of the licensed magazines complied 
with the provisions of chapter 234, in most cases being located 
too near dwelling houses, public highways and railroads as pre- 
scribed by section 231 of the law. Most of these magazines at the 
present time comply with the law. 

The Bureau divided the state into nine inspection districts, 
with one boiler inspector in each district, and it will be the duty 
of each boiler inspector to inspect boilers and explosive magazines. 

The application of explosives to the arts of peace has received 
a tremendous impetus in recent years, and to-day by far the 
largest proportion of the explosives manufactured in this country 
is used in engineering and mining work. Explosives have facili- 
tated the driving of tunnels, the building of roads and railways, 
the winning of ores and coal, the removal of obstructions to navi- 
gation, and the rapid accomplishment of many tasks that would 
have been impossible without their use^ except by an enormous 
expenditure of time and money. 
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The work of r^pdating the handling and storage of explosives 
is a very important one as it conserves and protects both life and 
property by placing the necessary safeguards around an industry 
that is a grave menace to the community. 

Section 237 provides that every person selling or giving away 
explosives in quantities over five pounds shall keep at aU times 
an accurate journal or book of record in which must be entered 
from time to time, as it is made, each and every sale made by 
such person in tlie course of business. The provisions of this 
section should be strictly adhered to so as to make it difficult for 
any one with criminal intent to obtain explosives. 

The utilization of explosives in the industrial development of 
New York State has been quite marked during the past year. A 
large amount of blasting has i^ade possible the rapid completion 
of several of the large undertakings on hand. Millions of tona 
of rock have been shot down for grading, for rip-rap, and masonry 
construction. Much blasting has also been done in the quarries, 
mines, clay pits, cement quarries, and on the railroads, as well as 
in the river, harbor, and canal improvements. There is a marked 
increase in the use of explosives for breaking up ice gorges that 
threaten navigation and bridges. It is a matter of pride when we 
realize that with all of this activity there is a growing tendency 
toward a better use of the explosives, especially with regard to 
the safety of the workmen using them. They are being more 
carefully and satisfactorily handled each year. 

One of the marked advances that has been made is in the utiliza- 
tion of explosives for road building and reclamation work. In 
road building, the use of explosives has imdergone marked changes, 
especially in grading and draining the road bed. This last applica- 
tion has been most marked, as it has enabled the builders to go 
ahead much more rapidly and at less expense in their work, the 
blasting of side and outfall ditches having been more than suc- 
cessful. The most marked advantages have been noted on the more 
difficult jobs. 

The road improvements have necessitated the handling of 
thousands of yards of hard ground by a variety of means. Here 
again explosives have been used with discretion and to good 
advantage^ hard clays, shales and rock being the types of material 
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most often shot in establishing satisfactory drainage. Many dif- 
ferent methods of blasting have been employed, and there is yet 
room for material advances from the standpoint of economy as 
well as of safety in this class of work. 

Other activities have included the blasting of drainage ditches 
and canals for the reclamation of wet lands for farms and for 
health. This reclamation has included the drainage of permanent 
swamps and ponds as well as overflowed and marsh lands. The 
clearing and preparation of agricultural lands has also consumed 
an increasing amount of explosives. This work is much needed, 
as all possible agricultural lands are essential to the fuller develop- 
ment of the state. This class of work is usually done with care 
from the standpoint of economy and safety. 

Since the beginning of the European war the manufacture of 
explosives has been greatly increased in this state, and the risk 
of storing explosives has become more hazardous. 

Persons who contemplate handling or storing explosives in 
quantities over five pounds should get in communication with 
this Bureau before any purchase of explosives is made. We can 
then give them the necessary instructions as to the location and 
construction of the magazine and furnish them a copy of the 
law and the necessary application blank to be filled out, asking for 
a certificate of compliance. When application is made for a 
permit to store explosives, an experienced man will be sent from 
this Department to help and advise the applicant as to the con- 
struction and location of the magazine. 

As to the advisability of securing a license, the questions come 
up: Why should I take out a license ? What good will it do me ? 
The answer is: Section 239-a provides that whoever fails to 
comply with or violates any provisions of this article shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. If an explosion should happen to occur, 
the person storing explosives in violation of the law would be held 
criminally liable for any damage to property or loss of life as 
a result of the explosion. When this Department issues a certifi- 
cate of compliance, every precaution has been taken and it will 
be almost impossible for an accident to occur, and no person will 
be held criminally liabla 
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What are known as non-freezing explosives are being manu- 
factured and used in large quantities. This kind of explosives 
does away with the necessity of thawing, which is the greatest 
danger that is met with for the employees. Statistics prove that 
more accidents have occurred from this cause than any other, and 
we, therefore, recommend that this class of explosive be used 
wherever possible. 

STORAGE AND HANDLING OF EXPLOSIVES 

In order that the demands of the users of explosives may be 
promptly supplied, it is necessary that manufacturers, trans- 
porters, distributors and users of explosives maintain proper and 
adequate storage facilities. The necessity therefore arises of 
having magazines in which may be stored large quantities of explo- 
sives. At high temperatures explosives may become unstable and 
more sensitive to shock or frictional impact; consequently they 
should be stored in cool places. As the addition of moisture is 
deleterious to all explosives, it is undesirable to store any explo- 
sive in a damp place. Hence, in order that correct conditions 
.nay prevail, explosives should be stored in a thoroughly ventilated 
magazine situated on well-drained ground. Since any change in 
composition may affect the safety or the efficiency of an explosive, 
explosives containing a definite quantity of moisture should not 
be subjected to a drying-out process. 

The placing of a magazine in relation to ground level affects 
two safety features in opposite ways. When the magazine is 
above ground, adequate drainage is easily maintained, but any 
natural or artificial barricade for limiting the effect of a possible 
explosion is less effective. When the magazine is partly or wholly 
below the surface of the ground, barricades are more effective, and 
for some magazines the earth itself would be an adequate barri- 
cade. However, such construction may make proper drainage 
difficult or even impossible, and drainage should be given first 

consideration. 

Protection of Explosives in Magazines 

During storage explosives should be protected as far as practic- 
able against heat, moisture, fire, lightning, projectiles, and theft. 
The buildings should therefore be -weatherproof , covered by fire- 
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proof and bullet-proof material, well ventilated, in secluded loca- 
tions, and not exposed to fire risk from burning grass or 
underbrush. 

Detonators or other devices containing fulminating composition 
should not be kept in a magazine in which there are explosives, 
but should be kept in a separate magazine. 

Receiving Explosives 

A trustworthy person should have supervision of the receiving 
and storing of explosives in magazines. He alone should have 
access to the magazines for the purpose of taking out explosives 
that are required for immediate use. 

When a new consignment of explosives is received, it should 
be stored in the magazine in such a way that the oldest explosives 
can be issued first When storing the packages in a magazine a 
space of a few inches between the walls and the packages should 
be left for ventilation purposes. The boxes should not be placed 
so that the cartridges stand on their ends, because this position 
increases the exudation or leakage of nitroglycerin from cartridges 
of nitroglycerin explosives. 

Opening Packages 

Packages of explosives should never be opened within the 
magazine, but in a properly sheltered place at a safe distance. 
They should be opened with a wooden mallet and a wooden wedge. 
K a screwdriver is necessary in opening boxes, it should be used 
only for removing screws. Packages of explosives should never 
be opened with a nail puller, nor powder kegs with a pick. 

Repair and Care of Magazines 

When it is necessary to repair or make alterations in a maga- 
zine, all explosives should be carefully removed and the magazine 
thoroughly washed. All tools used in making repairs should be 
of wood or brass. The driving of nails into the floors of old 
buildings that have been used in the manufacture of explosives 
has resulted in serious accidents. 

Magazines should be kept clean and the floors should be kept 
free from grit and dirt The ground around the magazine should 
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be kept free from rubbish, leaves, and dead grass, and from other 
materials that might feed a fire. Upon each side and each end of 
such magazine, or upon its barricade, there should at all times 
be kept conspicuously posted a sign, with words " Magazine — 
Explosives — Dangebous " legibly printed thereon in letters not 
less than six inches high. 

No artificial heat of any kind for thawing or other purposes 
should be introduced into a magazina When thawing is neces- 
sary the explosives necessary for immediate use should be taken 
away from the magazine and thawed in a manner as described 
hereafter. 

In England there is a statutory requirement that all magazines 
shall be provided with a lightning conductor, but no definite 
arrangement of the conductors is prescribed. In other countries a 
metallic network is suspended above the magazine on metal poles, 
the poles being placed in a circle 20 to 30 feet distant from the 
magazine. At some magazines the network is dispensed with, the 
poles being depended on for protection against lightning. The 
practice in Germany is to support vertical copper rods of high 
electrical capacity near the magazine. The rods are from 36 to 
80 feet high, and are sometimes placed on the embankment. 

Protection of Life and Adjacent Property 

The most important consideration in the storage of explosives 
is the prevention of explosions. If this is accomplished no damage 
to life and property can result Since absolute prevention is im- 
possible, certain precautions must be taken to prevent damage 
should an explosion occur. 

Selection of Magazine Site 

In selecting a site for a magazine the topography of the ground 
should be carefully considered, and advantage should be taken of 
any natural protection oflFered by hills. It is preferable to erect 
a magazine on sandy soil rather than on rocky ground, for, in the 
event of an explosion, the distance which the earth waves are 
transmitted is materially reduced when the explosion occurs on 
loose and friable ground. The distance separating magazines 
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from inhabited dwellings and railways should be far enough so 
that if an accidental explosion occurs within a magazine the least 
possible damage will be done to the buildings of the surrounding 
country. 

Magazines in England and Qormany are generally substantial 
buildings with masonry or heavy brick walls, for the reason that 
the danger of explosion within a magazine is considered to come 
mostly from without. The buildings are constructed with a view 
of protecting contents from rifle bullets and from unlawful entry, 
lightning and fire. The objectionable feature of this type of 
magazine is that in the event of an explosion within the magazine, 
large fragments of the heavy walls are projected over the sur- 
rounding country, endangering life and property in the vicinity. 

Thawing Explosives 

When a temperature of 52 degrees F. or less prevails, the nitro- 
glycerin in ordinary dynamites crystallizes, or, as is commonly 
stated, freezes. In order to use such explosive safely and to pro- 
cure the maximum efficiency they must be properly thawed before 
using. While being thawed, the explosives should be in a hori- 
zontal position, as otherwise they are more liable to exude nitro- 
glycerin. 

Small Quantities. — The thawing of frozen explosives requires 
extreme care, and an improper method has frequently led to very 
serious accidents. No attempts should be made to thaw a frozen 
explosive by placing the cartridge before a fire, or near a boiler, 
or on steam pipes, or in hot water, or in the sunlight. While 
being thawed, nitroglycerine explosives are extremely sensitive 
and should be handled with great care. During thawing nitro- 
glycerin tends to separate from the dope and run out of the cart- 
ridge (that is, to exude), and this is a source of danger. 

When only a small amount of explosive is required, it may be 
thawed in a thawer such as is furnished by all manufacturers of 
explosives and has been found safe for use as directed. It con- 
sists of a water- jacketed tin vessel, in which the cartridges are 
placed, closed with a tin cover. Before the water is placed in 
the vessel it is warmed to a temperature not uncomfortable to the 
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immersed hand ; the temperature should never exceed 130 degrees 
F. The cartridges are allowed to remain in the thawer until 
gentle pressure shows that they are completely thawed through- 
out. When thawed, the material feels plastic, or like flour, 
between the fingers. When frozen, or partly frozen, it feels more 
or less rigid and hard. The stick should be thawed completely, 
because dynamite when frozen can be detonated only with great 
difficulty, and any part that is frozen will be imperfectly deto- 
nated in the blasting hole ; hence not only may such partly frozen 
powder fail to give its full effect as an explosive, but there is 
danger of a serious accident. 

When explosives are used in temporary commercial projects in 
quantities that do not require the thawing of more than 200 
pounds at one time, use is often made of manure thawing boxes. 
They are simple in construction, consisting of tight boxes which, 
after the explosives are inserted, are completely surrounded with 
12 to 18 inches of fresh manure. Such thawing boxes have the 
advantage of cheapness, but they are adapted to the thawing of 
explosives only when the explosives are not needed in a compara- 
tively short time. 

The practice of placing cartridges of explosives directly in 
manure piles can not be recommended, for the cartridges may 
absorb moisture; moreover, manure may become as hot as 150 
degrees F., a temperature that is unsafe for the thawing of any 
explosive. 

Large Quantities. — ^Where large quantities of explosives are 
used daily a thaw house situated at a safe distance from magazines 
and other buildings should be provided. The capacity of the 
thaw house should be limited so that it will not hold more than is 
necessary for one shift. It should never hold more than 600 
pounds of explosives. The best practice is to place in the thaw 
house the amount of explosive that is required for immediate use 
only. 

It is not a safe practice to expose explosives to continuous heat- 
ing, as some explosives, such as gelatine dynamites, have been 
known to decompose and explode when subjected to high tempera- 
tures for only a few days. 
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Transporting Thawed Explosives. — When an explosive is used 
in mines or quarries situated in extremely cold localities it may 
be tran&ported to the working place from the thaw house in an 
insulated container of the required size, which is provided with a 
jacket of a good non-conducting material such as hair felt. A 
device of this kind prevents the thawed explosives from freezing 
during transportation. It accordingly insures the greatest effi- 
ciency in their use. 

Manure Thaw Houses. — For explosives employed in temporary 
commercial projects in quantities that require the thawing of more 
than 200 pounds at one time, manure thaw houses have been satis^ 
factorily used. The principle of their construction is similar to 
that of manure thawing boxes, except that the cartridges of 
explosives are placed in layers on shelves. This arrangement com- 
pensates for the reduced area of radiation per unit of volume of 
the inner compartment. In manure thaw houses also a door must 
be provided for entering the compartment. The roof and the 
lower portion of the exterior retaining walls should be so con- 
structed that they are easily removable, in order that fresh 
manure may be added when necessary. 

As the heat generated by manure is produced by chemical 
reaction, obviously manure will be effective as a thawing material 
as long as this reaction is sufficiently maintained. Such a con- 
dition often obtains for many weeks. The possible high tempera- 
ture within the manure walls of the thaw house or the thawing 
box are not considered dangerous because the explosive within the 
compartment is isolated from the manure. Although careful 
search has been made, no instance, of fire resulting from the 
natural heat of manure used in thaw houses or thaw boxes has 
been found. 

What has been said of the construction of magazines applies 
equally to the designing of thaw houses. In addition to protecting 
thaw houses from dangers from vrithout, the increased sensitive- 
ness of explosives within the tnaw house involves another danger, 
due to the high temperatures that must be maintained. 
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Sales 

This Department has adopted the following rules, and they 
have been recommended by the Institute of Makers of Explosives. 

GENERAL RULES 

A eompetent person should always be in charge of explosives, magazines 
in which explosives are stored, keep magazine keys, and be responsible that 
all proper safety precautions are taken. 

If artificial light is needed, use only an electric flash light or electric 
lantern. Do not use oil-burning or chemical lamps, lanterns, candles or 
matches. 

Do not carry or allow others to carry matches. 

Do not allow shooting or allow anyone to have cartridges or firearms. 

Do not allow unauthorized persons near explosives. 

Keep constant watch for broken, defective or leaky packages. 

Do not allow metal bak hooks or other metal tools to be used. 

Do not open or re-cooper packages with metal tools. 

Do not use empty high explosive cases or powder kegs. 

Do not have blasting caps or electric blasting caps with or near explosives. 

Do not leave explosives unless they are stored in a magazine or in charge 
of responsible persons. 

Do not carry blasting caps or electric blasting caps or any explosives in 
your pockets, or leave them around where children or others can meddle with 
them. 

Do not store, use or handle explosives in or near a residence. 

Do not leave, cars between trips, either loading or unloading, unless car 
is locked or guarded. 

Do not allow explosives to become wet or be exposed to the weather. 

Do not throw packages of explosives violently down or slide them along 
floors or over each other, or handle them roughly in any manner. 

TRANSPORTING EXPLOSIVES 

In transporting explosives avoid mil unnecessary stops. Do not haul 
through cities, towns or villages when possible to avoid it, but where this 
is necessary keep off congested thoroughfares, street car tracks and dangerous 
crossings. 

Do not leave any vehicle containing explosives unless team is securely tied 
and brakes set, or if motor truck is used, motor should be stopped and ' 
brakes set. 

Do not carry blasting caps or. electric blasting caps in the bed or body of a 
vehicle containing other explosives. 

Do not carry metal tools in bed or body of vehicles transporting explosives. 

When explosives are on vehicles without tops, they should always be 
protected from sun and weather by a tarpaulin. 

Vehicles and harness used for transporting explosives should always be 
kept in first class repair. Do not run any risk of vehicles or harness breaking 
down. 
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BTORING EXPLOSIVES 

All high explosives should be stored only in fireproof, bullet-proof and 
weatherproof magazines, properly ventilated. 

Black powder should be stored only in fireproof and weatherproof maga- 
cines, properly ventilated. 

Black powder may be stored with high explosives if the magazine is bullet- 
proof, fireproof and weatherproof and properly ventilated. 

Blasting caps and electric blasting caps should be stored in fireproof and 
weatherproof magazines, properly ventilated. 

Blasting caps and electric blasting caps should never be stored in the 
same magazine with any other explosives. 

Keep the door of a magazine securely locked when not engaged in the 
magazine. 

Keep ground around magazines clear of leaves, grass, trash, stumps or 
debris to prevent fire reaching them. 

If leak develops in magazine roof or walls, repair it at once. 

Always ship, deliver or use oldest stock first. 

When powder and dynamite are both stored in one magazine, itore each 
explosive separately. 

Dynamite boxes should be laid flat, top side up. Powder should be stored 
with kegs standing on ends, bungs down, or on sides, " seams down." Corre- 
sponding grades and brands should be stored together and in such manner 
that brand and grade marks will show. All stocks should be stored so as 
to be easily counted and checked and so that oldest stocks can be delivered 
or used first. 

Always be on the lookout for dynamite cases showing stains of any 
nature caused by leakage of any substance from within the case and report 
it immediately. 

Powder kegs should be thoroughly shaken by hand sufficiently often to 
prevent caking. Don't knock against floor or each other. 

Magazine floors should be regularly swept and kept clean. Destroy sweep- 
ings from dynamite magazine by burning. Destroy sweepings from powder 
magazine floors by throwing them in water. 

In case magazine floors become stained with nitroglycerin, scrub well with 
a stiff broom, hard brush or mop with a solution composed of one-half 
gallon water, one-half gallon wood alcohol and two pounds sulphide of 
sodium. Use plenty of the liquid so as to thoroughly decompose the nitro- 
glycerin. 

When magazines require any repairs on the inside of the magazine, all 
explosives should be removed to a safe distance and protected. If black 
powder has been stored in the magazine, wash the floor well with water 
before the repairs are made. If dynamite has been stored in the magazine 
and there are any indications of nitroglycerin stains on the floor, wash this 
portion of the floor before the repairs are undertaken, as instructed in the 
preceding rule. In case the floor is badly stained, notify the manufacturer 
of the goods which are being stored. In making outside repairs, if there 
is any possibility of causing a spark, fire or explosion, the explosive should 
be removed to a safe distance from the magazine and properly cared for 
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until the repairs are made. While magazines are being repaired, ezplosivw 
should be protected from the weather. Don't store them on the ground. 

Use e wooden wedge and mallet in opening or closing packages of 
explosives. 

Do not have loose dynamite, powder or blasting supplies exposed in any 
magazine. 

Do not pile damaged or unsalable explosives with salable stocks. 

Do not keep or use anj steel or metal tools in a magazine, or store an> 
commodity except explosives in a magazine. 

Do not store any explosives where they are likely to get wet or absorb 
moisture. 

Do not open packages of explosives or pack or repack explosives in a 
magazine or within 50 feet of a magazine. 

Do not leave explosives lying around where children or people, can meddle 
with them. Always keep them under lock and key in a suitable magazine. 

Do not store fuse in a hot place. Fuse should be kept cool and dry. 

Do not store any explosives in a dwelling, blacksmith shop, bam or in any 
place where, in event of an accident, loss of life or property damage might 
result. 

Don't use a magazine for a thawing house. 

Don't store primed cartridges in a magazine, i. e., cartridges with detonator 
attached. 

Post magazine rules in every magazine and comply with them. 

DESTROYING UNSiVLABLE EXPLOSIVES 
Whenever it becomes necessary to destroy damaged explosives, immediately 
communicate with the manufacturers for advice and instructions. 

REPACKING EXPLOSIVES 
When repacking is required. or deemed necessary in order to comply with 
Interstate Commerce Commission Regulations, communicate with manufac- 
turers for advice and instructions. 

DELIVERING EXPLOSIVES 

In delivering to customers, when explosives are not placed in a magazine 
and magazine locked, do not leave them unless they are in charge of some 
I^erson duly authorized by customer to accept them. 

Do not overload vehicles or pile explosives on vehicles so there is any 
danger of their falling off. Brace packages to prevent rolling or sliding. 
Pile high explosive cases top side up and black powder kegs on ends, bung 
up, or on sides, seams up. 

Do not stop at a blacksmith shop for repairs or shoeing, with wagons 
containing explosives. 

Do not leave vehicle carrying explosives imless team is securely tied and 
1 1 rakes set, or if motor truck is used, motor stopped and brakes set. 

Don't carry blasting caps or electric blasting caps in the bed or body of 
a vehicle containing other explosives. 

Some of the explosives stored in the state are dynamite, 20 per cent to 
80 per cent;, nitroglycerin, guncotton, trinitrotoluol, picric acid, blasting 
powder, gun powder, and blasting gelatins of all kinds. 
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The following is a schedule of license fees on magazines containing 
explosives: 

Second class magasines, oontaining not over 50 lbs $5 00 

First class magasines, grade A, containing over 50 lbs. and not over 200 lbs 5 00 

Krst class magaxines, grade B, containing over 200 lbs. and not over 10,000 lbs 10 00 

First class magazines, grade C, containing over 10,000 Iba. ana not over 20,000 lbs 15 00 

First claas magarines. grade D, containing over 20,000 lbs. and not over 30,000 lbs 20 00 

First claas magazines, grade E, containing over 30,000 lbs. and not over 300,000 lbs 25 00 

At present there-are in the state nearly eight hundred magazines 
having an aggregate storage capacity of over four millions pounds 
of explosives that have been licensed by this Department. 

Acknowledgment is hereby made of the hearty cooperation of 
the explosive manufacturers and the Institute of Makers of 
Explosives. 

May 25, 1916, five special investigators from the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene were assigned to this Bureau to investigate 
the explosive magazines in this state outside of New York City. 
They made 758 inspections between May 25 and September 30, 
some working only a part of that time. Up to September 30, 
451 orders were issued and 433 compliances secured. Certifi- 
cates of compliance, 1st class, numbering 397, and certificates of 
compliance, 2nd class, numbering 126 were issued. Keceipts for 
magazine fees amounted to $5,180. 

BOILERS 

On April 21, 1915, chapter 347, section 91, became a law and 
placed the jurisdiction over the inspection of steam boilers in the 
Department of Labor. The organization of this bureau was im- 
mediately begun, and in June and July six boiler inspectors were 
appointed. 

The inspection of steam boilers in this state is very jnuch 
behind the standards of other states. Most of the other states have 
enacted efficient laws and rules and regulations governing steam 
boilers, whereas our law is simply an authority to inspect boilers 
used for factory purposes only. We have submitted to the Legis- 
lature proposed amendments, which, if enacted, will place the care 
and supervision of boilers in this state on an equal footing with 
tlioea of other states such as MassachusettSy which has a boUair 
law of verj hi|^ standsid. 
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There are approximately 26,000 to 30,000 boilers in this state 
and about 76 per cent of those boilers are insured by duly author- 
ized insurance companies who file their inspection reports with 
this office. 

There are some cities and villages in the state which a boiler 
inspector has never covered. This matter is being remedied as 
fast as possible and we hope to have all boilers r^ularly inspected 
either by a duly authorized insurance company or a boiler inspec- 
tor from this Department in the near future. 

Since the inception of this Bureau there have been no boiler 
explosions in this state and no record of any casualty due to bad 
conditions of any boilers. 

This Bureau is only in its infancy and we expect during the 
ensuing year to accomplish great good and benefit the rural dis- 
tricts as well as the villages and cities throughout the state. 

We have no jurisdiction over the boilers located in the cities of 
Buffalo, Syracuse and Yonkers, which cities have a constituted 
boiler inspection department. 

•The inspectors made 666 investigations and 628 inspections. 
Numbers have been assigned to boilers in 314 cases, and 287 cer- 
tificates of inspection have been issued. Eighty-six orders were 
issued and 72 compliances secured. Eeoeipts for boiler fees 
amounted to $1^666. 

OsoBOS A. CyRouBXs, 

Chief Engineer. 
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OPINIONS OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL CON- 
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NoTR. — In the following pages are printed all of the opinions rendered by 
the Attorney-General in construing labor laws during the year 1916. Sim- 
ilar opinions of earlier years may be found in previous reports of the Com- 
missioner of Labor. The opinions are here arranged under general subject 
headings. Section numbers in these headings refer to the general Labor 
Law. Opinions dealing with that law are placed first, arranged according 
to section numbers, followed by opinions referring to other lawa^ 
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opmmioNS OF attorney-general 

APPLICATION OF EIGHT HOUR LAW (§ 3) 

(a) Not Applicable to Watchmen Who Perfoxm No Manual Duties 

May 20, 1916. 
Hon. James M. Lynch, Commissioner of Labor, Alhcmy, N, Y, 

Deab Sib. — Replying to your letter of May 8, 1915, in which you ask in 
the last paragraph whether a watchman, if he perform no manual duties 
whatever, would be considered a laborer under the terms of section 3 of 
the Labor Law, and therefore subject to the eight-hour-day provision, I 
would say that it has been the conclusion of this office, that the employee 
5nust be required to do some manual labor before he is classed as a laborer 
within the intent of that section. Violation of the section is a penal 
cffense, and the courts are inclined to read its provisions strictly (People 
ex rel. New York, Brooklyn & Manhattan Railroad vs. Prendergast, 209 
N. Y. 698). There are no decisions which are directly in point, but under 
statutes exempting laborers' wages from execution, it has been held^ that 
a jury was justified in finding that a watchman was a laborer " who on his 
last round in the morning was required to fire a boiler" (McAdams vs. 
EUis, 62 S. E. 1001). 

T return the correspondence with reference to the alleged violation of 
section 3 by the Granford Company. I take it the Public Service Commission 
found that no manual labor was being performed by the watchmen. 

Yours very truly, 

E. E. Woodbury, 
Attomey-OeneraL 



(b) Not Applicable to Sjnracuse Public Library 

November 8, 1916. 
V. T. Holland, Assistant Secretary, State Industrial Commission, 1 Madison, 
Ave,, New York City. 

Deab Sib. — I have carefully examined the question of the working hours 
of employees in the Syracuse Library. We start with the proposition that 
the provisions of section 3 of the Labor Law apply to all classes of employees 
in the State, as qualified by the definition employee in section 2 as 
" mechanic, workman or laborer who works for another for hire." From the 
pay roll submitted it appears that the employees mentioned in your com- 
munication, Davis, Martin, Briggs and Herbert Wood, are not paid annual 
or monthly salaries, but evidently are paid by the day on the time they 
put in. 

I have examined chapter 137 of the Laws of 1912 and chapter 75 of the 
Laws of 1906, but nothing appears therein except the provision that the 

13851 
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city of Syracufle »hall raise by tax the money to maintain tlie library. It • 
is therefore apparent that there is no peculiar or special control over the 
library similar to that mentioned in the Attorney-General's qpinion dated 
March 8th, 1912.» 

I have also examined the Education Law, as amended in 1910, and find 
nothing in its provisions relative to libraries inconsistent with the general 
mandate of »ection 3 of the Labor Law. The mere fact that the library is 
chartered by the University of the State of New York does not, to my mind, 
result in a library becoming a State institution, since the term " State insti- 
tution " has, I believe, a much more restricted and special meaning, and 
would not include all institutions holding State charters. 

Very truly yours, 

B. E. WOODBTJBY, 

Attomey-Oeneral. 



PREVAILING RATE OF WAGES (§ 8) 

(a) Applies to Tugboat Captain and Engineer in State Department of Public 

Workg 

July 20, 1915. 

Hon. William W. Wothebspoon, Superintendent of Pullio Works, Albany, 

N. y. 

Deab Sib. — Under date of July 8th we have a letter from you asking 
whether the captain and the engineer of your department's tugboat ''Queen 
City" at Buffalo are entitled to the prevailing rate of wages imder the 
provisions of section 3 of the Labor Law. You state that they each receive 
$90.00 per month and are employed during the season of navigation. Hie 
prevailing rate of wages in the locality is for tug captains $127.50 and for 
engineers $117.60 per month. 

I am obliged to advise you that in my best opinion these man are entitled 
to the prevailing rate of wages. Section 3 of the Labor Law applies both 
to employees working directly for the State and to employees working for 
contractors with the State. The section is narrowed in both instances to 
cover only employees who fall within the class of "laborers, workmen or 
mechanics." Though it may be urged that persons employed on boats or 
barges or assist in the navigation thereof are seamen and not workmen, 
laborers or mechanics within the general conception of those terms, I am 
of the view that the construction of the New York statute and the determina- 
tion of whether a person is a laborer, workmen or mechanic turns more 
upon the question whether such an employee performs manual labor and 
whether he received wages in contradistinction to a salary, which latter 
would tend to classify the position as an office and not as an employment. 

There is no doubt but that these men perform manual labor, and as they 
receive so much per month for an indefinite number of months, and not a 

* For this opinion, Me Annual Report of the Comnilssioner of Labor for 1912, 
pp. S62, 863. 
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fixed sum for a year, I think I am correct in saying they receive wagei. 
Of course the men are specially trained in navigation and have received 
licenses to operate boats upon the public navigable waters which makes 
their labor in a sense of a higher grade than mere manual labor. 

However, section 3 of the Labor Law it will be remembered contains in its 
closing provisions the following: 

but nothing in this section shall be construed to apply to stationary firemen in 
state hospitals nor to other persons regularly employed in state institutions, except 
mechanics, nor shall it apply to engineers, electricians and elevator men in the 
department of public buildings during the annual session of the legislature. 

Note that the section excepts from its operation stationary -firemen in State 
hospitals and engineers, electricians and elevator men in the department of 
public buildings. The exception must prove that stationary firemen and 
engineers who perform work similar to that done by the engineers in the 
department of public buildings are in other departments of the State service 
entitled to the benefits of section 3 of the Labor Law. Assuming that th« 
duties of the engineer aboard the tug relate to the maintenance of the fire 
and to the running of the engine, he would, I take it, fall within the hours 
of labor and prevailing rate of wages provisions of the Labor Law. The 
same argument cannot be applied to the captain of the tugboat, but as he 
do6s in fact perform manual labor in steering the boat and is hired by the 
month, he also could reasonably be classified as a "mechanic, workingman 
or laborer who works for another for hire," though I do not feel so sure 
of that classification as in the case of the engineer, and yet the engineer 
also may perform many other duties which pertain particularly to navigation 
and not to the running of the machinery. 

On the whole I should advise you to pay both men the prevailing rate 
of wages. 

Yours very truly, 

E. E. WOODBUBY,, 

Attome^OeneraU 
By C. T. Dawes, 

Deputy Attorney-General. 



(b) Applies to Mechanics Regularly Employed in State Institutions 

March 25, 1915. 
State Hospital Commission, Alhany, N, T. 

Gentlemen. — You have brought to my attention an opinion rendered by 
Attorney-General Parsons, under date of November 20, 1914, in which it was 
held that electrical engineers employed in State hospitals are entitled to the 
prevailing rate of wages for like work in the locality.* The communication 
from your office of the 18th inst. seeks a reconsideration of that opinion, on 
the assumption that the intent of the Labor Law, section 3 thereof providing 
for the payment of the prevailing rate of wages on public work, was mis- 

* For thii opinion of Attorney-General Parsons, see Annual Report o< Commls- 
sioner of Labor, 1914, pp. 806^09. 
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conceived when xead in connection with section 60 of the Insanity Law, which 
fixes the wages of electrical engineers' assistants in State hospitals at $82.00 
per month; or otherwise that section 50 of the Insanity Law must hav^ been 
entirely overlooked when the opinion of Attorney-General Parsons was drafted. 
You first refer to the language of section 3 of the Labor Law wherein it 
reads as follows: 

The wages to be paid for a legal days work as hereinbefore defined to all classes 
of such laborers, workmen or mechanics upon all such public works, or upon any 
material to be used upon or in connection therewith, shall not be less than the 
prevailing rate for a day's work in the same trade or occupation in the locality 
within the State where such public work on, about or in connection with which 
such labor is performed in its final or completed form is to be situated, erected or 
used. Each such contract hereafter made shall contain a stipulation that each 
such laborer, workman or mechanic, employed by such contractor, sub-contractor 
or other person on, about or upon such puhHc work, shall receive such wages herein 
provided for. 

The view you take of the above provision (1) limits its application to 
employees engaged on public work performed under contract, and (2) denies 
Its application to persons regularly employed in permanent positions for 
which salaries are fixed by law. 

In answer to the assertion that the prevailing rate of wages provision is 
limited to employees performing work for contractors with the State or a 
municipality, I need only say that the statute as originally enacted by 
chapter 622 of the Laws of 1894, and as re-enacted in different form by 
chapter 415 of the Laws of 1897 (section 3), applied without a doubt to 
every employee working directly for the State. 

i 8. Hours to constitute a days work — Eight hours shall constitute a legal 
day's work for all classes of employes in this state, except those engaged in farm 
and domestic labor, unless otherwise provided by law. This section does not pre- 
vent an agreement for overwork for extra compensation. 

This section applies to work for the state or a municipal corporation, or for 
contractors therewith. 

The wages for such public work shall be not less than the prevailing rate for 
a legal day's work in the same trade or calling in the locality where the work is 
performed. Every contract for the construction of a public work, shall contain a 
provision that the same shall be void and of no effect unless such rate is paid by 
the contractor to his employes. 

Thereafter, by Laws of 1899, chapter 567, the above section of the Labor 
Law was amended to include a direction that every contract with the State 
or a municipality, which might involve the employment of laborers, uoork- 
men or mechanics, should contain a stipulation that no more than eight 
hours' work would be permitted and then followed the injunction as to the 
prevailing rate of wages, in substantially the same form as it now appears 
and as you quote in your letter, namely. 

The wages to be paid for a legal days work as hereinbefore defined to all 
classes of such laborers, workmen or mechanics upon all such public work or upon 
any material to be used upon or in connection therewith shall not be less than the 
prevailing rate for a days work in the same trade or occupation in the locality 
within the state where such public work on, about or in connection with which 
such labor is performed in its final or completed form is to be situated erected or 
used. Each such contract hereafter made shall contain a stipulation that each 
such laborer, workman or mechanic employed by such contractor, sub-contractor or 
other person on, about or upon such public work shall receive such wages herein 
provided for. 
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I appreciate that some foundation would lie, under the language of the 
section as amended in 1899, for believing the prevailing rate of wages pro- 
vision was thereafter to be confined to work by employees for contractors with 
the State or a municipality and no longer apply to employees working 
directly for the State. But the CJourt of Appeals in Ryan vs. City of New 
York, 177 N. Y. 271, took no notice of such a distinction, construing the 
statute, after the amendment of 1899, as covering a street laborer employed 
directly by the City of New York. The prevailing rate of wages clause, 
therefore, applies to both kinds of employees, those of the State and those 
of a contractor doing work for the State (the latter since the statute was 
made constitutional in that respect by the constitutional amendment of 
1905). 

Turning now to the Insanity Law. Chapter 545 of the Laws of 1896, sec- 
tion 38, gave to the Lunacy Commission the power, with the approval of 
the Governor, Secretary of State and Comptroller, to fix the wages of all 
employees in State hospitals. This law of course superseded, in so far as 
State hospitals were concerned, the original prevailing rate of wages pro- 
vision in the labor statute of 1894. 

Thereafter the prevailing rate of wages provision was re-enacted in the 
Labor Law of 1897, chapter 415; and in 1900 both the Insanity Law, seution 
38 (chapter 380, laws of 1900) and the Labor Law, section 3 (chapter 298, 
laws of 1900) were amended. A possible inconsistency having probably been 
noted by the legislature, specific language was at that time inserted in sec- 
tion 3 of the Labor Law to take employees in State institutions out of the 
operation of the labor statute, subjecting them to the Insanity Law only, 
in regard to the amount of wages they should receive. 

In 1905, (chapter 714) a new section, section 38-a, was added to the 
Insanity Law, which established the precise amount of the salaries and 
wages of hospital oflScers and employees. The pay of electrical engineers' 
assistants, first grade, was fixed at $75.00 per month. Section 38-a was incor- 
porated in the present section 50 of the Insanity Law in 1909, and some 
changes in the amounts to be paid employees have since been effected 
(chapter 43, Laws of 1912). 

Following the year 1900, therefore, at which date employees regularly 
employed in State institutions were excepted from section 3 of the Labor 
Law, there could have been no question but that the Insanity Law was con- 
trolling. However, in 1913, by chapter 494, the words "except mechanics'* 
were added to the clause in section 3 of the Labor Law, making it read: 

But nothing In this section shall be construed to apply to stationary firemen 
in State hospitals nor to other persons regularly employed in State institutions, 
ewcept mechanics. 

This amendment clearly took the wages of mechanics regularly employed 
in State institutions out of the provisions of the Insanity Law and placed 
them within the terms of section 3 of the Labor Law.* That alteration in 

• Subsequent to the date of this opinion of Attorney-General Woodbury, Insanity 
Law, § 50, has been amended by L. 1915, ch. 549, effective May 8, 1915, and by 
L. 1916, ch. 608, effective May 20, 1916 ; while Labor Law, § 3, has been amended 
by L. 1916, ch. 152, effective April 7, 1916. The amendment to Insanity Law, f 50, 
effected by L. 1915, ch. 549, added the sentence: "The provisions of this section 
with respect to the rate of wages to be paid employees in all positions named in the 
foregoing schedules shall supersede the provisions of any other s^eneral or special 
law." 
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the statute, I believe necessitated and necessitates now paying mechanics 
regularly employed in State institutions the prevailing rate of wages in 
the locality — which was the same conclusion reached in the opinion of 
the former Attorney-General which you submit for rehearing. 

You are to determine as an administrative board whether the maintenance 
and extras paid to the electrical engineer were sufficient to make up the 
prevailing rate of wage which other workmen performing the same labor 
had or would receive in the locality where the particular hospital in which 
the work is being performed is situated. 

The view of the former Attorney-General is likewise my view of the law. 
Mechanics perform no duties which are in their nature peculiarly hospital 
duties, and such may have been the reason for restoring them to the general 
provisions of the Labor Law. There is nothing in Senate Bill No. 1104. 
introductory 572, to which you allude, which would suggest a legislative 
construction to the contrary, for an examination of section 215 discloses 
that subdivision 4 thereof repeats the same exception with respect to 
mechanics in State institutions as is now contained in the present law. 

Yours very truly, 

E. E. Woodbury, 
A t tomey- General . 



EXTRAORDINARY EMERGENCY (§ S) 
(a) Officer Most Familiar with Facts to Certify* 

October 13, 1916. 
Hon. Edwin Duffey, State Oommissioner of Highways, Albany, N, Y. 

Deab Sm. — Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of October 8th relative 
to certification as to the existence of extraordinary emergency permitting 
employment of laborers more than eight hours in highway work. I have 
previously given some consideration to this question and enclose two copies 
of a letter written December 22d, 1914, so that you may send one to the 
State Industrial Commission. 

It seems to me the question narrows itself down to just this: A ques- 
tion of fact is presented. The Highway Department or whatever other 
department is concerned in a particular contract is in the best position to 
ascertain the facts. Since the law is silent as to who shall authorize the 
contractor to make the extra employment, it is clear that the officer most 
familiar with the facts should make the certificate. In the case presented, 
it is the State Highway Department, and I therefore advise that in con- 
tracts supervised by your department the State Commissioner of Highways 
shall in all cases make the certificate authorizing the contractor to employ 
his laborers more than eight hours, where an extraordinary emergency does, 
as a fact, exist. Certification should be made to the contractor, the Indus- 
trial Commission and the State Comptroller, so that they may be apprised 
of your decision. So much for the administrative feature of the matter. 

• Compare opinion of December 22, 1914, In Annual Report of Commissioner of 
Labor, 1914, p. 305. 
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Of course th« Industrial Commission is authorized under the statute to 
enforce the Labor Law, and, in some cases, to prosecute violations. How- 
ever, a decent consideration for the coordinate departments of the State 
government would, of course, require the Industrial Commission to present 
to the officer making the certification any additional facts which might not 
have been before him at the time he acted, and thus give to him an oppor- 
tunity to revoke or modify the oertification as the particular facts may 
require. 

If there is any further advice on this subject which you require, I shall 
be glad to render it at your request. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. Woodbury, 
Attorney- General. 



(b) State Hotpital Mechanics Are Subject to Superintendent's Call 

Jamiory 20, 1915. 
State Hospital Commission, AUxpny, N, 7. 

Qbntlkmkn. — In reference to your request for opinion of the 16th inst. 
in reference to the status of mechanics employed by the State Hospitals, I 
beg to refer you to Volume 2 of the Attorney-General's report for 1913, at 
pages 453 and 656.* 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBT, 

Attomey-QeneraU 



January 29, 1915. 
Stats Hospital Commission, Albany, N, 7, 

Gentlemen. — Supplementing my letter of the 20th, as requested in yours 
of the 22d, in view of the additional facts stated, I beg to advise that a 
Superintendent of a State hospital does not exceed the provisions of the 
Labor Law in calling on mechanics for services made necessary as a result 
of unusual emergencies occurring outside of regular hours of duty. 

By chapter 494 of the Laws of 1913, Section 3 of the Labor Law was 
amended in relation to mechanics working in State institutions so as to 
make the eight-hour provision applicable to them, but this places them in 
the general class of laborers concerning which said section makes an excep- 
tion, as follows: 

In cases of extraordinary emergency caased by fire, flood or danger to life or 
property. 

In reference to the necessity of engaging an additional night force of 
mechanics for the sole purpose of sleeping on the grounds for emergency 
service, I do not deem that this is justified. 

• The opinions here referred to may also be found in the Annual Report of the 
Cemmissioner of Labor for 1913, pp. 269-272. Compare alove, p. 387. 
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TI19 Insanity Law directs that a Superintendent of a State hospital ma^ 

Give such orders and instructions as he may deem best calculated to insure 
good conduct, fidelity and economy in every department of labor and expense. 
(Bee. 40, subd. 5). 

In accordance with the authority given by this section the rule now in 
force is 

No employe shall be allowed commutation for quarters where accommodations 
are available in the hospital • • •. (Form 394, General Rules. Sec. 2). 

It would seem therefore, that mechanics could be required to reside at a 
State hospital to better subserve the safety and welfare of the patients and 
the protection of the hospital property, and, if occasion for emergency ser- 
vice caused by fire, flood or danger to life or property should arise, that 
the services of mechanics are available, in the discretion of the superin- 
tendent, without conflicting with the eight-hour provision of the Labor Law. 

Very truly yours, 

B. E. Woodbury, 
Attomey-GeneraU 



DAY OF REST LAW (§ 8-a) 

(a) Amendment by L. 1915, eh. 648, Supersedes Amendments by L. 1915, 

chs. 321 and 357 

June 1, 1915. 

Hon. James M. Lynch, 8tate Industrial Commission, Capitol, Albany, N, Y. 

Deab Sib. — I beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of May 27th calling 
to my attention the fact that chapter 648 of the Laws of 1915, which 
became a law on May 18th, amends the Day-of-Rest Law by permitting the 
Industrial Board to make variations from the requirements of this law 
(section 8-a of the Labor Law). You further call my attention to the fact 
that previously chapter 321 of the Laws of 1915, which became a law on 
April 17, 1916, and chapter 357 of the Laws of 1915, which became a law 
on April 26, 1915, also amend this same section 8-a of the Labor Law with 
reference to paragraphs "e" and "f " of subdivision 2 thereof respectively; 
but that the particular amendments contained in these earlier enactments 
were not repeated in chapter 648, which became a law on a later date. 

I find that chapter 648 amends the entire section and states completely 
the language of the section. Inasmuch as this is the last expression of the 
Legislature upon this subject and covers the entire field, all previous 
amendments of this section or of parts thereof must be deemed to have been 
superseded thereby. 

It must be remembered, however, that chapters 321 and 357 were in full 
force and effect from the time of enactment down to the time of the passage 
and approval of Chapter 648. 

Respectfully yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBY, 

Attomey-Oenerai, 
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(b) Applies to Heating Plants of Railroad Construction or Repair Shops 

A heating plant used in connection with a repair shop of a public service 
corporation is part of a factory, and employees engaged in maintaining fires 
therein must be allowed one day of rest in seven. 

Inquiry 

In the car repair shops of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company the Labor 
Department has ascertained that certain employees whose duty it is to main- 
tain fires are being kept at work twelve hours a day and seven days a week, 
and my opinion is requested as to whether the company is not violating section 
. 8-a of the Labor Law which provides for one day of rest in seven for 
employees in factories and mercantile establishments. 

Opinion 

Section 8-a of the Labor Law in the parts essential to the determination 
of this question, is phrased as follows: 

8a. One day of rest in seven. (1) Every employer of labor engaged in carrying 
on any factory or mercantile Establishment in this state shall allow every person, 
except those specified In subdivision two, employed In such factory or mercantile 
establishment at least twenty-four consecutive hours of rest in every seven con- 
secutive days. No employer shall operate any such factory or mercantile establish- 
ment on Sunday unless he shall have compiled with subdivision three. Provided, 
however, that this section shall not authorize any work on Sunday not now or 
hereafter authorized by law. 

2. This section shall not apply to 

(a) Janitors; 

(b) Watchmen; 

(c) Employees whose duties include not more than three hours* work on 

Sunday in (1) Setting sponges In bakeries; (2) Caring for Uve ani- 
mals; (3) Maintaining fires; (4) Necessary repairs to boilers or 
machinery. 

Tb proceed logically we should first observe that a railroad construction 
or repair shop is a factory. Section 2 of the Labor Law so connotes where 
it defines a factory to be 

any mill, workshop, or other manufacturing or business establishment and all 
buildings, sheds, structures or other places used for or in connection therewith, 
where one or more persons are employed at labor, except power houses, generating 
plants, bams, storage houses, sheds and other structures owned or operated by a 
public service corporation, other than construction or repair shops, subject to the 
Jurisdiction of the public service commission under the public service commissions 
law. Work shall be deemed to be done for a factory within the meaning of this 
chapter whenever It is done at any place, upon the work of a factory or upon any 
of the materials entering into the product of the factory, whether under contract 
or arrangement with any person In charge of or connected with such factory 
directly or indirectly through the instrumentality of one or more contractors or 
other third persons. 

A railroad repair shop is therefore a factory, and a heating plant whether 
in the building or in a separate structure is part of the factory, because it is 
a " place used for or in connection with " a factory. 

We have, then, these firemen or engineers so-called working in a factory, 
but not, it is true, engaged in work upon the product of a factory. That 
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eireiiiiiBtanot i« immaterial, for it will be noted that section 8-a, subdivision 
2, excepts from the operation of the statute various persons who may be 
found working in factories and yet not actually engaged in factory work, 
such as "janitors, watchm&n and employees whose duties include not more 
than three hours' work on Sunday in * * * maintaining fires,*' Obvi- 
ously, if firemen in factories may work three hours on Sunday by permission 
of the statute, that is the extreme limitation of hours for such work in 
'factories on that day by employees working also every other day in the 
week. Bear in mind in this connection, I do not mean to pass upon the 
question, not propounded, whether three hours is the extreme limitation 
for work on Sunday by any fireman in any factory. The deduction above 
made is simply argumentative of a legislative intent in subdivisions 1 and 
2 to classify employees maintaining fires for factory buildings as employees 
of a factory; and should it be a matter of necessity, and not prohibited by 
our statute, that some of them shall work all day on Sunday, those 
employees must be allowed twenty-four hours' rest on some other day of the 
week. 

I have not entered upon the discussion of nor attempted to decide that the 
precise place of employment, i. e., a heating plant, is or is not a distinct fac- 
tory in itself, thinking it sufficient to determine that the heating plant in the 
instance before me is part of a factory and the employees therein and the 
employer subject to the provisions of section 8-a of the Labor Law. 

Dated, AprU 15, 1915. 

B. E. WOODBTJBY, 

Attomey-OeneraL 
To Hon. James M. Lynch, Commissioner of Labor, Albany, N. Y, 



CASH PAYMENT OF WAGES (§ 10) 

(a) Subjection of Piece Workers to Deductions for Defective or Improper 

Work 

November 22, 1916. 

Hon. V. T. Holland, State Industrial Commission, Department of Lahor, 
Albany, N, T. 

Deab Sib. — Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of November 20th 
with enclosures. I have also talked with Richard J. Lynch, special investi- 
gator in this case, and he has brought out even more forcibly certain phrases 
in regard to this situation. 

As I understand it, the situation is this: Persons are working in the city 
of Amsterdam in a carpet factory. They are paid by the piece for the work 
they do. If, upon examination of their work, under what seems to be a 
very equitable arrangement, it is found that a piece is defective or is not 
done right, so much is deducted from what is usually paid for a complete 
and proper piece of work. This arrangement, in my opinion, does not violate 
section 10 of the Labor Law requiring that wages be paid in cash and 
without deduction. I see in this arrangement a contract between employer 
and employee which provides somewhat as follows: 
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I, the employer, will pay yon, the employee, so much for each piece of 
goods you make in a proper manner. If it is not made in a proper manner 
then I will pay you what it will be worth to me under an arrangement by 
which this value will be ascertained to the satisfaction of both of us. 

There is no deduction of wages here. Rather, there is the carrying out 
to the letter an arrangemtnt as to how much will be paid, contingent 
entirely upon the employee*! performance. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBTJBT, 

Attomey-Oeneral, 



(b) Subjection of Benefit Society Members to Deductions for Dues 
Office of the Comkissioneb of Labob, Albany 

February 19, 1916. 
Hon. Egbxtbt E. Woodbubt, Attorney-General, Capitol, Alhany, N, Y, 

Dkah Sib. — I am attaching hereto copy of opinion previously rendered by 
the Attorney-General in reference to the cash payment of wages. I would 
direct your attention to the concluding portion of that opinion.* I now 
aslc for opinion relative to the application of the law to benefit societies of 
different kinds conducted by employers and employees of factories and mer- 
cantile establishments. Broadly stated, these beneficial associations fall in 
three classes: 

First. Iliose associations formed and managed by the employer, and 
wherein membership is compulsory and dues are deducted by the employer 
from the wages when paid. Benefits also controlled by employers. 

Second. Iliose associations that are voluntary as to their membership, 
and wherein the employer donates a certain amount to the treasury, generally 
equal to the sum paid in by the members as dues, and where the employer 
exercises a predominating infiuence through membership on the Board of 
Trustees or as expressed in the by-laws has control over the affairs of the 
association including the payment of benefits to the members and the amounts 
of such payments. 

Third. Those associations voluntary as to membership, wherein on request 
of the association the employer collects dues on pay-day and acts as treasurer 
for the association, but where the association by direct selection controls its 
affairs through a Board of Trustees, including the payment of benefits and 
the amount of such payments. 

There are many such associations in this State, some of which have been 
in existence for a number of years, and it is desirable at this time owing 
to a question that has arisen in a recent case reported to the Department of 
Labor that the application of the law (sections 10 and 24) shall be clearly 
defined. 

Awaiting your reply, I am. 

Sincerely, 
James M. Lynch, 

Commissioner, 

*For this opinion of Attorney-General Parsons, see Annual Report of the Com- 
missiotner of Labor for 1914, pp. 810, 811. 
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March 31, 1916. 
Hon. James M. Lynch, Commiaaioner of Labor, Albany, N. Y. 

De^b Sib. — I refer again to your letter of February 19th in regard to the 
application of the weekly payment law, where the employer withholds wages 
to apply upon benefit society dues. 

Senator J. Henry Walters was interested in this question, and I believe, 
inspired the request for an opinion. He asked that he might be heard upon 
the question before this department took any action, and for that reason I 
have not answered your letter until to-day, when Senator Walters was able 
to submit his views. 

It is my opinion that you inquiries require no substantial departure from 
the opinion expressed in Attorney General Parsons* letter of December 31, 
1914. In reply to your first question, it is my opinion that this deduction 
is prohibited by statute. In this case membership is compulsory and the 
association is managed by the employer. The second and third inquiries 
indicate that the wages are withheld with the consent of the employed. The 
F»Bre fact that, as stated in the second inquiry, the employer exercises the 
predominatins^ infiuence, has no particular bearing. The controlling fact is 
that the employe is not required to be a member of the association. If he 
becomes a member of the association he must know that the employer is 
instructed to retain the dues out of his wages. I am of the opinion, there- 
fore, that the deductions made as described in the second and third inquiries, 
are not a violation of the statute. 

Very truly yours, 

B. E. WOODBUBY, 

A t tomey-Oeneral. 



ALIEN LABOR LAW (§ 14) 

(a) Aliens, Once Employedy Need Not Be Discharged to Make Way for 

Citizena 

Where, at the time aliens are hired for labor on public construction work, 
citizens are not available, such aliens may be continued in their employment, 
even after citizens become available. 

Where aliens were hired in violation of the law as it existed before its 
amendment this year, their employment should be discontinued, unless citi- 
zens are not available. If citizens are not available the employment of the 
aliens may be continued under new contracts of hiring. 

Inqtjiey 
The Commissioner of Labor submits an inquiry in connection with the 
administration of the recently amended section 14 of the Labor Law: 

Investigation of the first complaint reaching me shows that aliens now 
employed commenced work last summer and have been given work during the winter, 
weather permitting, with preference this spring to citizens when any additional 
employees were needed. The contention ot the contractor is that it is not neces* 
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■ary to discbarge the aliens at present employed, even though citizen labor may foe 
obtained. 

" Will you please give me your opinion on the application of the law In this 
respect; If dtlzen labor Is not available and aliens are employed, and citizen labor 
thereafter becomes avallablo, must the aliens be discharged In order to make way 
for citizens? 

Opinion 

In the recent case of People v. Crane, 214 N. Y. 164, Judge Cardozo said 
of the prohibition in section 14 of the Labor Law, in upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the statute: 

The prohibition of i.ilen labor In this statute Is, however, unrestricted. It 
applies to the most temporary and occasional service, and to the lowest grades of 
labor. 

This absolute prohibition has now been limited to a preference of citizens 
for employment on public construction work by the amendments in chapter 
61 of the Laws of 1916 as follows: 

Sec. 14. Preference in employment of persoiia upon public works. — In the con- 
struction of public works by the state or a municipality, or by persons contracting 
with the state or such municipality, preference shall be given to citizens over aliens. 
Aliens may be employed when citizens are not available. 

The preference approximates that given by the original Alien Labor Law 
(chapter 380, Laws of 1889). As long as the law, in one form or another, 
has been on our statute books, and throughout the elaborate consideration 
given in the briefs of counsel and in the learned opinions of the courts in 
the Crane case, except as quoted from Judge Cardozo, statement as to the 
specific and particular application of the law seems neglected. (See People 
V. Warren, 13 Misc. 618; People v. Ludington Sons, 74 Misc. 363). The excep- 
tional character of its provisions also deprives us of extensive resort to 
analogy or reliance upon decisions oi other jurisdictions. 

There should be little diflSculty with the question of continuance in 
employment of aliens employed in conformity with the amendment since the 
time it became effective. The preference given to citizens is intended to be 
availed of at the time the employment is open. If an alien is accepted 
because citizens are not available, his employment may continue, although 
at a later time a citizen might present himself for the particular employ- 
ment of the alien. The statute nowhere indicates that aliens are to be hired 
simply as temporary help or as stop gaps. Its terms will not be extended 
by interpretation to provide a preference manifestly working confusion, unless 
that intent may not be avoided because of expressions presented upon the 
face of the statute. 

The analogy of civil service employment supports this conclusion. The 
courts have refused to extend a statutory preference beyond the original 
appointment. Judge Cardozo said in People ex rel. Davison v. Williams, 213 
N. Y. 130, 134:- 

A laborer holds a position, though he does not hold an office, and It Is possible 
to abolish his position though other laborers are retained. If a hundred laborers 
are employed, and the budget makes provision for ninety, It Is necessary to reduce 
the positions by ten ; and men who are relieved from duty for that reason, owe 
their suspension to the termination of their positions just as truly as If their func- 
tions were extraordinary or unique. The real question is whether the statute 
imposes a duty on the appointing power to terminate their positions as a last resort, 
after first sacrificing the positions held hy other and less favored classes. We thinh 
the duty does not exist. 
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It is tme that the statute provides that "aliens may be employed when 
citizens are not available," but this does not carry the implication that 
aliens must be dischwrged if at any future time citizens become available. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the difficulties, hardships and confusion that 
would result frcmi such an implication. 

The question of the continuance of such aliens as wers originally employed 
in disregard of the prohibition of the former law is somewhat more difficult. 
Their employment was illegal at its inception. The amendment has not 
sanctioned it; for we may assume, imder the form of the inquiry, that 
these aliens were employed first, not only in utter defiance of the existing 
statute, but without any regard for the availability of citizens at that 
time. When the amendment took effect on March 11th their employment 
was not legalized. Citizens were entitled to assert their preference to the 
exclusion of the aliens unlawfully employed. The provision of the law for 
bringing existing contracts into conformity with the amendment does not 
affect this conclusion, since the original hiring did not comply with the 
requirements of either the new or the former law. The continuance of such 
aliens in employment might, however, be legalized under new contracts 
of hiring, providing that at time these are made, citizens are not available. 

Some inquiry into the nature of these contracts of employment suggests 
itself. I assume, however, that the hiring is continuous, even though either 
party is entitled to end it, from day to day or from week to week. Such 
employment is not interrupted, either in law or in fact, by regularly 
recurring termination and renewal, operating automatically and without 
action by the parties, at any particular time of the day or week. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that where aliens are hired at a time when 
citizens are not available, such aliens may be continued in their employ- 
ment, although citizens may later be obtained. Aliens hired before the new 
law took effect, in violation of the statute then existing, and without regard 
for the availability of citizens, should not be continued in employment, if 
citizens are now available. They may be continued in employment, in 
accordance with the amended statute, under new contracts of employment. 

It is recognized, of course, that this readjustment of the relation between 
the master and servant may take place in the most casual manner. Emphasis 
is only laid on the requirement that there be an appreciable effort for an honest 
compliance with the law before a new relationship or contract is entered into. 

Dated, March 31, 1916. 

E. E. WOODBUBY, 

Attorney- GeneraL 
To HaN. James M. Ltnoh, OomnUsiioner of Labor, Albany, Jf, 7. 
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(b) Modification of Existing Contracts in Accordance with Amendment of 

1916 

AprU 6, 1915. 
Chables F. Mxtbphy, Jr., Inmranoe, 15 WiUUm 8i., Veto York City, 

Deab Sir. — Replying to your letter of March 30th in which you inquire 
whether it is compulsory that existing contracts emhody the new alien 
Labor Law, chapter 61 of the Laws of 1916. In the case of contracts exist- 
ing on the day upon which the recent amendment to the Labor Law took 
effect no change to embody that amendment is compulsory. If, however, the 
parties to the contract including the sureties other that the State or munici- 
pality consent to a change embodying the amendment, it is mandatory upon 
the State or municipality to modify the contract so as to conform to the 
provisions of section 14 of the Labor Law, as amended. 

In the case of contracts entered into after the date upon which the said 
amendment took effect, it is of course compulsory that such contracts should 
conform to the provisions of section 14 as amended. 

Very truly yours, 

£. E. WOODBUBT, 

Aiiomey-Oenercd, 
By Edmund H. Lewis, 

Deputy Attomey-GenenU, 



April 14, 1915. 
Hon. Lewis F. Pilcheb, State Architeot, Albcmy, tf, Y, 

Deab Sib. — Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of April 12th, relative 
to the change in contract for water supply at Yorktown Heights, to embody 
the provisions of the amended Alien Labor Law. 

It is not necessary under the statute that a State officer take the initiative 
in making this change. However, if the contractor and his sureties propose 
the change the State officer having charge of the contract is without power, 
under the law, to withhold his approval. 

My examination of the proposed alteration in the contract discloses nothing 
objectionable. 

Tbe enclosures are returned herewith. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBT, 

Attomey-OenerdL 



INDUSTRIAL COXTNCIL (§ 40-a) 
Secretary ez-offido May be Elected Chairman 

Ootohwr 15, 1915. 
Mr H. D. Sayeb, Secretaty, Industrial Commission, Alhawy, N. Y. 

Deab Sib.— Under date of October 9 you made inquiry whether it would 
be inconsistent with the law if the Industrial Council provided by section 40-E 
of chapter 674 of the Laws of 1916, should elect the Secretary of the Indus- 
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trial Commission, who is also Secretary to the Industrial Council by force of 
the same act, to the position of Chairman of the Council. 

There is nothing in the law creating the offices of Secretary of the Indus- 
trial Commission and Secretary to the Industrial Council, which can be 
construed as prohibitive of such officer also acting as Chairman of the 
Industrial Council, and I am unable to see how such positions are incom- 
patible. It is unusual for the chairman of a board or commission to also 
act as the secretary of such body, but if it is deemed advisable and desirable 
by the Industrial Council to elect you as the presiding officer of their deliber- 
ations, and the head of their council, notwithstanding the fact that you are 
the secretary thereof, there is no express provision of law that would prevent 
it. The chairman of the council cannot be a member of the council, neither 
is he allowed a vote even in the event of a tie in the council, but he is 
permitted to participate in the deliberations and discussions thereof. 

I do therefore advise you that it would not be inconsistent with the law 
if the Industrial Council should conclude to elect the secretary of the board 
to the office of chairman thereof. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBT, 

A ttomey-GenerxU, 



VARIATIONS AND REVIEW (§§ 52-a, 52-d) 

Effect of § 52-a, Enacted by L. 1915, ch. 719, upon §§ 52-a and 52-d, Enacted 

by L. 1915, ch. 674. 

June 1, 1915. 

Hon. James M. Lynch, State Industrial Commission, Capitol, Albany, N, Y. 

Deab Sib. — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your further favor of 
May 27th calling my attention to th« Spring bill establishing the State Indus- 
trial Commission which became chapter 674 of the Laws of 1916 on May 22, 
1915, and also to what is known as the Wagner bill, which became chapter 
719 of the Laws of 1916, on May 24th, and which contains an amendment 
of the Labor Law, by adding a new section 62-a, entitled " variations." 

It appears from your letter that the Spring bill contains a section known 
as section 62-d, which is likewise entitled " variations," and covers the same 
subject in a slightly different way. The Spring bill further contains a sec- 
tion 62-a which would not conform to the subject matter contained in sec- 
tion 62-a of the Wagner bill, because it relates to the subject of " review by 
the Commission." 

In view of the confusion of section numbers and titles you have requested 
my opinion as to the effect of the passage of the Wagner bill (chapter 719) 
on sections 62-a and 62-d as found in the Spring bill. 

Chapter 719 being of later enactment must be given full force and effect 
upon the subject of " variations " and must be deemed to have been the last 
expression of the Legislature on that subject. It must therefore be deemed 
to have superseded the provisions of section 62-d of the Spring bill 
(chapter 674). 
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Hie only qaestion remaining ia as to its effect upon section 52-a of chapter 
874. Clearly it was not the intent of the Legislature to supersede section 
62-a of the Spring bill which related to "review by the Commission" and 
the reading of chapter 719 clearly indicates that it was not the intent of 
the Legislature to amend that section, but to add a new section. The language 
used in chapter 719 is as follows: 

Section 1. Chapter thirty-six of the laws of nineteen hundred and nine, entitled 
• An Act relating to labor, constituting chapter thirty-one of the Consolidated Laws,* 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding after section flfty-two thereof a new 
section to be section flf ty-two-a to read as follows : 

i 52-a. Variations, etc. 

It is my conclusion therefore that you must deal with two sections 62-a, 
one relating to review by the Commission and the other relating to varia- 
tions, and that section 52-d must be considered as superseded by section 52-a 
added by chapter 719. The numbering of these sections is unfortunate but 
not important and can be cleared up by the next Legislature. 

Very respectfully yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBY, 

Atiomey-General. 



TUNNELS (§§ 119, 120) 

The Public Service Commission's Jurisdiction Relative to "Cut and Cover" 
Subway Construction in New York City is Exclusive. 

November 6, 1915. 
State Industrial Commission, Albany, N, Y. 

Gentlemen. — Your letter of October 23, 1916, asks my view as to whether 
the Labor Law, sections 119 and 120, has placed upon the Industrial Com- 
mission any duties with respect to the safety of workmen engaged in the 
*' cut and cover " subway construction in New York City. 

I have carefully examined the Rapid Transit Acts in connection with 
the Labor Law and I am inclined to believe that the Public Service Commis- 
sion has exclusive jurisdiction with respect to the inspection and safety of 
this form of subway construction. 

The word " tunnel ** commonly means a subterranean passage constructed 
without removing the superincumbent earth. This I think is the meaning 
carried by sections 119 to 136 of the Labor Law, for various phrases through- 
out those sections refer to caissons and the use of compressed air to sustain 
life, thereby conveying the impression that tunneling proper and not the 
cut and cover method of construction was in the mind of the Legislature. 

Furthermore when the word "tunnel" and other provisions concerning 
tunnel construction were first inserted in the statute (amendment of 1907, 
chapter 399), the first cut and cover subway was in operation, but there 
were in the course of construction no less than nine or ten sets of railroad 
tunnels on Manhattan Island and under the East and North rivers in some 
of which serious accidents had already occurred. These extensive tunneling 
operations were, I believe, the incentive for the legislation of 1907 and that 
statute had reference only to that method of construction. 
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If the sections of the Labor Law under discussion do pertain to the safety 
vt employees under the cut and cover construction, the Labor Department 
would have jurisdiction over the finished cut and cover subways, for they 
would still be tunnels — a conclusion which would be in direct conflict with 
the provisions of the Public Service CJommissions Law and the Rapid Transit 
Acts which confer such jurisdiction upon the Public Service Commission. 

Yours very truly, 

E. E. WOODBUBT, 

A,ttome^-GeneraL 



EXPLOSIVES (§§ 280-239-a) 

State Arsenals and Armories Are Not Subject to Labor Law Regulations anA 

Restrictions 

June 5, 1915. 

IfBANELiN W. Ward, Esq., Secretary, State Board of Armory CommisaionerM, 
Albany, N. T. 

Deab Sib. — Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of May 29th, in which 
you ask whether article 16-a of the Labor Law relating to explosives, as 
added by chapter 234 of the Laws of 1916, applies to the military establish- 
ment of this State. 

The provisions of this statute are very similar to those formerly incor- 
porated in the Insurance Law and administered by the State Hre Marshal. 
It is well established that State institutions will not be deemed compre- 
hended by general regulative laws, imless the statute specifically indicates 
that the matters under the direct control of the sovereign shall be affected 
by the statute. This rule of construction applies with equal force in this 
case, where the military establishment is under the direct command of State 
officers. Further than this the narrow application of the definitions 
"building," "person," given in the statute, suggests that it was purposely 
intended to exclude governmental activities. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBT, 

Attomey-Oeneral. 



HOURS OF GROCERY EMPLOYEES IN CITIES OF THE FIRST CLASS 
(PubUc Health Law, § 236-a) 

State and City Health Authorities to Enforce 

May 11, 1915. 

Hon. Jambs M. Lynch, Commissioner of Labor, Alha/ny, N. T, 

Deab Sib. — Answering your letter of May 4, 1916, with reference to sec- 
tion 236-a added to the Public Health Law by chapter 343 of the Laws of 
1916, and which provides a limitation upon the working hours of employees 
over sixteen years of age in grocery stores in cities of the first class, I would 
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Bay that the L^islature in its desire to have the statute considered con- 
stitutional as a health measure within the police power, has, by placing the 
statute in the Public Health Law, imposed the duty of its enforcement upon 
the State Health Department by section 4 of the Public Health Law, and 
upon the health departments of the cities under the powers conferred in 
their charters. 

The Labor Department has jurisdiction only over the enforcement of the 
Labor Law as that duty is defined in sections 21 and 172 thereof. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBT, 

Attorney- QeneraX. 



GARNISHMENT OF WAGES (Code of Civil Procedure, § 189) 

Actual Drawing of $12 a Week by the Employee is Requisite 

August 12, 1915. 
Mb. J. M. SwABTHOUT, Justice of the Peace, BoUvar, N. 7. 

Dbab Sie. — Replying to your letter of August 11th, I beg to advise that 
in my opinion, in order to subject a man's wages to garnishee, he must be 
actually drawing $12.00 a week. It would not do if he were being paid only 
for a few days at tiie rate of $12.00 a week. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBT, 

Attomey-GeneraL 



SALE OF PRODUCTS OF CONVICT LABOR (Constitutioii of New York^ 

Art. Ill, § 29) 

A contract to furnish electricity produced and generated by convict labor 
at Clinton prison, to the residents of the village of Dannemora for residential 
and individual purposes would be illegal and unconstitutional, but electricity 
so produced can be furnished for public purposes to the village of Danne- 
mora, that being a political division of the State. 

Inquibt 
R. G. Elliott, President of the village of Dannemora, has requested my 
opinion as to whether a contract or arrangement could be legally made 
permitting the furnishing by Clinton prison of electricity generated at the 
dynamo owned by the State, and operated at the prison, to the village and 
residents of Dannemora. 

OFnaoN 

I assume that the dynamo at Clinton prison is run and operated more or 
loss by convicts and inmates of such prison under sentence thereto. 

Section 29 of article III of the Constitution provides in part that no per- 
son "In any prison, penitentiary, jail or reformatory shall be required or 
Mowed to work while under sentence theroto, at any trade, industry or 
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occupation, wherein or whereby his work, or the product or profit of his 
work, shall be farmed out, contracted, given or sold to any person, firm, 
association or corporation." 

Sections 170 to 176 inclusive, of the Prison Law, also prohibit the making 
of any contract by which the labor or time of any prisoner in any State 
prison, penitentiary or jail shall be contracted for, let, farmed out, given or 
sold to any person, firm, association or corporation except to the State or 
some political division thereof, and it is further provided in section 170, 
" that the convicts in such penal institution may work for, and the products 
of their labor may be disposed of to, the State or any political division 
thereof, or for or to any public institution owned or managed and controlled 
by the State, or any political division thereof." 

This last quoted provision would seem to indicate that a contract made 
exclusively with the village authorities for electricity, to be used solely for 
village purposes, would be permissible, but the furnishing of electricity pro- 
duced and generated by convict labor to the residents of such village would 
certainly be within the inhibitions of the Constitution. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that electricity which is produced by con- 
vict labor could not be sold to the inhabitants of the village, for private 
and individual purposes, and that any contract made for the sale of elec- 
triciiy so produced, to such inhabitants would be illegal, but a contract made 
with the village for supplying it with street lights, and lights for public 
places within the corporate limits owned by such village, would be permissible 
under the provisions of section 170 of the Prison Law. 

Dated, May 15, 1915. 

E. E. Woodbury, 

Attorney-General, 

To Hon. R. G. Eixiot, President Village of Dannemora, Dannemora, N. Y, 



CONVICT DEPOSITS AND SAVINGS (Prison Law, §§ 125, 184, 187) 

A convict's deposits and savings while he is in prison can only be paid 
to him with the approval of the Superintendent of State Prisons for disburse- 
ment by the agent and warden, or the superintendent of a reformatory. 

Hon. John B. Riley, Superintendent of Prisons, under date of September 9, 
1915, has asked for an opinion as to the right of inmates of the several 
state prisons to demand and have paid to them for their own use any funds 
standing to the credit of such inmates while still in prison, and also whether 
such funds can be withheld from prisoners if demand i» made by sucb 
prisoners while still working out their sentence. 

Opinion 
By the letter of inquiry I am informed that "by permission of former 
superintendents and wardens the custom has been established at the different 
prisons whereby prisoners are allowed to purchase a limited quantity of 
supplies from their own funds on the approval of the warden, the return of 
such funds to the prisoner being provided for by an estimate against the 
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fund forwarded each month for my approval in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 125," and that it appears to be the understanding of the 
inmates and some officers that the funds standing to the credit of a prisoner 
cannot be withheld from the prisoners if demanded by them for the purchase 
of supplies for their own use while still in prison. 

By section 134 of the Prison Law, the agent and warden of each prison 
shall take charge of any money or articles brought to the prison by a con- 
vict and the money is required to be deposited by such warden, and an 
account kept of the same, "which money and other articles, whenever the 
convict from whom the same was received shall be discharged from prison, 
or the same shall he otherwise legally demanded, shall be returned by the 
said agent or warden to such convict or other person legally entitled to the 
same;" with interest. 

Section 126 of the same law, which is entitled "deposit of convicts' 
deposits and earnings," makes specific provision for the deposit by the 
agent and warden of " All the moneys received by him as such agent and 
warden, as convict deposits and miscellaneous earnings, and send to the 
Comptroller and also to the Superintendent of State Prisons, weekly, a state- 
ment showing the amount so received and deposited, and when and from 
whom and for what received, and the days on which such deposits were 
made." That part of such section which applies more particularly to the 
eubject under consideration reads as follows: "The moneys so deposited 
by such agent and warden as convict deposits and miscellaneous earnings 
shall be subject to his check or draft only when countersigned by the comp- 
troller. The comptroller shall countersign such check or draft only when the 
same is drawn for the payment of an expenditure included in an estimate 
approved by the superintendent of state prisons, and for the purposes here- 
ipafter stated. The agent and warden of each prison shall, on the first day 
of each month, make an estimate and detailed statement of all moneys that 
will, in his judgment, be required for clothing, allowance and transportation 
of United States prisoners, and to repay to convicts moneys on deposit to 
their credit, and the interest thereon, as provided by section one hundred 
and thirty-four of this chapter, during such month, which estimate shall be 
fArwarded to the superintendent of state prisons, who may revise the same 
by reducing the amount thereof, and he shall certify that he has carefully 
examined the same, and that the sums stated in said estimate are actually 
required for the purposes above stated, and he shall thereupon deliver the 
said estimate, so certified, to the comptroller." 

The only method provided for the withdrawal of funds which stand to 
the credit of a prisoner is by check or draft of the agent and warden counter- 
signed by the Comptroller and then only after the same has been included in 
an estimate approved by the superintendent of prisons and for the purposes 
mentioned in the portion of the section above quoted. 

It is provided by section 187 of the Prison Law that the amount of any 
8iu*plus arising out of the prisoner's labor may be paid to him during his 
imprisonment only upon the certified approval of the Superintendent of State 
Prisons for disbursement by the agent and warden. 

It thus appears to have been the clear intent of the Legislature not to allow 
any funds standing to the credit of a prisoner to be paid to him while he is 
in confinement unless such payment is submitted to or approved in some 
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manner by the Superintendent of State Prisons and the agent and warden of 
the prison in which he is confined thus providing for a double check and 
safeguard against the withdrawals of any prisoner of his funds while in 
eonfinement. 

To construe the words "otherwise legally demanded" in section 184 as 
applying to the demand made by any convict at any time, to make demand 
and have returned to him whatever funds he nmy have standing to his 
credit, would be in direct conflict with both the letter and ike spirit of the 
Prison Law. 

The statute casts the duty of determining what moneys shall be paid to 
the prisoner while in confinement upon the superintendent in conjunction 
with the agent and warden, and such officers are charged with the lesponsi- 
liility of not only keeping the same, and returning it to the convict upon 
his discharge, but with the expenditure of any part of it while he is in 
prison. 

The money standing to the credit of a convict could be legally demanded 
from the prison authorities by the legal representatives of the prisoner in 
the event of his death, and there might be other contingencies arise whereby 
it could be legally demanded, and it seems to have been the intention of the 
Legislature to provide for just such contingencies. 

If a prisoner could demand and have his money returned to him at any 
time according to his whim or caprice, the several provisions of the statute 
providing for its safe keeping and return to him are simply useless, as but 
few, if any, of the convicts would allow their money to remain under the 
control of the prison officials if he could demand its payment to him at any 
time. 

I am clearly of the opinion that neither the money nor articles brought to 
the prison by a convict upon his commitment thereto, nor any of his earnings 
can be paid to him except with the approval of the Superintendent of State 
Prisons and also the agent and warden of the prison, and all money standing 
to the credit of a prisoner should be withheld from him until the provisions 
of the Prison Law relative to the payment of such funds to such prisoner 
have been fully complied with. 

Dated, September 6, 1916. 

EoBUBT E. Woodbury, 

Aitorney-Qeneral, 

To Hon. John B. Riley, Superintendent of State Prisons, Albany, N, F. 



MAINTENANCE OF FAMILIES AT STATE INSTITUTIONS (State Charities 

Law, § 45) 

The employees and officers of State institutions reporting to the Fiscal 
Supervisor, other than the superintendents, medical officers, adjutants, quar< 
termasters and stewards, are required to pay for the rooms and maintenance 
of their families living in or maintained by such institutions, at the rates 
fixed by the Comptroller and Fiscal Supervisor and approved by the Gov- 
ernor for such maintenance, and it is the duty of the managers of such 
institutions to compel and enforce the payment of such maintenance. 
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Inquiry 

iTie Board of Managers of the State Agricultural School at Industry, New 
York, have passed a resolution asking for the opinion of the Attorney- 
General as to the maintenance of minor children and others in the families 
of employees and officers of the school, and also ask that if such officers 
and employees ai^ liable for the maintenance of their families, what method 
should be adopted to collect the amounts payable for such maintenance, 
and whether it can be taken from their checks. 

QPINIOlf 

It appfears by the letter of Samuel P. Moulthroop, the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Board of Managers at Industry, N. Y., that in some sixteen 
of the supervising families of the institution, there are one or more minor 
children; that a majority of the Supervisors refuse to pay for the mainte- 
nance or at least pay no attention to the bills; and if it is decided that 
such Supervisors are liable for the maintenance of such children, the further 
inquiry is made as to what method bhould be adopted to collect the same, 
and whether it can be taken from their checks. 

That portion of section 45 of the State Charities Law which applies to 
^the subject under consideration reads as follows: 

No persons, other than the ofBcers and employees of such Institutions, and the 
families of the Superintendents, Medical Officers, Adjutants, Quartermasters or 
Stewards, necessarily residing therein, shall be allowed rooms and maintenance, 
except at a rate fixed by State Comptroller and the Fiscal Supervisor with the 
approval of the Governor. 

There is no doubt or uncertainty about the foregoing language and the 
statute clearly excludes from gratuitous maintenance all the families of the 
officers and employees of such institutions except those of the superin- 
tendents, medical officers, adjutants, quartermasters and stewards. It appears 
that the rates for the members of such families other than the officers above 
specified, have been established by the Comptroller and Fiscal Supervisor, 
with the approval of the Governor, and it is the duty of the managers of 
such institutions to see that the amounts provided in such schedule of rates 
are paid, as often as the officer or employee is paid. 

I do not think the managers would have the right, arbitrarily, to deduct 
the amount of the maintenance of any member of a family from the check 
of the person who is liable therefor, without the consent of such employee, 
but each of such persons should provide in some manner for such mainte- 
nance, and if such employee refuses to allow the amount which he or she 
is liable for as the maintenance of some member or members of his or her 
family to be deducted from the amount payable to them upon each payday, 
and retained by the managers in payment of such maintenance, and refuses 
to make any provision for the payments, then it would be the duty of the 
managers to discharge or remove them from the service unless they make 
agreement and provision for the payment of all future maintenance and in 
the future, whenever any new employee is taken on, the provisions of the 
statute should be distinctly stated to him, together with the schedule of 
rates which have been fixed, and a definite understanding and agreement 
made in reference to the maintenance of the families of all those employees 
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who come within the provisions of the above quoted law, and just how it 
should be paid and the agreement should be lived up to. Such a course will 
obviate further trouble in the future, but is clearly the duty of the mana- 
gers to see that the statute is complied with and the amounts collected and 
accounted for as provided by section 17 of the State Finance Law. 
Dated, June 11, 1915. 

E. E. WOODBUBY, 

Attomey-Oeneral. 
To the Manages of Agbicxtltubal and Industbial School, Industry, N, Y. 



WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION LAW 

(a) The Workmen's Compensation Law Does Not Apply to Blind Persons in 
Industries Under the New York State Commission, Since Their Work Is 
Not Carried on for Pecuniary Gain <§ 3, aubd. 5)* 

January 6, 1915. 

Hon. Clabence M. Abbott, Secretary, New York State Commission for the 
Blind, 105 W. IfOth St., New York City, 

Deab Sib. — Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of the 4th relative 
to the liability of your commission for injuries to blind persons in your 
employ and placed in the employment of private persons and corporations. 

This department has ruled that the Workmen's Compensation Law does 
not comprehend the State and its municipalities except where hazardous 
employments are carried on for the purpose of pecuniary gain by the State 
or municipality. 

I find, however, upon examination of chapter 415 of the Laws of 1913, 
the act creating your commission, that in section 10 a distinct provision ia 
made for the accounting for all moneys received from the sale of products 
made in your workshops. 

However, I believe it would be my duty to contend, if a claim were pre- 
sented to the Workmen's Compensation Commission, that the work is not 
carried on for the purpose of pecuniary gain, although you might have funds 
coming into your hands having the appearance of profit. 

I therefore advise you that your commission is not liable under the 
Workmen's Compensation Law. 

So far as the ordinary liability is concerned, the State is not liable for 
the torts of its oflScers and agents. I presume that blind persons employed 
by private persons and corporations could turn to their employer the same 
as any other employee. When employed by your commission, it is my opinion 
that the individuals responsible for any wrong would be legally liable 
towards such blind person employed. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBY, 

Attorney-General. 

• L. 1916, ch. 622, has added Workmen's Compensation Law, { 2, subd. 43, 
expressly exempting employments carried on by the State and its munidpalitiet 
from the " pecuniary gain " limitation of | 8, snbd. S. 
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(b) The Workmen's Compensation Law Does Not Apply to Town Employees 
Constructing County Highways, Since Their Work Is Not Carried on for 
Pecuniary Gain (§ 8, snbd. 5)* 

June 28, 1916. 

Mb. Ibving J. MoBBis, Secretary Staie Commission of Highways, Alhanyif 
N. T, 

Deab Sib. — I have received your letter of June 18th, dtating that the 
town board of the Town of South Hampton which was the successful bidder 
for the improvement of a county highway is desirious of learning whether 
it is necessary for them to comply with the provisions of the Compensation 
Law in the same manner as ordinary contractors. You state that it is not 
the expectation of the town board that any profit will be made, but that 
they have the necessary equipment and desire to inaugurate the work of 
improvement in the town in this way. 

The Compensation Law as amended by chapter 316 of the Laws of 1914, 
includes within the term " employer " the State and a municipal corpora- 
tion or other political subdivision thereof. The eflFect of this amendment 
was to do away with the provision contained in the original enactment 
excepting the State, its municipalities and other political subdivisions from 
the operation of law. But the term " employment " as defined in subdivision 
5 of section 3 of the Compensation Law includes employment only in a 
" trade, business or occupation carried on by th ? employer for pecuniary 
gain." This must be held to be applicable to the State and its political 
subdivisions none of which carry on many occupations for pecuniary gain 
but only so far as there are such occupations has the statute included them. 

It is therefore necessary to determine whether this town has undertaken 
an occupation for pecuniary gain and it does not seem to be necessary for us 
to determine this question upon the basis of their expectation as to profit 
because section 131 of the Highway Law which deals with the award of 
contracts to such town boards, provides in the last paragraph ti^Lereof, that 
if a town shall construct a highway by contract, as therein provided, for 
a lesser sum than the contract price, the town shall be paid only the amount 
of the actual cost of such construction and the surplus shall remain in the 
State treasury. It therefore seems clear that by the statute itself which 
authorizes the board to do this work, the town is prevented from making 
any profit and it cannot be said to come within the provisions of the Com- 
pensation Law. I do not wish to prejudge the determination of the com- 
mission upon this question and therefore think it might be wise for the 
town board to obtain an opinion from the Industrial Commission which 
under the statute has a special counsel. My function in handling these 
matters seems to relate only to matters of appeal from the determinations 
of the commission and I therefore do not wish to have you or the town board 
rely upon my judgment. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBY, 

Attorney-General. 

♦ L. 1916, ch. 622, has added Workmen's Compensation Law, § 2, subd. 43, 
expressly exempting employments carried on by the State and its municipalities 
from the " pecuniary gain " limitation of { 3, subd. 5. 
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(c) The Sight of State Fund Insurers to Appeal May Be Tested by a Motios 
to Dismiss the Appeal (§ 23)* 

July Zy 1915. 

Hon. Jeremiah F. Connob, Chief Counsel, BtaU Industrial Commission, 1 
Madison Ave., New York City, 

Mt Deab Mb. Connob. — I have your letter of July first with reference 
to three claims in which the employers are insured with the State Insurance 
Fund, in which thte employer has filed notice of appeal to the Appellate 
Division, and in which you state the Commission is of the opinion that an 
employer in the State Fund has no right of appeal, and desire to have the 
matter tested. 

You request my opinion as to whether this question can be properly 
raised if you furnish the employers copies of the records in order to prepare 
their papers on appeal. 

Section 73 of the Compensation Law seems to indicate that any party is 
entitled to a transcript of the records upon payment of the proper fee, which 
is irrespective of the question of appeal, and even if it were not for that 
provision of the statute, it does not seem to me that the furnishing of these 
records would preclude the making of a motion by the Attorney-General to 
dismiss the appeal upon the ground that there is no right under the statute 
for such an employer to appeal. 

The right of appeal is a statutory right, and is a jurisdictional question 
which I think can not be waived. 

Very respectfully yours, 

E. E. WOODBUBT, 

AttorneyOeneraL 



(d) Securities Deposited by Self-Insurers with the Workmen's Compensation 
Commission Have Been Automatically Transferred to the State Indus- 
trial Commission (§ 50, subd. 3) 

June 25, 1915. 

Hon. John Mitchell, Chairman, State Industrial Commission, 1 Madison 
Ave,, New York City, 

Deab Sib. — I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 9th instant 
in which you request my opinion as to whether the members of the State 
Workmen's Compensation Commission are relieved of responsibility as cus- 
todians of the securities deposited with them under the provisions of sub- 
division 3 of section 50 of the Workmen's Compensation Law of 1914, and 
what receipt, if any, should be furnished the members of the State Work- 
men's Compensation Commission upon the transfer of such securities to the 
custody of the State Industrial Commission. 

* State Fund insurers cannot appeal from the Commission to the courts, 
Crockett v. International Ry, Co., 170 App. Div. 122, November 10, 1916 ; but Work- 
men's Compensation Law, | 28, as amended by L. 1916, eh. 622, permits the Com- 
mission, on application of either party, to certify questions of law to the Appellate 
Division in State Fund cases as in other cases. 
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I note that some employBrs, prior to the enactment of chapter 674 of the 
Laws of 1915, which established the State Industrial Commission, deposited 
with the State Workmen's Compensation Commission certain securities upon 
the condition that they were ^'to be held by the Commission in trust" with 
power to collect the interest, &c., and sell the same, if necessary, upon the 
default of a self-insurer in the payment of compensation. I further note 
that some of these securities are bonds registered in the name of the State 
Workmen's Compensation Commission. 

Section 50, subdivision 3, refers to deposit with the " Commission." Sec- 
tion 3 of the old Workmen's Compensation Law (chapter 41, Laws of 1914) 
defines "Commission" to mean "The State Workmen's Compensation Com- 
mission." 

Section 4 of the Spring bill (chapter 674, Laws of 1916) which created 
the Industrial Commission, abolished the State Workmen's Compensation 
Commission, and provided that all of the powers, duties, obligations and 
liabilities conferred or imposed by law upon the Workmen's Compensation 
Commission " are hereby conferred and imposed upon the State Industrial 
Commission, and such Commission may exercise and perform such powers 
and duties and shall be subject to such obligations and liabilities in the 
same manner, to the same extent and with the same force and effect as would 
have been the case had the Workmen's Compensation Commission been con- 
tinued in office." 

For such purposes the statute says, that the State Industrial Commission 
shall be deemed a continuation of such Workmen's Compensation Commission. 

Section 6 of chapter 674 of the Laws of 1916 provides that the rules, r^u- 
lations and orders of the old Commission shall be continued in force and 
that all "matters" pending before the old Commission shall be continued. 

Section 7 of the same statute provides that whenever the term " Workmen's 
Compensation Commission" occurs in any law or in any rule or regulation, 
such term shall be deemed to mean the Industrial Commission. 

From all of the above it is plain that the State Workmen's Compensation 
Commission has been relieved of a responsibility as custodian of such securi- 
ties which have automatically been transferred to the custody of the State 
Industrial Commission. 

It would seem to me that there is no legal requirement for the passing 
of a receipt to the members of the Workmen's Compensation Commission 
upon such transfer, but there can be no objection to any such course or 
proceeding, and in order to save any question at a later time in the event 
that any of such securities should be misplaced, lost or any difficulty arise, 
it might be a wise precaution which the members of both Commissions would 
prefer to take for their individual satisfaction. 

Respectfully youra, 

E. B. WOODBUBT, 

Attorney- Oeneral. 
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(e) The State Industrial Commissioii May Determine Whether a Policy Faa 
Been Cancelled or Not, May Award Directly Against an Insurance Carrier 
and May Bring Suit to Recover (§ 64, subd. 5) 

State Industbial Commission, New York Obtice, 1 Madison Avenue, 

August 13, 1915. 
CUUm 74yt90: Emil T. Bloom, Deceased. 
Hon. B. E. Woodbubt, Attomey-'Oeneral, Capitol, N. Y. 

Deab Sib. — Your opinion is respectfully requested upon certain questions 
which have arisen before th^ State Industrial Commission, in relation to the 
determination of the claim for compensation made on behalf of the wife and 
children of the deceased employee above named. The facts, so far as material 
to the question at issue, are as follows: 

Emil T. Bloom was employed by the firm of Tilin & Bleek, which firm, 
prior to the date of the accident had given security for the payment of com- 
pensation by insuring with the Aetna Life Insurance Company. He was 
injured on March 24, 1915, and died on March 28, 1915. In passing upon 
the claim for compensation notice of hearing was sent to the employer and 
also to the insurance carrier. Upon the hearing the insurance carrier con- 
tended that the policy in question had been cancelled for non-payment of the 
premium. The employer contended that the premium had been paid and that 
notice of cancellation had never been received. 

Has the State Industrial Commission jurisdiction to determine 
whether the policy above mentioned has been cancelled? 

Has the State Industrial Commission jurisdiction to make an award 
of compensation directly against the insurance carrier, as well as against 
the employer? 

In what manner should thie State Industrial Commission pursue its 

right of recourse against the insurance carrier under subdivision 1 of 

section 54 of the Workmen's Compensation Law? 

The Commission is frequently confronted with questions somewhat similar 

to the above, where the insurance carrier contends that its policy is not 

operative as to the accident in question, and the Commission would be glad 

to have your opinion upon the question above mentioned and any other views 

which you may care to give, indicating in what manner the rights, as between 

the injured workman, his employer and the insurance carrier may be 

definitely determined. 

If you desire, the writer will be glad to talk the matter over with you. 

Very respectfully, 
State Inoustbial Commission. 
By Jeremiah F. Connob, Counsel. 
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August 16, 1915. 

Cl(Um 74,190: Emil T, Bloom, , Deceased. 

Hon. J F. Connob, Counsel, State Industrial Commission, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 

Deab Sib. — In reply to your letter of the 13th instant and in reply to 
the questions therein set forth, would say that in my opinion the State 
Industrial Commission has jurisdiction to determine whether the policy has 
been cancelled inasmuch as it is provided under section 20 that **the Com- 
mission shall have full pow^r and authority to determine all questions in 
relation to payment of claims for compensation under the provisions of this 
chapter," and also, it is provided under subdivision 6 of section 64 that "no 
contract of insurance shall be cancelled until at least ten days' notice of 
intention to cancel such contract shall be filed in the office of the Commis- 
sion," and from your letter I do not glean that any such notice had been 
filed in your office. 

As to the second question, I think the State Industrial Commission has 
jurisdiction to make the award directly against the insurance carrier under 
subdivision 1 of section 54, as I assume that the policy in question had the 
clause therein stated of the right of the Commission to enforce the policy. 

As to the third question, I think the State Industrial Commission after 
making the award, if it is not paid, can bring suit to recover the same with 
the penalty as provided in section 26. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBXJBT, 

A ttorney- General, 



(f) The Premium on a Bond Required of a Subordinate by the State Indus- 
trial Commission Is a Proper Charge Against the State (§ 67, subd. 7) 

October 7, 1915. 
Hon. Eugene M. Tbavis, State Comptroller, Albany, N. T. 

Deab Sib. — I have received your letter of September 27 enclosing bill of 
the Globe Indemnity Company, forwarded to your departnient by the State 
Industrial Commission for payment of premiums on official undertakings of 
the secretary, cashier and assistant cashier of that Commission, payment of 
which was refused by your office on the ground that it is not a proper charge 
because the law did not require the above persons to furnish a bond. 

I have read your letter and also the letter enclosed by you addressed to 
Deputy Wendell and written by Mr. Connor, coimsel of the Industrial 
Commission. 

It is quite apparent that Mr. Connor is quoting from section 11 as it 
read prior to its recent amendment and this is indicated not only by the 
amendment of 1912, to which you refer in your letter, but by the amend- 
ment of chapter 48 of the Laws of 1914, which amended that portion of 
section 11 which relates to the payment by the State of the expenses of pro- 
curing such surety. That sentence now reads as follows:* 

•L. 1915, ch. 628, May 14, 1915. 
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If the surety on an official undertaking of a atate or local officer, clerk «r 
employee of the state or political subdiyision thereof or of a municipal corpora- 
tion be a, fidelity or surety corporation, the reasonable expense of procuring snch 
surety, not exceeding one per centum per annum upon the sum for which 8uch under- 
taMng thaU be required by or in pureuanoe of law to he given, shall be a charge 
against the state or political subdiyision or municipal corporation respectively 
in and for which he is elected or appointed. 

The amendment of 1914, chapter 48, changed the words '' upon the amount 
of Buch undertaking'' so as to read "upon the sum for which such under- 
taking shall be required by or in pursuance of law to be giv^n." 

I fail to appreciate your objection to the payment of the premiums upon 
these bonds. I do not find any specific law which would prevent the Com- 
mission from carrying out the specific provisions of section 67 of the Com- 
pensation Law, subdivision 7, with reference to the giving of undertakings by 
all subordinates receiving and disbursing moneys.. Neither can it be denied 
that this is an official undertaking given in pursuance of law. Section 11 of 
the Public Officers Law uses both of these expressions and some effect must 
be given to the words " in pursuance of law/' in addition to the meaning 
to be given to the words, " required by." 

It is therefore my opinion that an official undertaking required by the 
Commission by rule as authorized by section 67 of the Compensation Law, 
subdivision 7, is an official undertaking given in pursuance of law, and that 
it is a proper charge against the State within the meaning of section 11 of 
the Public Officers Law. 

I return herewith the bill of the Globe Indemnity Company and the letter 
of Mr. Connor addressed to Deputy Comptroller Wendell. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBUET, 

Attomey-OenetHU, 



(g) State Fund Surplus or Reserve: Custody; Investment; Registration of 
Bonds or Securities (§§ 91-98) 

October 23, 1915. 

State Industrial Commission, 1 Madison Ave,, New York City, 

Gentlemen. — In reference to the questions which have arisen between 
you and the State Treasurer, would say that it is the opinion of this office 
that the surplus or reserve fund belonging to the State Insurance Fund, 
whether in cash or securities, should at all times be in the custody of the 
State Treasurer; that in making investments there should be no gap between 
the payment of money and the delivery of securities. The method of invest- 
ing, of course, is a matter of administration that can undoubtedly be done 
in the manner talked over when you had the conference with the State 
Treasurer, by placing your order for the purchase of securities with the bank 
with which the money is deposited. 

In reference to the registration of bonds or securities, however, we do not 
think it necessary that they should be registered in the name of the State 
Treasurer, providing he has the possession and custody thereof, and as it is 
not necessary that they should be registered in his name, it would not be 
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good business practice to do so, at it would make an additional detail in 
the handling of the securities. 

Very truly yours, 

E. E. WOODBXJBT, 

A ttomey-Oeneral, 



(h) State Fund Insurers Are Not Subject to Assessment (§ 100) 
Employers who insure in the State Insurance Fund and have paid the 
premiums required by the statute are not subject to further liability by 
assessment. Insurance in the State Fund is not regarded as insurance in a 
mutual association of employers. 

INQTJIBT 

Are the employers who insure in the State Insurance Fund subject to the 
same possible assessment in excess of premiums paid as employers insuring 
in any mutual compensation company? 

Opinion 
Section 100 of the Workmen's Compensation Law (chapter 816, Laws of 
1913, as re-enacted and amended by chapter 41, Laws of 1914) provides as 
follows : 

Any employer may, upon complying with subdlivsions 2 or 3 of section 50 of 
this chapter, withdraw from the fund by turning in his insurance contract for can- 
cellation, provided he is not in arrears for premiums due the fand and has given 
to the commission written notice of his intention to withdraw within thirty dajs 
before the expiration of the period for which he has elected to insure in the fund; 
provided that in case any employer bo ioithdraws, hia UalHUty to aasesBtnent thall, 
notioithstanding such withdrawals, continue for one year after the date of sucb 
withdrawal as against all liabilities for such compensation accruing prior to such 
withdrawal. 

In view of this section, of the law, it has been the belief of some that 
policyholders insuring in the State Fund are subject to assessments as pro- 
vided in the above section. 

On May 23, 1915, the following resolution appears to have been adopted bj 
th* Workmen's Compensation Commission: 

Whereas, Section 100 of the Worlcmen's Compensation Act relating to wlth- 
drswal from the State fund provides that in case any employer withdraws, his lia- 
bility to assessments shall, notwithstanding such withdrawal, continue for one year 
after the date of such withdrawal as against all liabilities for such compensation 
accruing prior to such withdrawal; and 

Whereas, It has come to the attention of the commission that there exists an 
impression that there is a liability on the part of employers insured in the State 
fund to be assessed by the commission in addition to the amount of premium ; and 

Whereas, The act contains no other provision whatever relating to assessment 
and the commission believes that the law confers no power to assess any policy- • 
holder for any amount In excess of the premium paid ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the commission declares its Judgment to be that it has no right 
or authority under the act to levy an assessment on any policyholder. 

It is my judgment that the commission has properly ruled in this matter. 

I fail to find any provision in the compensation law which authorizes the 

commission to assess any policyholder for any amount in excess of the 
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premium paid unless it can be inferred from the language used in sdction 
100 in connection with the power which has been granted to the commission 
under section 67 of the Workmen's Compensation Law (chapter 41, Laws of 
1914, as amended) which provides that the commission shall make reason- 
able rules not inconsistent with this chapter regulating and providing for 
"carrying into e£fect the provisions of this chapter/' or regulating and pro- 
viding for "the collection, maintenance and disbursement of the state insur- 
ance fund.'' 

Section 53 in providing for the payment of premiums into the State Fund 
and thereby relieving the employer from all liability for injuries to his 
employees seems to assume that the payment of premiums is the only pay- 
ment required. 

Section 90 sets forth the elements which go to make up the fund and does 
not mention assessments. 

Section 92 provides for setting aside, from the premiums, a surplus and 
reserve to cover catastrophies and anticipated losses and to carry all claims 
and policies to maturity. There is no language here to indicate any further 
requirement as to assessment. 

Section 94 provides for charging the administrative expense later to insur- 
ance carriers including the State Fund, but no mention is made of assessing 
employers insuring in either. 

Section 95 permits the commission to adjust premiums, but there is no 
indication that this does not relate entirely to future policies. It would 
violate the obligations of a contract, if otherwise, and would be unconstitu- 
tional. It further requires the commission to fix the rates of premium so 
as to keep the fund solvent and create a reasonable surplus and reserve. 

Section 97 further adds requirements as to adjusting the premium rates 
in accordance with loss ratios in various groups but additional assessments 
are not mentioned. 

The same section provides machinery for dividing and crediting an aggre- 
gate balance above what is necessary for adequate surplus and reserve so as 
to give the employer the benefit of it on his next premium. There is no 
mention made in this section, however, as to an assessment being levied to 
provide for a deficiency. 

Provision is also made in this section for an adjustment of the amount 
of premium at the end of the six months' period when the actual amount is 
determined in accordance with actual wage expenditure but this is not an 
assessment within the meaning of section 100. 

Section 99 in providing for action for the collection of payments required 
by the commission has no application in the absence of further express 
authorization, in the statute, of the commission to require payments other 
than the regular premiums. 

I have not seen any form of contract or policy in connection with insurance 
in the State Fund. I presume, however, in view of the resolution of the 
commission of May 23d, in which the commission states it to be its belief 
that it has no power to assess any policyholder, that there is no contract 
provision in existing policies requiring the payment of such assessments. 

The question remains whether liability to assessments being recognized as 
fixisting in section 100, the commission has power to make regulations to 
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coyer the ease either on the theory that it is "carrying into effect the pro- 
visions of this chapter," or on the theory that it is part of the "collection, 
maintenance and disbursement of the state insurance fund." 

I do not believe that it can be said that the Legislature has provided for 
the levying of an assessment on policyholders in the State Fund when we 
find that the only mention of it is in a section permitting an employer 
at the expiration of his policy to take out one of the other recognized forms 
of insurance. It may be that this provision in section 100, dealing with 
assessments, was placed in that section with the expectation that machinery 
would be provided elsewhere for the levying of such an assessment or that 
at the time it was inserted there was actually in the bill being drafted a 
suitable provision for the levying of such an assessment which was subse- 
quently removed. 

If the statute had somewhere expressly granted to the commission the 
power to levy an assessment for the benefit of the State Fund, instead of 
incidentally referring to it as an existing power, then the provisions of sec- 
tion 67, authorizing the commission to make rules to carry into effect the 
provisions of this chapter could be applied. "1 believe the courts would be 
reluctant to approve of a delegation of legislative power to the commission 
to determine not only the machinery for the levy of the assessment, but 
the limitations of the assessment itself, where no such assessment was directly 
authorized." 

Neither do I believe that the commission has power to cover this case under 
subdivision 9 of section 67 permitting it to make regulations providing for 
"collection, maintenance and disbursement of the state insurance fund," 
for the same reasons. 

Dated, July 16, 1915. 

EOBUBT E. WOODBUBT, 

Attorney- General, 
To Lucas & Dake Co., 

General Agents, Aetna Life Ins. Co., 

Rochtster, V. T. 
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